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PREFACE. 



F. ACED in an amphitheatre of boundless 
extent, and aurrounded by an immen^ 
sity^ objects, man is naturally inquisitive, and 
delighted with every new accession of know- 
ledge. He who never felt a wish to investi- 
^te the qualities and productions of the glob^ 
'which he inhabits ; he who has no ambitioti 
ito become acquainted with the powers, the 
iiabits, the instincts, of the different tribes of 
being which people the earthy the air, and 
the waters ; must possess a singular apadiy of 
intellect, and want that ardent curiosity which 
is the most striking characteristic of man. 

But Natural History, to which the first en- 
quiries of our species might reasonably be sup- 
posed to tend, presents too much general uni- 
formity to satisfy die excursive and Contem- 
plative mind. What earms, fossils, minerals^ 
vegetables, and irrational animals, are nowj 
they alwavs have been, with little variation* 
The .annals of every thing that lives, except 
man, are precisely uie same at this instant as 
they were a thousand years ago* Human natuite 
k tiie only object on which all our curiosity 
©nght to centre j tiie vdl of knowledge from 

wUch 



viii PREFACE. 

which we may draw for ever, without ex- 
hausting the living dprin? that supplies it. 

Single out ^n individual : through how many 
revolutions of sentiment and action does he 
p^s from infancy to maturity ! How vigilant 
he is ! how many facts does he store up in his 
memory ! how do his passions develope them- 
selves 1 ^tid how different do the maxim$ that 
actuate him appear in their ultimate compo* 
sition, from what they were in their simple 
elements ! If it were possible to record with 
fidelity all tlie fancies diat have passed through 
the brain, and all the feelings that have agi- 
ftated the heart, sparkled in the eye, or flowed 
fr^m the tongue, of any tolerably cultivated 
persoiij .from infancy to age, what an ex- 
tensive field would it present for meditation 
and use ! 

On the other hand, let us scan mankind as 
joined in social order or civil confederacy— ;- 
.mark their political manoeuvres., their subtle 
contrivances to depress, circumvent, or sub- 
jugate each other ^ and what a busy picture 
will be displayed tp our view ! We shall often 
find then^ through the means of error and 
prejudice, attempting to accomplish the most 
important end^ ox humanity j and, through t|\e 
horrors of war, toiling to arrive at the enjoy- 
ment of a aecure and cordial peace* We shall 
find the purest philanthropy blended with the 
most insidious arts of destruction j stratagem 
hid under the vep of public spirit \ and ;l\e 
interests of com^imiities and even nations fre- 
quently 
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quentlj sacrificed, to gratify ilie sordid ^as^- 
skfos or the fantastic vanity of individuals. 

To lay open these springs of human action^ 
and to trace them to their source, is the pro* 
vkicc of HISTORY :— that study which, 
beyond all others, is eminently and empha« 
dcaliy the proper object of our attention.—- Hi^ 
tory, indeed, is *^ the storehouse of expe* 
rience, the mirror of dudes, the source of 
morality, and the foundation of conduct and 
virtoe.*' It carries us back to pnmeval ages, 
trium{di8 over time, and presents to our eyea 
ail the various reira^lutions that have happened 
tq men and states. It opens to us the exp^ 
xrence of antiquity, and mtrbduces us to me 
acquaintance of the illustrious dead, by ex* 
himting their living actions, their virtues, vnd 
dieir fauhs. Confined, without it, to the 
limits of our ovim diservations, and shut up 
within die narrow cirdie of our own preju* 
dices, we must ever continue in a state of ix^ 
fancy and ignorance. What is the short 
period liiat makes up die longest life but aii 
irtiperceptiUe point, in comparison with the 
vast series of ages which have elapsed since 
die Creation i And yet all we are capable of 
blowing must be restricted to this point, un^ 
less we call to our aid the study of His^ 
lory i . while the prudent reflections which 
this master science eidier affords us or gives 
tis aa opportunity of making, teach us to be 
wise before our time, and in a manner far 
IQIM« eSbctual than all the moral lessoAsx>f the 

greatest 
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greatest masters ! Hence, to obtain a general 
acqusdntance with it, is commonlf the first 
pride of intellectual energy -, and to trea- 
sure up its maxims, and to be able to 
^pply them to all occasions and exigencies, is 
dbe utmost effort of human wisdom. 
^ Impressed with such sentiments in regard 
to the utility and the pleasure to be derived 
from historical researches in general, the 
Editor and Proprietor of this work have 
sketched a comprehensive outline, which they 
hope to be able to fill up with some degree o£ 
credit to themselves, and advantage to their 
readers. 

Under the title of Universal History, 
however, they do not pretend to furnish a 
complete library on this subject. They are 
sensible that many single seras in the annals 
of mankind deserve to be unfolded at as great 
length as can be allowed to some entire sub^ 
jects i even a sinele remarkable character 
may have had sufiictent influence on the hap- 
loness or misery of man, to require volumes 
for its perfect develepement. But whether 
History constitutes the principal business of 
the reader's life, or is only the amusement 
of a vacant hour, it will easily be perceived 
and admitted, that the narratives of particular 
nati6ns, periods, or characters, must neces* 
satily prove deficient both in entertainment 
and tnstructbn. The more the detach^ parts 
of thts^ience are accumulated in the memory, 
th^ more entangled and confused the mass 

wiU 
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win become. Hencej something diat aims 
ttt general arrangement in materials^ and uni^ 
versality in objects, is requisite, in oyder to 
give perspicuity and intelligence to the whole, 
even though the separate portions may b^ 
less elaborately wrought up. ' 

To provide such a perspicuous view of 
Universal History, as may be sufficknt 
for those persons to whom literature is oiilf 
a subordinate consideration, is the purpose 
of the present work. Its aim is to predud^ 
fhe apology for ignorance, on one of tb^ 
most interesting and useful objects of hwnaii 
research. In short, the Editor meditates to 
construct a chart, where every constellationn 
and every orb, in addition to the separate ex- 
amination it invites, may be considered in 
its bearings and relations to the collective 
whole. 

In estimating the importance of such t 
plan, and its claims, to public attention, he 
was not inattentive to what had previously 
been performed in this respect. He does not 
expect to supersede the works of his prede- 
cessors : they may all be advantageously 
studied for their particular objects. But per- 
haps it may not be uncandid to remark, that 
pone of them exhibits such a chart, or com- 
prehensive view of Universal History, as may 
profitably, conveniently, or safely be put into 
the hands of general readers. Bossuet and 
Millot are too. brief to answer any Useful 
purpose. Voltaire h t09 desultory, inde« 

pendently 
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pendeiitl^ of the danger of his principles % 
and the English UniTersal Histoiy, iti sixty*six 
large octavo volancsy is not only uninviting 
in Its 6tyk and manner, but is too diffuse and 
too expensive* 

The field therefore stitt appeared to remain 
raen tar atten^idng a work that might com- 
Inne'tlie advantages, and avoid the defects, of 
all preceding ones. Hie task is arduous; 
but it has not been nndiertaken without due 
reflection, and much valuable co-operation. 

To profit by whatever has been done by 
jniticular historians, and to supply what has 
been left undone on the general subject, has 
been the leading aim. In fonning the plan, 
«nd defining its bounds, the Editor has been 
solicitous to keep at an equal distance from 
the extremes of prolixity and brevity : he has 
studied to be clear, distinct, exact, and com- 
fordiensive. He pretends to this, and he pre- 
tends to no more. To all persons, therefore, 
who find the Great Universal History totf 
voluminous and too expensive, to schools, to 
students, to ladies, and to circulating and pri- 
vate libraries, it is presumed this work will 
be found a desirable acquisition. 
: In short, the Editor kas received too many 
honourable testimonies of public aj^obation 
not to be sedulously anxious to deserve and 
secure a continuance of them on the present 
occasion ; and from the zeal and attention of 
the Proprietor, he has every reason to hope 
that the work will, in all rsspects, prove woi^bj 
(tf gcoeial and lasting patronage. 
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UNIVERSAL HISTO'RYv 



THE term Kstory com^faeads an akzcouat of 
all the remarkable transactiona^ which kflm- 
ever taken place among-mankund. Aa maraUty 
is the science of human life, so hisi^r^ may Jbo de- 
fined to be morality taught by example. Them' 
is scarcely a conceivable situation in '^jdiich a 
human being can be placed to whicfe historjr 
does not furnish a parallei. In eveiy climate cxf 
the earthy the constitution of man is ftuidarttea'«~ 
tally the same. . H^ has the same facmlties^ the 
same passiensj t&e samp g^er9l lawn's legdlata 
th? developepoent of] the form^rrliteixniiver 
impel to- the gratification of the l^ter. It ia: ob* 
vious> therefore, that history p]»vid^ ascfaooLialilrar 
{qt tbe'moralist and. the politician. Areader^ 
who reflects while he reads, i^ not merely pnesentn 
cd with the origia^ the progress, tnd tfaeoDnse* 
quence of any actico.or sem» 9l iuctioos;. a cir« 
. Soul. B cumstanoe, 
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cumstance, independently of 6ther considerations^ 
highly delightful ; he also deduces, often from an 
individual instance, a general conclusion, which 
enablef^Jilim itt future to determine wt^at height 
^ to purtue^ and Vhat to " sHun ; what he ought 
to applaud, and what condemn, on the occur- 
rence of a similar agent, in a similar situation* 
History too, particularly 'in regard to youth, pos- 
sesses an incalculable advantage over a system of 
morals. In history all is full of Jifg and action j 
the I^ip91edge Bence derived will,' therefopej b^ 
. Impressed with a vividness and force of coiwic- 
tion impossible to be conveyed by tlie cold forma- 
I iity of didactic rules. Were not this a matter of 
fact, whicl;i everyone iflay obser\'e, if would be 
rendered evident from the consideration, that mo- 
rality is' Nothing more than the collective result 
of all the observations made at .many different 
times, tod by mastiy diflferdrit persons, upoti the 
various states^ and ctrcumstatlces, ahd actions, of 
human beings in life — ^tiport the universal conduct 
of man in society. Moral niles, indeed, always 
refer to something which htts hem done; but tliey 
are divested of all agents; the intetest and charnV 
of narrative are lost, aild, consequently, the im- 
.^pression is proportionally feeble. The iiichant-' 
ment of story upon a youthful mhid — a relation 
in which the intellectual eye ia fixed on definite 
objects and agents, kincfies ap intei'est and an en« 
^ thuisiastie ardoaf/ which instantly appropriate the 
indtractions it may convey, and which are there- 
' fore' instrumental in tmfolding and forming th« 
fiituie character; and if the* creadotis of Sncy 
.Jiave such a powerful effect on the juvenile heart; 
how much more impressive and useful must b« 
V the genuine delineations of history I 
\, , . . . Historj 
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History is natvually divided into two parts- 
ecclesiastical and civiU* The. first relafifes totte 
proBtentatural conduct of tbe Supreme B^g to* 
wards his creatures, and to the relation they sus- 
tain towards hUn/.^ll«?. second treats of the variout 
.transactions of mankind among themselves^ whe- 
ther private or public, domestic or natioxial. Tb^ 
last forms the. pppcipal object of. the following 
work ^ the former will be only mentioned in^ 
cide^itally; or, rather> on those occasions sdone 
^Where the concerns.of reli^on are necessarily in- 
terwoven with civil affairs^ and. have been pro- 
jjbactive pf qivil events. « QvH history^ is^ more- 
f)ver, subdivided into anciept and modem. These 
^e alsq subdivi«ibjle iato umversal 01' |)«rti2d 
aeral or particular. ^. . • 

The design of' the^ Ibllowiag conmiladon. is to 
^sent an epitome' of IJ[nlfersdl. Historyy "bo^ 
ancient and modem. It will/ thexefii)ie> compre- 
hend a succinct apeount of all- the nations and 
states which have ever existed, and will contain 
all the leading histonc Scts^ without descending 
to minuteness' of detail; ^ 

But as it is of great importance/ at the com- 
mencement of any study or science, to obtain^ 
distinct view of tte objects about wlu^ ovur atte;f* 
tipn is to be employed,, and of the end we ought 
to propose to ours'dves, we think it of';mometft 
.to sketch a prehminaxy outline of our plati^-bv 
which we shaU be^enabled to mark .the giieat «ras 
into which history naturally divides itseh^j lomen^ 
tion th^ important revolutions which have taken 
place in th^i worlds .^ith their general causes 'and 
cons^queQceSi and. thereby to exhibit. a- sort of 
historic map ^ the ^ooatries we Jore hereafter t» 
traverse. ;;'.: :; h.\ '" a ' ' * 

Ba. The 



?^ gtieat cpocbs .above alluded to^ into which 
^iyU ihifitoiy majr be i^solved^ are the following : 
. 1« I'fi^ efteoiim dfidaui- • 

;• . ii^tMi)tgiimiMjf cffrofm^ Msiory. 

.•• 4^ .TitiemiqiUst ofBttbyhn by Cyrus, and the de* 

^Mciimiof.tb^ £abyl(mtm em^irt: 

AiJUh rei^j^^AfkxaUdtr iAt Greaf, and the 
jm^riAnnb^qfiSie'' fusion impire, • • • • - •- ' . 

.\:-ft; lik'itatfduetiott of Qa^kage hy the Romans^, 
'^:.7^^^'&^^teigft of-tk fOipe^or' Trojan, when t ^ 
•So^non tinprrei ^cacAed it^ atfnost extent, 

: $«" T^ d^caaoA- df thi empire under^omtanfinei 
i,\ S^ntsdbdmiitiun^^thlf JVesiem Empire hj tr 
-Ber^^ufbihg^^t^kmtni ^ the d^ent Evrbpei 
nations, 

c: W^^^EMif^'^f^'JiMd^imt'/im^the ecHtquests 
jihsScfKootn^bnldTittrh. ' ■-' " ' \ ' 
-■ilirTkffdCmsades*'^*''*^ ..::- ^ 

i2^i' I^^dmirican-ani-fl^ineh S/POdutkfil 
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•FIRST I<&Rld'D>; 

:.iVrX* '34rsqfttatmg fiber-ittostosGUtatD chronologv 
jnf/.thiA^tsiad.^insfihsdl.addptthe Hebrew^ which 
^fi^cQinmooiy allowed to p<?MeM the highest autho* 
jntyi, iUoosdho^ tothe I W we w chronology > then, 
therp^fatiiaa idf/the* worid-is placed in the year 
{4004 isefbre tiie Christian JEkti, The Chinese, 
HiodflCks, and'rfigyytianty^havetnadfe pretensions 
' to a iOiuf^JBaiiier origi|i ; but these pretensicHis are 
iffippcotel J>]P Ad demhfe historic dociUBents, and 
must therefore be attributed to national vanity, 
' :. 1' 1 which 
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iKrhich prompts. e^?efy people to trace bade tiielr 
origin . into tbe remotest antiqmQr, in otd^ to give 
additional^ ecl^, to. their own nation. Tlb^sacied 
writings fnrftidb ns with the only credibte> or evett 
plausible^ account c^ this eariy period. From 
them we learn, that all the varions species of hur 
man beings -fipiaag from the same' sftock*— Adam 
and Eve. Frpm this fact we should, be led to 
imagine^ that the world would be bnt v^ty thinlf 
peopled after the lapse of many mote Genturi^ 
than this period comprehends > but we are^ more- 
,over> inibrmed, ih^t the lives of the ^t^diluvians 
were protracted to eight or nine tiiti^s the length 
of thc^ of the present inhabitants of tlie earth, 
and that they retained their powers of ]»x)creati{)<i 
proportionally long. We are also told, that the 
antediluviaa world was blessed with a milder 
temperature, and a clearer ^ky, than die most fa- 
voured clime of modern days — circumstances 
which must undoubtedly have formed a principal 
cause of the superior longevity and of the rapid 
population of it^ inhabitants. The direful diseases^ 
and plagues, and pestilences, which infest the 
present degenerate race of men, were to tlieni un- 
. known 5 and we shall therefore cease to^ wonder 
at the populousn^s of the .world before the 
deluge. ^ 

Our materials are far too scanty for us to judge 
correctly of tlie condition of the antediluvians. 
It appears, from a few facts incidentally mention- 
ed, that they had made considerable advances* in 
civilization. Th^y had invented many of the artif, 
among which music,; and tlie art of working in 
metals, are particularly mentioned. As the boun*- 
tiful fertility of tiie eirth provided th6ni with tj 
super-abundance of tlie means of subsistence, 

B3 . tliey 
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lihef gFftdual]!f4)etaiifift:ht|:ixliott«4 effBiamzft, and 
voftQfttr/^eveii'to a degr^ which almost surpassed 
Uiafter^^uemicms.i Not l^bg'^er Um fall the 
inali^Daiii paK^lopg begto t^ appefaf'Y '^nd t^ain, 
])D98essed^by^&6'daunon Eiit3SvfiIew his brotiter 
Abel; *"'* - - --v . . '• '-• ' ..• 

I In thig luiive^rftdil depravation of manners^ the 
aimple and^8Ubiimet«ligien of euf pibgenitors alike 
filled •jpo'U^tid'n. Their reli^hr ybough the 
'pnreRt Tneismyv^hfyse tnfth had been -confirmed to 
•o*tf first parent M'lth' the h^t imequivbcal de- 
i)lons4i^ofrt oi" divine power> was yet nnable to 
TOthsbnd the violence of those evil propensities 
inherent in huiBan nature^ dnd which nr^d them 
blindly on>vard' to thdir qWtt destruction. They 
cbntinued 'daily to grow more and more corrupt'; 
to he^pci'imeupon crkne, and pofiutiMi on pollu- 
tion, till As Deity, provoked at theii- matchless 
iniquity, and perceiving them past all recovery, 
xesolved to destroy them from Ihe fece of the 
«arth. He therefore caused a ^at and mighty 
4^ood io overwhelm the world, and every living 
'dM^9 both man and beast, periahed beneath the 

^' Q waters. But that the human race, and the 
' 5f348. t^^r species of animals, naight not be 
totally^xtinct, heprevioaslycommunicated 
his resolution to Noah, whom he commanded to 
build an ark sufficiently capadoiis to contain him-^ 
self and family, together with t\^-o of every species 
i6f 'existing animals : by these the new world was 
arf^erwards re-tenanted. The occurrence of this 
awful catastrophe is also alluded to 1)y profane 
writers, imd still more strongly verified \>y thi» 
presexrt appeanmc^ of tise globej 
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SECOND PERIOD, 
Frmn the Fhod t^ the Beghmmg of profane History, 

A FUER the waters of the deluge had subsided, 
-^^ so that the loftiest mountains began to lift 
their heads above the waves, the ark, after being 
long tossed to and firo upon the vast deep, is sup- 
posed to have finally rested on Mount Ararat, in 
Armenia^ The human race was now to be re- 
generated from those eight persons only who had 
been preserved from the general overthri)wj and 
the earth to be re-stocked with animals fix>m those 
which, by divine command, had followed Noah 
into the ark. The scripture, our only guide, now 
deserts us, and we have no means of ascertain- 
ing how long Noah and his posterity remained 
in the vicinity of that mountain. At length, how- 
ever, we find the whole human race assembled in 
Babylonia. Here their vain imaginations prompt- 
ed them to undertake to build a tower, wnose toj^ 
might reach unto heaven. This being deemed by 
theDei^ an act of presumption, as a punishment 
for their crime he confounded their language, 
and dispersed them over different parts of the 
earth. 

The 'three sons of Noah are supposed to have 
€et out in as many different directions i or rather 
Noah, at his death, is supposed to have bequeathed 
the whole world to Shem, Ham, and Japhet ! but 
tills account rests on no better foundation than 
that of conjecture J for on this point scripture is 
•itent, Asia is supposed to have been allotted to 
Sb&nx, Africa to Ham, and Europe to Japhet. 

Comer, 
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Gomer, the son of Japhet, is probably -the father 
of the Gonierian» or Celtes 5 his three brothers, 
Magog, Mesech, and Tubal, are the reputed pro- 
genitors of the Scythians, Samaritan^, Tartars, 
and Moguls. Madai, Javan, and Tiras, thi«^ 
other sons of Japhet, are said to have been the ' 
founders of the Medes; the lonians, the Greeks, 
and the Thracians. 

Sheni had five sons, £lam, Ashor, Arphaxad, 
Lud, and Aram. The first of these was the 
founder of the Persian nation; Assyria (now Cur- 
destan) was pfeopled by the descendants of Ashur; 
Arphaxad settled in Chaldaea; to Lud, Josephus 
has assigned Lydia, though this allotment Has been 
controverted j the posterity of Aram are supposed 
to have peopled Syria and Mesopotamia. 

Of tlie children of Ham, which were four, Cush 
is said to have continued in Babylonia, and to 
have been king of die southern parts of it, after- 
wards called KAu2esfan; whence his descendants 
are supposed to have migrated to the eastern 
parts of Arabia, and thence to the corresponding 
part of Africa. Mizraim, the second son, peopled 
Eg)'pt, Ethiopia, Cyrenaica, Libya, and the re- 
maining northern purts of that continent. The 
place of settlement of Phut, the third son, is un- 
known j but it seems to be generally allowed that 
Ganaan settled in Phoenicia, and founded the na? 
tions of Judea. 

Agreeably to what has been observed in the 
customs and manners of other infant nations, we 
find tliat hunting was the principal occupatloa 
among the original inliabitants of the world, as 
tills, in the infancy of nations, is the only means 
of subsistence. The most expert and active 
sportsman would naturally become the leader > an4 
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in other respects would soon gmn an ascendency 

over the rest. In the first ages, Nimrod, styled 

the mighty hunter, was the most daring and sue- 

cessfnl in his conquests over the wild beasts which » 

then infested the world;' and he not only became 

sovereigrt.in the chace, but was elected king, and 

.founded at Babylon the first monarchy recorded in 

^listory. Not long after, Nineveh was g ^ 

funded by Ashur, which city became the 2247/ 

capital of the Assyrian empire. About 

•the same time he also built two other cities, ftezen 

and Re^c^/i; but the situation «f these is un-i 

Icnown; In ^gypt were erected tiie cfties of 

Thebes; Then, Memphis, Tanis, all governed by 

'^eir itespective *kihgs. The scripture, moreover. 

In die time qf Abraham, mention? the kings of 

<jferBx, Sodom, €rom6rriia, &c., government* 

lurhidh must have existed for a considerable time. 

But riie desocndents ©f Noah, like their fore* 

fatliei;s b^efore the flcx>d, as they increased in po-» 

pulation, and in die -ab^indance of the means of 

fife, began to degenerate. The di^i^rent families 

.of manfcnd being widely separated, and the whole 

body being broken into a number of independent 

governments, tlip upiQr and purity of their reii- 

jgion were lost. ' Instead of me belief in one Su-\ 

preme God, a fundamental article in all religion, 

each nation appears to have had Deities peculiar 

to thernsdves, many of which were worshipped 

with the most inhunjan sacrifices. That the be* 

lief in the one Jiving and true God might not be 

buried and totally lost amidst the prevalent vices 

and corruptions, Abraham was appointed by God 

to preserve this salutary faith among a chosen 

people^ select^ as the sacred depository of tha 

only 
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g^ Q only true religion. ' This appointment if 

1921. tinned the c^ling of Abrahan*. From 

Abraliam was descended Isaac^ and from 

Isaac, Jacob, the father of the twelve Patriarchs, 

or head of tribes in the Jewish history. 

The first considerable revolution which occurs 
in history, after this period, is the migration of 
the Israelites out of Egypt, where they had lived 
in bondage for a period of four hundred years. 
This remarkable event was attended with the 
most signal disaster to the Egyptians — some of 
the nations inhabiting Judaea were also, at the 
same time, exterminated. The Jews finally settled 
^ J^ in Canaan, the promised land. In this 
1491. great and memorable calamity of the 
Egyptians, all their historic records appear 
.to have perished : for no mention is made of so 
remarkable a catastrophe j and the general history 
of Egypt, at this period, is plunged in the deep- 
est obscurityr. 

In process of time, the kingdoms of Nineveh 
and Babylon were united, which together formed 
.the basis of the Assyrian empire, whose autho- 
rity continued supreme in Asia for several 
centuries. 

Javan, tlie son of Japhet, is the reputed proge- 
nitor of the Greebi ; though the time of his first 
settlement has not been attempted to be ascer- 
tained. Chronologers, however, have endeavoured 
to fix the date of the foundation of several of the 
most ancient Grecian kingdoms. The kingdom 
of Sicyon, near Corinth, is said to have been 
founded about the year 209O, before Christy 
.and Inachus and Og}'ges established colonies in 
Argos and Attica, about two c;enturles after. 
Inachus is said to have been the first who collected 

the 
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the scattered Greeks into one body; or rather, it 
seems more probable that he only prevailed upon 
a few of the. wandering hordes to quit their vaga- 
bond life and join his little colony in Argos. 
Frona this period profane history begins, « ^ 
in some degree, to be divested of fable j iq^q] 
and its relations consequently assume in- 
Creased authenticity and credit; still, however^ 
the sacred writings supply the only documents on 
which we can rely with confidence. 

The s^e of the arts in these early ages is no 
where clearly' delineated ; yet it is not difficult to 
deduce^ from the small number of historic fact* 
of which we are in possession, a probable conjec- 
ture, that some of the arts must have made no in- 
considerable progress. Noah and his family 
would naturally communicate what tlieyliad learnt 
among their antediluvian brethren; sd tliat the 
post-diluvians had not the disadvantage of infant 
nations, in after-ages, of beginning their career 
from a state of complete barbarism. They %verc' 
already in possession of the most valuably raate-^ 
rials, derived from a civilized people, for tlie erec- 
tion of new civil communities. . Aotordingly we* 
find them, at no distant period after the .flood, 
tmiting into large sociaies, building cities, and 
founding kingdoms. These facts alone are ade-' 
quate pfobfs of tlie existence of the arts — and of 
some of them in a state of considerable perfection. 
Commerce was carried onto some extent ^s; 
early as the time of Abtahani, as the metals had 
dlready become a medium of exchange. We 
find a place of sepulture paid for by a certain 
tjreight of silver. Agriculture must be in an im- 
proved state— a great general . sTtper-abundanc(5 
f0 tb^ Oficossiarieil 6f lilO miist be produced-, befons^ 
• - *• - nations 
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nations determine a certain- quantity of- gold or 
silver substances in no form assisting to support 
life^ to be an equivalent for the exchangeable 
value of any commodity m barter. Inland com^ 
merce, therefore, at this perfod, appears to have 
been extensively carried on in the east. 

The Phoenicians, from their contiguity to the 
sea, veiy early engaged in maritime conunerfce. 
The autnority of scripture is here suppiorlecf by 
tlie concurrent testimony of Herpdotus. Xhe 
small portion of the science of astronomy known 
and taught by the shepherd tribes, would naturally 
be adopted, and perhaps improved, by these in- 
fant navigators^ who therefore, in the course of 
a few centuries, had not only established an ex- 
tensive trade by sea, but had become experienced 
in navigation. The shepherd nations, before the 
death of Jacob, could measure t^ie duration of the 
year by the revolutions of the moon^hence ori- 
ginated the lunar year. To this was added an 
observation of the fixed stars, which naturally led 
the way to the ^scovery of the solar year. But 
the Egyptians, and a few of the Asiatic nations, 
had alone n\ade such advances in the arts, in 
science and in civilization. The other nations ci 
the world.were, probably^ ^t'this time^ plunged 
in the deepest barbarism*^ 

The histories of the extensive empires of Assy- 
ria, and of Egypt— empires which, at thchr rise> 
shone forth with such dazzling splendour, now 
tiotally disappear, and are enveloped in impene- 
^ ^ trable darkness^ There is a chasm in the 
1^%^ Assyrian histpiy, after the xeign of Nimas^ 
the successor of Semiranois and IQinuS;^ 
en the Assyrian throne, for aperiodof 80i>vears: 
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xeign of Sejostrifi, who succeeded Ajneuopiia 
(the Pharaoh of scripture) for 300 years 3 the 
• princes intervening between Sesostrig and Boccho* 
lis not being known even by name. 

Nob^ithstandingthis chasm in ^the histoiy of 
Egypt, we may safely infer,, that it continued in a 
flourishing condition, since its increasing popula- 
tion caused it Qontinually to send fortii colonies 
into distant nations. One of these colo- g ^ 
nies, according to common opinion, con- 1355; 
duc^ by Cecrops, landed in Greece, and 
founded the famous city of Athens. A very plau- 
sible doubt, however, may be hazarded on this 
subject. This coloay, with much greater proba- 
bilityi set sail from Phcenicia— a nation equallv 
populous^ and. besides distinguished for its skill 
in navigation: whereas the Egyptians, at this 
period^ had no maritime commerce, and conse- 
quently no practice in naval affairs. Eut it is of 
little moment whether this question be determined 
or not. Cecrops soon ihade an attempt to civilize 
theifvild and rude natives of Attica. He con- 
structed twelve, small villages, which afterwards 
coalesced into the city of Athens, in y^hich he pre- 
vailed upCQ the wandering tribes to &s, their re- 
sidence; he enacted laws^ and introduced tlie 
deities and regions worship of the Egyptians^ 
These salntary regulations were adopted and im- 
proved by his successor^ so that the Athenians 
mi new taken the first step towards that elegance 
and refinement which afterwards rendered Athens 
cme of the most iUiistriohs cities upon earth. 

The other parts of Greece had been already 
pec^led fiom Egypt and the^Esst; so that thd 
xmte coontry.-comptehendedj at this period^ a 
luunber of pctty^ iftdcpepdcnt» piincq^alities ; 
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many of which had also made some advances 
towards a regular government. From proximit/ 
of situation, these states were continually em^ 
broiled by mutual jealousies and animosities. 
To prevent these intestine divisions, which never 
failed to harass and weaken tliemselves, and 
which would ' eventually have exposed them to » 
the mercy of a foreign enemy, Amphictyon con- 
ceived the project of uniting tlie several uncon- 
nected governments into, one great confederacy, 
to be cemented by a council, composed of depu- 
ties from the respective states. Amphictj'on had 
the address* to prevail upon twelve cities to 
join in tliis association, each of which, at first, 
sent one delegate only to the general assembly, 
which, from its founder, was called the AmpkiC' 
tyonic cpuncll. Their number was afterwards in- 
creased to twenty- four, and in the time of Anto- 
ninus Pius, it amounted, according to Pausanias; 
to thirty. This memorable council held their 
meetings at T/iermopyia:. To add still greater in- 
fluence and solemnity to^tlieir Cliaracter, and 
thereby to fix the' institution on 'the most solid 
foundation, they were moreover appointed to the 
superintendehce of the teoiple of , Apollo at Del- 
phi j where they likewise held, their assemblies. 
They met twice every year j and also ori emcr- 
.gencies} .and tlipir deliberations were always upon 
subjects wliich respected tlie general interests' tt 
the confederacy*. We shi(ll afterwards find^that 
the Grecian states, thus closety xmited, wer6 
able to repel the whole forge of the Persian' em- 
pire. ., _ . . • ^» " " 

* in tHe year before C&istl?? 22, thfe-Jstilifnl^i 
games were instituted at Corintli. After bein^ 
regularly celebnited {qz someycaj*, iter were 

' " intfirrupfeUj 
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iDtermptedj but were afterwards re-instituted by 
Theseus* in honour of Neptune, when the time 
of their celebration formed an xra> from which 
the years were reckoned. The celebrated Olym- 
pic g9flies were, acccording to the most received 
opinionj established by Hercules in houour of 
?upiter-01ympius, after » victory obtained over 
Augeas B. C. 1222. These, however, were not; 
regularly and constantly celebrated, till revived a 
third time by Corcebus, B. C. 776. From thi» 
period, they constitute an epoch, the first cer- 
tain one which occurs in profane history, to which 
all important events are referred, and by which 
their chronc^gy is settled. These games> to- 
gether with the Fythian and Nemean, are immor- 
talized in the odes of Pindar. 

llie salntary regulations of Amphictyon having 
produced security from any considerable internal 
animosities, between the confederated states, their 
restless activity now goaded them to undertake 
foreign expeditions for the general benefit. Tht 
(irs t of these on record is the Argonautic ex- g q 
pedition, the objlict of which was, in the al- \ 2(53", 
iegorical language of antiquity, to recover 
the golden fleece from iEetes, lung of Colchis, 
who had unjustly obtained possession of it by 
the murder of his son-in-law Phr^Ttus. The de- 
tail of the fable is too long to be inserted in this 
place. The real object bow-ever of the expedition 
seems to have been, to settle a. colpny in the 
country bordering upon Colchis (nowMingrelia), 
and to open the commerce of tlie Euxine sea. 
Thiey obtained here a specimen of the riches of 
Asia; and the success of the Argonauts may be 
inferred from the circumstance, mat the Greeks 
were ever after inclined to Asiatic e.\.peditions. 
'^ ' C 3 Tlte 



The next expedition of tlie Greeks, and one of 
g Q the most celebrated in history, was ihstt 
1184. against Troy, a city of Phry^a Minor. 
This renowned city, after sustaining^ siege 
erf ten years, was betrayed into the hands of t£d 
enemy by iEneas and Antenor, widi sftme otihersi 
and Troy was rednced to ashes. After this cata-* 
•trophe, -^neas with a fe^ fbllowers escaped in- 
to Italy, and became the remote founder o^ 
Rome. In the -short period intervening between 
the Argonautic-and Trojan expeditions, tiie Greek* 
must have made tonsiderawe improvements, at 
least in nmitfical science. The fittte fleet, of 
■which the ship Argo was the admiral, could have 
been, from <fce infant navigation of that period^ 
not superior in magnitude, and probably far in- 
ferior in accommodation, to our modern fishing 
vessels; The fleet sent out in the expedition to 
Troy, consisted, according tx) tiie lowest compu- 
tation, of a thousand ships (Thucydides sup- 
poses dieir number to have been one thousand 
t^\'o Jhcundred), tiie largest of which carried one 
himdted and t^^'e^ty men each: the smallest fif^. 
We may therefore conclude, that the nutnber of 
meneftffagedin t!iis celebrated eimedition amount* 
cd, at least, to one hundred thousand. Iliese 
vessels also, must have been very -rudely con- 
structed; tliey were only half-decked 5 it(i(oeSnbt 
appear that iron was employed in their construc«» 
tion ; and the use of the saw, an instrument so 
necessary to the operations of the carpenter, was 
then unknown. 

^ J, It is of importance however to enter a 

1^96. little more into detail in regard toGi^ece, 

than is either necessary or possible in je- 

CIpect of the other kingdoms or states we hare be» 

foiv 
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' foe meRtioned. Here we have an opportunity 
of tracing the origin and progress of government, of 
arts and of manners, ^hose influence has extend- 
ed even to modern times.— The several countries, 
into which Qri'^^ce vas divided, were governed, 
each by a king or chieftain, who united in his 
own person the different characters of general, 
judge, and priest. There were also a number of 
leaders, subordinate to him, whose influence 
over their particular clans or tribes was equally 
powerful with that of the prince over his imme- 
diate followers. . These were continually at war 
with each other, and often with their king, whom 
their ever- wakeful jealousies sufficiently restrain- 
ed from despotic encroachments. Each particu- 
lar state exhibited, in miniature, the picture which 
the whole country presented prior to the time of 
Amphictyon. To produce one great eflect, it 
was necessary that tliey should be made to act witli 
concert. Theseus therefore, about the year be- 
fore Christ J 234, conceived the vast design of 
gathering together all the dispersed inhabitants of 
Attica into one town. He went from tribe to 
tribe, settling their differences, and appeasing 
' their animosities; proposing at the same time, 
that there should be a common agreement, and 
that they should all become citissens of one city. 
By his persuasions and address, together with his 
known courage and resolution, he prevailed upon 
the people to favour his proposal. He began his 
operations by courting popularity among the pea-r 
sants and artisans, and by weakening die attach- 
ment of the tribes to their respective leaders. He 
then dissolved all distinct courts of justice, coun- 
cil-halls Yind corporations, and erected a council- 
tall,' (called Prytanfeum) xommon to all the Ar 
. - * ' ' C 3 tbeniansj 
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^enians; ordaining, besides, a common fea^t andf 
sacrifice, entitled Panathenaea, or die sacrifice of 
all the united Athenians. He moreover offered pro- 
tection and various privileges to strangers of all 
countries, who would come and settte in his n^w 
city. AU the power and splendour of the state 
weretlius centred in Athens. After these wise re- 
gulations, Theseus (according to Plutarch), agree- 
ably to the promise he had made the people, to 
Induce them to accede to his original proposal, 
laid down his kingly power, and organized a com- 
mon-wealth; reserving to himself only the pri- 
vilege of being their conmiander in war, and su- 
preme magistrate in time of peace. 

We have here sketched the origin of the first 
monarchy (for the resignation of Theseus was 
merely nominal) of which history furnishes any 
distinct account; and it is applicable not only to 
the other states of Greece, but, probably with 
some small variations, to all {he monarchies which 
have ever arisen in the world. The duration, 
howeve., of that established by Theseus was not 
very considerable. The seeds of its decay had 
been sown in the establishment itself. Theseus 
had divided the Athenians into three classes — no- 
bles, husbandmen, and artisans. To the nobles 
he committed the election of magistrates, the en- 
acting and execution of the laws, and the con- 
duct of religious concerns. As a counterbalance 
to this inordinate power, he bestowed many pri- 
irileges upon the people ; so that, from the progress 
of arts and manufactures, they obtaihea a supe- 
riority in riches, and were of course alwsnrs verjr 
superior in numbers. Tliey, at length, becamb 
uneasy under regal authority, and aspired to in- 
Aspendence. At the demise of Godrus^ the I7t& 

idnsr 
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kbgj Who died a vcJuntary sacrifice for the 
safety of his conntry, they abolished the ^^• 
regsA .power, proclaiming that none but 
Jnpher shouia be king Sf Athens. This g^^^ 
revolntion happetied abtHlt the thne that 1095, 
the Jews were dissati^ed with remaining 
under the government of the tiHie God, and fe- 
^raired a mortal' sovereign, that th^ might ho 
like other nations. 

Thfe go\^emment of "Thebes, anoflier of the 
Greckn gtctl^s, followed the example of Athens. 
Tliis city had heen founded by Cadmus, with a 
cokmy from Phoenicia, near a century before the 
Trojan war, since which timfe it had been sub- 
jected to kingly government. The Thebans were 
a people proverbially stupid, and, notwithstanding 
t& revolution in favdur of liberty, exhibited no- 
thing wbrthy of ndtrce, till (seven hundred yeara 
after) under the wise and courageous conduct of 
^paminondas, they rose to be the masters of 
Greece : a striking pfbof, that ability and virtue 
in the ruler communicate their corresponding 
great qualities to the subject. Similar ievolutions 
tbok place about the "same time in other states of 
Greece. 

Athens and Sparta, however, from ihe pre- 
eminence they acquired, giving the character to 
the genius, the politics, and manners of the 
Greeks^ demand our particular attention. On 
the decease of Codrus, the Athenians abolished 
Toyaltyj but, in effect, the abolition extended to 
little mare than the name: for they now esta- 
blished a perpetual magistrate, under the title of 
Archon, whom they invested with authority nearly 
equal to that of their former kings. This office 

<oiitiimed daneeliundred axid thixty-one years, m 

th« 
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the family of Codrus, before they became thorouglv- 
, ly sensible tliat the alteration had contributed lit- 
tle to the progress of freedom. They therefore 
determined to lessen the dignity of the Archontic 
office, limiting the period of its continuance to 
three years. But the desire of liberty increased 
2 Q with its possession, and they demanded a 
634. still further reduction of the power of the 
Archon . This commotion ended in a deter- 
mination to elect nine magistrates with the same 
title, whose office should be annual, and who 
should be rendered accountable for the discharge 
of that, office to the people. Here was a gigantic 
stride to^J'ards liberty; andthe"peopleexperiepced 
such exuberance of joy and exultation at tlie imr 
portance tJiey had now acquired, as to be driven 
mto every species of licentiousness. Thus, the 
advantage tliey had gained terminated not in li* 
berty, but in anarchy. 

., Before this period, the Athenians had no writlej^i 

laws; and their ancient customs, on account of 

1 he successive changes in the government, had 

lost their power to restrain the prevalent irregu- 

Jarities" In tliis state of public affairs, Draco^ 

g ^ who was Archon in the 3C)th Olympiad, 

6^3. undertook to conipbse a code of laws'. 

\ These, from tlieir inhuman rigour, were 

reinarked, by Demades an Atlienian t)rator, to be 

written not with ink, but with blood. Every 

offence was indiscriminately puuislied with death; 

no distinction being made between the stealing of 

an apple, and the commission of a murder. 

g Q^ At length Solon, the wise, the greats 

594.* • the good, appeared not only to regenerate 

the age in which he lived, but to become 

the eternal benefactor of the human race. AU 

turned 
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turned their eyes to Solon as their deliverer front 
those rainons disorders which at tliis period distract- 
ed the ^tate j and he was imammously elected Ajr- 
chon and sovereign legislator. No man could bd 
better fitted to give laws to his countiy. He had 
devoted much of his time to philosophical and po- 
Ktical studies — had travelled over the greatest 
part of Greece, and was, moreover, endued with 
a deliberative calmness, and elevation of sonl, 
'Which raised him above the partialities of pa$sion, 
and kept him firm in the midst of danger. He 
commenced his reform, by abrogating all the^an* 
guinary laws of Draco, except that which related 
to murder, for which he thought no^unishmeni 
€o>Qld be too severe. He next proceeded to new- 
model the political law 5 then divided the people 

* into four classes, according to their wealth. All 
the public offices of the state were shared by tho 
ftree first classes. Tlie people were rendered in- 
capable of any office of gm'emmentj but, as a 
compensation for thig, they were allowed a vote 
in the national assemblies— ^a, privilege appar^ntlj; 
trifling, and which at this period gave tibem, in- 
deed, no considerable weight; but was, in reality^ 
the important first step,^from which th^ eventually 
mounted to supreme power. As a cliecTc upon 
ihc general council of the nation, in which all 
matters of public and of momentous concern 
were Jfinally determined, he instituted "Qie senate 
and Areepiy^s. The 'first was composed of four 
hundred persons, one from each tribe, who pre- 
pared all important bills whicli came before the 
assembly of the people : the second was a court 
of jitsticej but the number of judges, of which 

• h consisted, is not accurately known. They have 
|)eeu successively limited to nine, to thirty-one, 

t© 
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to fifty-one, and sometimes to a greater number 5 ^ 
and each of these might be the true one, thoughi 
at different periods : for it is by no means ascer- 
tained that Solon was the original institutor of this 
court. It is more probable, that he only intro- 
duced into it some new and important regula- 
tions. From his time, as none but the wisest and 
most virtuous of the Atlienians were admitted as 
hiembers of this august body, it gained a won-- 
derful ascendency in the republic: yet he pro- 
vided, . that there should always lie an appeal to. 
the people from the decisions ot the magistrates- — 
a law which could not fail to secure the freedom 
of the state. 

Solo;j also imposed this oath upon the Archons, 
previous to their admission to office: — '* that 
they would observe the laws, and administer jus- 
tice without partiality- -tliat they would nevex: ' 
ajlow themselves to be corrupted by tribes ; and 
if they did, that they would dedicate a statue of 
gold, of equal weight with their own bodies, to 
the Delphian Apollo/* — Such was the wise system 
of government established by Solon: a system 
which raised his countrymen to the highest pitch 
of prosperity, of glory and renown, and still re- 
mains a monument for the admiration of the 
world. Except a period of about Mty years, dur- 
ing which the government of Athens had been - 
usurped by.Pisistratus and his family, the laws of 
Solon flourished, in full vigour, for a period of 
four hundred years. 

The government of Sparta is equally famed ia 
history with that of Athens. Sparta, like the rest 
of the Grecian states, was originally divided into 
^ number of small principalities, subject each to 
its .respective chieftain. X^elex is supposed to 

have 
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liave been the first king. He had thirteen g ^ 
successors, whose reign terminated with i2>\6.* 
the sons of Orestes, when the Heraclidae 
obtained possession of the Peloponnesus, about 
eighty years after the Trojan war; Frocles and 
Eurysthenes, the descendents of the Heraclida»> 
shared the crown between them 5 and it is remark- 
able, that the succession, in a direct line, o n 
continued in this family for nine hundred i{o2, 
years, ending with Cleomenes, in the 
year two hundred and twenty before the Christian 
iEra. 

The Spartan government, however, did not as- 
sume that particular form, which has. excited the 
wonder and admiration of posterity, till g q 
the time of Lycurgus . It was a peculiarity 884? 
of the Spartan government, as iready ob- 
served, to be administered by two hereditary' kings. 
This institution Lycurgus left unaltered j but he 
Vms cautious to restrain their authority, by the 
creation of live officers, under the title of Ephori, 
whose power extended even to the imprisonment 
of the kings, if their conduct were thought to de- 
serve such an indignity. He also established a 
senate ' (composed of tvventy-eight senators) and ^ 
an assembly of the people, agreeably to tlie plan 
of policy adopted at Athens j but the peculiar in- 
stitutions, wnich form the distinguishing feature 
of his policy, and which rendered the Lacedaemo- 
nian government unique in . the history of the 
world, are th.e following:— He destroyed all di- 
stinctions, by making atiequal and impartial divi- 
sibh of the land among the members of the com- 
monwealth} he prohibited the use of money, 
eidier of' gold or^ silver, substituting iri its stead 
a cuxhbt^ns com of brass and iron. By these two 
"«... . laws 
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laws lie effectually secured hb countrymen fioont 
the debilitating efiecta of. luxury andeffeminacy^ 
as well as froni the grovelling passion of avaricej 
9nd prbcluded the e^bition ot riches and splen^ 
dour^ to tempt the cupidity q£ strangers. He oit* 
<lained^ that all the citizens should dine in comr 
mon^ upon the coarsest tare* and that no one 
whatever should be. privileged to us^ a more lux« 
urious died than the isest;. th^t dxey should lu^ 
no intercourse with foreigners, permitting, but few 
even to travel: these regulations prevented tbe in* 
■ troduction of foreign manners and corruption; 
and that the youths^ as soon at th^ had attained 
their seventh year, should be intrusted to apuUic 
master^ and their education left to the wisdom of 
the laws: they thus became the children of tb^ 
state, ra^er thaq. of their own natural parents^ 
Even £rom their childhood^ the Spartans wem 
taught to endure labour . and hardship — to lovo 
honour and liberty,, and to suSer deathitself with« 
out fear or regret. 

The great object of this celebrated lawgiver w^ 
evidently, to produce a free and warlike natioiu 
This purpose his institutions were admirably cak 
culated to effect. Though many of them are dism 
gusting to modem refinement, and others neithac 
practicable^ noc deserving to be practised by nnh 
dern states — ^stiU the general principle dedjocibto 
from the history of 1 .affidaftmon is- important and 
just : — it is to me establishment of impartial lawsj 
that kindled^ e\ery Spartan's breast an interest 
and a love for his countiy^ to which.mnst be at^ 
Uibuted the Spartaa*s courage and inagnanimity 
—the states* |^ry and renowA. 

The other ancient republic^ were estabUsbed 
ueailjr upon. jjixnUy faungg^igys^ ^ S^titifincc^io 
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istent with the design of this general view^ to 
reat of other countries at equal length. It ap- 
leared necessary in respect of Athens and Sj)arta, 

I order that we may perceive, more distinctly^ 
lie connexion of events^ and the influence which 
be principles established in these states have ex« 
rted upon the transactions of other nations. 

The kingdom of Judea under king David ^ q 
pproached its utmost limits. The extent 1045* 
f its territories, however, was never con- 
derable. The prodigious wealth and magnifi* 
ence of Solomon therefore will appear incredible, 

II we examine its sources. David, his father, 
ad amassed immense spoils, by his conquests 
ver his various enemies; and Solomon had him- 
i]f established, through the friendship of Hiram 
ing of Tyre, a commerce with the East Indies; 
id the almost inexhaustible riches of India^ in 
rery age, are well known. 

From the death of Solomon we date the g^ ^ 
^line of the Jewish Empire. The divi- 975^ 
3n of the kingdom into two, through the 
aprudence of Rdioboara, rendered it a more easy 
ey to the ambitious avarice of Shishak, king of 
jypt, who, five years after, pillaged Jerusalem^ 
id all thp fortified cities of Judah. The com* 
erce to the East Indies was now discondnued, 
id consequently the principal source of itg * 

Salth dried up. This, together wth the almost 
ntinual wars between Israel a^d jFudah, is suf*^ 
lent to account for the singularly rapid decline 
iservable in the Jewish affairs. 

Shishak is commonly scrpposed to be the Sesos* / 

s of profane writers. There is a correspond- 
ce in theprocfegious magnitude of the respec- 
e a^mameAtt with whioi they inyaded ^udeaj 
Voi. L "n *' • lb«r 
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that' of Shishak being reputed to consist of sixty 
thousand cavaky and one thousand •two hundred 
chariots; that of Sesostris only of twenty-four 
thousand cavalry, indeed 5 but the number of his 
ehariots is increased to twenty-seven thousand. 
This coincidence, we acknowledge, is not exact: 
yet, if to tliis general agreement in number, we 
add the difficulty, almost the impossibility of fix- 
ing on any other king of Egypt, capable of under- 
taking this expedition, in the days of Solomon, 
the argument must be allowed to be nearly con- 
clusive. 

Shishak having witlidrawn his anny, the Jews 
were granted a short period to reispire from the 
calamities of war. In the year p41 B. C. how- 
ever, Judea was again invaded by Zera, an Ethio- 
pian, with an army of a million of infantry, and* 
three hundred chariots. This army was opposed 
by another consisting of five hundred and eighty 
thousand jnen,« under the conduct of Asa king of 
Judah, and defeated with great slaughter. 

About this time, Syria begins to rise into his- 
torical importance. That kingdom commenced 
in the days of David under Hadadezer, whose 
capital was Zobah. This prince had been de- 
feated by David in several engagements and pro- 
bably rendered tributary to him. OneRezon, how- 
ever, before the death of David, rebelled against 
Hadadezer, and gained possession of Damas- 
cus, erecting there a kingdom, which rapidly ad- 
vanced in power- The Syrian princes were thus 
situated in the neighbourhood of the two rival 
states of Israel and Juda (whose capitals were Sa- 
mairia and Jerusalem) -, and being bitter enemies 
of botli, and desirous to establish their own power ^ 
QD t^e ruins of these twpjUtes^ tUey availed them-v' 
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selves of this advantageous situation; pretend- 
ing to assist the one against the other> in or- 
der the more efifeetually to weaken both. For 
a detail of tliese transactions, between the JewTk* 
and Syrians, we must reter to the Old Test^. * 
ment, where only they are to be fgund. The 
Syrian empire, however, was totally destit)yed 
by Tiglath Pileser, king of Assyria; and • 
the kingdom of Samaria by Shalmanezer, ^' ^• 
his successor; the peppjebeipgeitliermas- , . 
sacred, or carried into captivity iptp Me- g j^ 
dia, Persia, arid the countries about the '75^1.' 
Caspian sea. 

While these transactions ^re taking place in the 
East, we obsenre to arise in the West those for- 
midable empires, destined hereafter, not only tp 
' subdue, but to surpass in glory and e^ctent of do- 
minion, all the kingdoms of the earth. In Africa^ 
Carthage was founded, according to one accounts 
about S69 B. C, according to another, npt tijl 
a, hundred years later. In Europe, the 
conquest of the Pel(^nnesus by the Hera- 
clid^, already mentioned, and which hap- ,jgy * 
pened about 000 B. C. was followed by * 
a considerably increase in the civilization „^^ 
pf Greece 5 which v^s itill further pro- 
moted by the revival of the Olympic games, 'which, 
ty furnishing a certain and decisive" epoch, facili'- 
tated not only thfc writmg of the Grecian « q^ ' 
history, but of those of all other nations. 748* " 
In the last year of the seventh Olympiad, 
the foundation of Rome was laid by Romulus. 
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THIKD PERIOD, 

From ike Begmung of prof ant History U fie End 

of theftAuioue limes. 

nPHE third general period properly begins at the 
**" re-institution of the Olympic games, when 
^ Q Coroebus obtained the prize. From this 
5C8.* ^^^9 profane history rises in acciiracy and 
authenticity, and the histories of different 
nations are consequently more to be depended 
upon,. Our employment in this place will be, 
simply to give a concise delineation of tlie general 
state of the wosld at the conclusion of the period. 
The northern part* of Europe were probably but 
thinly inh^Vi ted withunlmown and barbarous na- 
tions j vet whose posterity^ in after ages, over- 
ran ana subdued the enquire of Home. France 
and Spain were peopled by the Gomerians or 
Celtes. Italy was divided into a number of petty 
states, from colonies of Gaulish and of Grecian 
extraction, among which, Rome had already be- 
come one of the principal, and was now under 
>tlie government of Servius TuUius. The Romanjs 
had enlarged their dominions, by die conquest df 
several neighbouring cities, particularly that of 
Alba Longa, whose inhabitants they had removed 
to Home. The Athenians and Spartans, having 
become pre-eminent in Greece, were rivals of each 
other. The former were iflourishjng under the 
laws of Solon, actively engaged in navigation and 
commerce, and growing rich from their emolu- 
ments; the latter, under the martial institutions 
of LycurguB, had become the most honoured and 
powerful people of Greece. Corinth, Thebes, 
Argos and Arcadia, had also arisen to consider- 
ably respectability. The ancient kingdom of 

Assyria 
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Assyria was destroyed by Arbaces,. governor of 
Media, and Belesis^ governor of Babylon, and 
Sardanapalos^ its weak, ejQfeminate, and last em" 
peror, consum^ in the flames of his capital ; and 
the inhabitants of Nineveh carried to Babylon. 
Even the materials of \^ich it was built were re- 
moved, to strengthen or adorn that proud city, 
the most spacious and piagnifieent in tlie world. 
Nebuchadpeiwer, a wise 4nd vajiant prince, now 
filled the throne. In tlie year 587 B. C. he had 
tofaUy overthrown the kingdooi of Judea 5 razed 
the city of Tyre three years before, and ovei*-nm 
the whole kingdom of Egypt. Josephus asserts, 
that he even conquered Spain, and reigned there 
nine years, when he abandoned it to the Cartha-r 
ginians 5 but there is soiiie improbability in this 
narration. The extent of the Babylonian empire, 
though not certainly known, must have been of 
prodigious magnitude. According tp scripture, it 
siu'passed in riches any which succeedea. It is 
certain tliat it comprehe%ided Phoenicia, Palestine, 
Syria, Babylonia, Media, and Persia, and perhap* 
India J all of which countries, abounding in riches, 
contributed to increase the splendour and magni- 
ficence of Babylon, and to swell the wealth an4 
power of the Babylonian monarch. When we 
. consider all these circumstances, we can ho longer 
tiiink incredible tl^e accounts of Herodotus re- 
specting the unexampled grandeur of the city-j 
nor ca;i we hesitate \o believe, that its king must 
have been the most opulent and powerful upoi} 
earth. At this period' there is a chasm in the 
^story of Cartjiage for 300 years, 
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FOURTH PERIOD, 

¥wm the 'End of thefahuloui Times to the Conquest 

of BabyUm by Cyrus, 

'T*HE cammeticement of the fourth general 
*■- period is dated from ihe end of the fabulous 
^Q^ times, to the conquest of Babylon by 
569.' Cyrus, and includes only (he short space of 
■ thirty-one years. The occasion of this re- 
volution was the following: Evil-merodacli, son 
of Nebuchadnezzer, in a great hunting-match, on 
his marriage, entered the country of the Medes. 
This occurred in the life-lime of his father. It 
happened, that some of his troops came up, at 
this conjuncture, to relieve the garrisons on the 
frontiers. Hiese he joiiied to those within, and, 
with wanton and unprovoked hoatiUty, began to 
plunder and lay waste the adjacent country. A 
revolt of tlxe Medes immediately ensued, which 
Boon became general over Media and Persia. 
Evil-merodach was repulsed, with great slaughter, 
by Astyages and his son Cyaxares. It does not 
appear that a reconciliation ever took place; on 
the contrary, the breach continued to widen j till 
Cyrus, the grandson of Astyages, completed the 
^ Q conquest of Babylon. 
538.' About the time of Nebuchadnezzer*8 
death, which happened in the year 562', 
Croesus, king of Lydia, subdued the lonians, or 
Grecian colonies in Asia-minor. Hiese, tliough 
obliged to pay tribute, and to fiifnish him some 
forces in time of war, were yet free from every 
oppression, and were therefore attadied to h» 
government. Now CA^us was regaled by tlie 
Jaabylonians, if not as a subject, at least as a faith- 
ful ally: accordingly, whea Cyroa was proceed- 

ing 
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. mg to conquer different parts of the Babylonish 

lerapire, previous to'his attack 'of tjie capital, the 

lonians refused submission/ tiwtwithstanding the 

offer of very advantageous terms. Crcesus Himself 

was soon after defeated and takan prisoner, .'^b 

lonians flien sent ambassadors to G^us/oifttitig 

to submit on tlie terms formerly proposed. These 

were now -refused ; and the loniatks, prepating tb 

resist, applied to the Spartans for support. The 

Spartans, though they could not be prevailed upon 

■ttt assist their countiymen, dispatched ambassa*- 

dors to Cyrus with menacing instructions, to 

which he returned a contemptuous answer, and 

forced* the lonians to submit at^discretiofi, five 

years before the capture df Babylon. 'In thijs 

transacJtion we discover the origin of d^e mutuA 

•hatred between the Greeks and Persians. By 

this ill-timed severity to the Greeks, vCyrus r^isett 

tip an enemy in this warlike people, whidh proved 

irresistible % his successors, and which, proba*- 

bly, only wanted an union of councils and of 

forces to vanquish Cyrus himself. 

From ih& ara of 'die conquest of Babylon, bjr 
Cyrus, the great Asiatic nations, hitherto so pro* 
ixiinent in history, begin to lose their lustre, anfl 
to be sunk in shade. At the close of this period, 
^therefore, it may be proper to advert to the pro- 
gress 'these nations, particularly the Babylonians, 
the Assyrians, anS the Egyptians, had made iti 
the aJfts and sciences. . 

With all nntions, astrbrtortry is the first scientfe 
isrhich attracts notice; and its rude beginning k 
^aceable to the pastoral state bf mankind. The 
latncnxs temple of Bdtis, supposed by sofrie ttuthoi^ 
x>ije the remains of tlie to\^r of Bab'^l, seems fc 
i^ve been erected tbrthe purposes df^an'cfcserf- 

vatory^ 
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Fatoiy. It does not appear, however^ that aay of 
these ancient nations had advanced so far as tp 
be capable of explaining the true canses of the 
phaenomena of the heavens. The Zodiac was very- 
early invented by the Babylonians or Chaldeans^ 
:pQt by. the Egyptians^ 3s some have supj^osed. 
. From the accounts transmitted to us^ we cau 
also form some notion of their advanx>ement and 
taste in af chitecture. The most famous works of 
Babylon— the walls of the city, temple of Bdus, 
hanging gardens^ .Nebuchadnezzer's palace, artir 
£cial canals and lakes, and bridge of Babylon, ar^ 
all instances of the grand and magnificent; but 
.possess nothing of the elegant and beautifui. The 
nanging-gardens, however, must have possess^ 
beauty ^s well a& grandeur ; but it nas been 
supposed, and lyith some appearance pf tiiith, 
•that these had never any existence, It, is rer 
markable, that Herodotus, who had himself visited 
Babylon, an4 enters into minute detail in his der 
5criptions of the other curiosities of this superb city, 
makes no mentipn of these gardens. As an exr 
ample of their bad taste, and want of proportion 
in their buildings^ we may instance the bridge, 
which was a hundred fa^oms in lengtli^ and not 
quite four in breadth; the piers were distant from 
jsach other only eleven feet and a half, and it was 
ponst|nicted without arches. The eftect upon the 
view must have been s\;ch as to shock a con- 
lioisseur }r> tlie science. The construction of 
^ches ^and the prders of archite9ture were^ as 
yet, unknown. 

The stupendous pyra^nida of Egypt, which §till 

^xist to* evince the vain despotism and absurd ^Ur 

perstition of man,, may be. referred to the ^ame 

^^ss (^buildings as those we have mentioned s 
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lut of the former magnificence, eitherof BaVjrlon 
or of Nineveh, not a vestige remains. The- 
largest of these pyramids is five 'hundred feet in. 
height, and each side of the base six 'hundred and 
niiiety-diree feet in lengths The apex is thisteeii 
feet square. The second covers as much ground 
as the first, but is forty feet lower. It was an 
opinion very early prevalent in Eg)T)t, and Incul^ 
:ated by the priests, that the soul woiild re-tenarit 
he body after the expiration of a thousand years. 
3n this principle, it "was obvious to remark, 'th^ 
he body ougiit, if 'possible, to be icept sound, anfl 
n good order, to receive its old inhabitant, ^u's 
;ave rise to the- custom df •embahning, or 'df 
hrowirig into the body those substances whicJh 
xperience hadtattjght to be efficacioos in stoppings 
he progress of putrefaction. Bodies thus pre^ 
ared (known by the name of intimmies) were 
iclosed in inasses or coffins of ttooe, in which 
'as left no opening. These bodies thus remained, 
I considerab^ preservation, to a period far be-!' 
)nd the utmost limits of flieir hopes: for Eg)^)- 
m mmnmies are still to be seen^ which are sup- 
«ed to havie been embalmed soon after the 
eotion of the pyramids. The pyraittuds w^^ 
obably, erected as depositories for |h^ Jiemains 
the Egyptian kings. The absurdities oif magic 
d astrology were early prevalent, andcontBiueU 
ig, in Egypt. 

These ancient nations had, 'moreover, inadb 
isiderable proficiency in the arts of statuary, 
ilpture, and embroidery. The statues of ^af- 
tjn were very numerous, tmd nearly afl dF thfe 
o«s^l order. Iliere was an idol of 'gdd in the 
iple of Belws, vsdiose height was •forty ^fecft 
noQt the pedOstal ; its weight- was a fhotxsmMi 

Babylonish 
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Babylcniish talents, and hs value equal to tHree 
jnillions and a half of our money. ThePhoenicians 
were skilled in the manufacture of precious stuffs, 
and> in a wonderful degree, in the art of dyeing in 
purple; They were also, for that .early period, 
expert navigators, as commerce was their cliief 
occi^ation, and their principal. source of wealth. 
The general character of these times,' in regard to 
the arts, and which is particularly exemplified in 
their works of architecture, is, that they had a 
taste for the sublime rather than the beautiful— 
that they preferred magnificence to elegance, and 
splendor to usefulness. To which we may add, 
that, in all things, they were fond of show and 
ostentatious parade 5 that they aimed more to 
dazzle the imagination than to effect the heart; 
that they would sacrifice millions ^t the shrine oJF 
'vain glory, rather than expend hundreds in % 
work tending to the permanept ipterests 9^ th^ 
hl^nia|l race. 



FIFTH PERIOD, 

JVow iht Destruction of the Bah/Ionian Empire t0 
the Ourthr&w of the Persian Empire. 

npHE fifth period opens .with a view of Cyrus 

■**• in possession of all tlie East. Asia now 

continued, for a time, in a state of tranquillity. 

' The Jews, though they remained dependent upoi). 
the Persians, were permitted to return to their 
own country, to rebuild their temple, and to 
re-establish their ancient worship. Cyrus, at 

'^ length, inarched against Tomyri^, queen of the 
^ssagetae, a Scythian -.Ration ^ h\it beings vanr 

quisbe4 
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<Juished in a bloody battle, }ie was beheaded \>f 
&e order of the victorious queen! He g ^^ 
was succeeded by his son Cambyses, who 529J 
added Egj'pt to the Persian empire. This 
prince also projected an expedition against the 
Carthaginians J but the Phoenicians, on whom he • 
depended for a supply of ships, refused to become 
parties in a warlike scheme against their former 
Countrymen, 

In 517 B.C. the Babylonians became impa* 
tient under the oppression of the Persians, and 
resolved to shake off the yoke. They tliejefore 
took precautions to store their city with all kinds 
df provisions 5 of which, to prevent any unneces* 
sary consumption, tliey resorted to the most bar- 
barous policy to be met with in history ; they col- 
lected all tlie old men, women, and children,* 
•whether wives, fathers, motliers, brothers, or 
sisters, and strangled them without distinction. 
'Hiis unexampled cruelty did not avail them* 
Darius Hystaspes, then monarch of Persia, in* 
vested Babylon, and after a siege of twenty months 
took it, through the treacherous artifice of Zo- 
pyrus. Its strengfii would otherwise have with- 
stood his utmost eiibrts. To prevent a future re- 
vest of the Babylonians, from a confidence in the 
strength of their city, he ordered the waHs to be 
Ijeaten down from two hundred cubits try M\.y 
cubits in height. He then marched against the 
Scythians, in his way subduing Thrace j but this 
expedition pro^mg unsuccessml, he turned his 
arms against the Indians, conquering all the 
country asl6ar as the river Indus. 

The lonians, in the mean time, revolted/ and 
Were assisted by the Greeks^ btst, after a war of 
six years^ they were forced to subndsglon, and 

treated 
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treated with great severity. The Greeks^, who 
had sent some ships to the assistance of the loni- 
an8> ix>6k Sardiis, and burnt it. This so enraged, 
the Persian monafbh^ that he resolved upon 4Jie 
ipost signal vengeance on the Athenians^ and upon 
ilie eotire subjugation ot' Greece, To this expe- 
dition he was further encouraged by Hippias, who 
liad taken riefuge hi the Persian court. Hijjpias,, 
a son of Pisistratus, had, in conjunction with hia. 
brother Hipparchus, become tyrant of Athene. 
Jffis brother was assassinated, and himself banished 
for an attempt to revenge his death. The enmity 
now excited between the Greeks and the Persians- 
terminated only with the destruction of tlie Per- 
sian monarchy, B. C. 330. 

Mardonius, the king's son-in-law, was placed 
at the head of the immense armament now fitted 
out for the invasion of Greece; but partly from 
accident, and partly from tlie inexperience of the 
general, the expedition miscarried. His land 
army was considerably diminished by a surprise 
of the Thraciansj a great part of his fleet wa3 
destroyed by a tempest 5 and he returned to his own. 
country with shame and dishonour. The resolu- 
^on of Darius seemed to gain strength, and his 
malice to heighten, by the failure of this enter- 
prise. Having displaced Mardonius, he sent out 
another mighty army, imdcr the conmiand of Datis 
and Artaphernes. Of these, a hundred thousand 
foot, and ten thousand cavalry, were opposed by 
the great Miltiades^ only with ten4housand Athe- 
nians, and one thousandPlataans, and overthrown,, 
with prodigious slaughter, in the plains of Mara- 
ikaa. It is computed that the Persians lost^ in 
thi^ (expedition^ no les^ than two hundred tbou« . 
simd' men* parius> in no wise disheartened by hia 

sixccessivt 



Greece in ^scB>><'bitt> dM in the flfilAsfl ttf* 1^ 
preparations.. ' *••;•. -if 

•:^:Ki»3»3>the3db'afidikti;i6^^of^]>frlus, ^ m 
prds^GOted tine ii^tfeiittoli ^ ^hia fatkef, »M^ 491^ ' 
came into Greece -wiSi the tfiost nmmeroti^ 
arm^ recorded in tinS ^ikMid Mmotf: Ae^^ai 
i»g to* ancient historiaMy it amounCed^ tb^e^f 
wUh ihe^ 9uperfli2etis t^'inde of s^rvants^ eutukfis; 
mid womfeny to 5^^8:r>2!2d souid. This pitj^'^ibtii 
Humberts ^sapposfed, by sotneyio bean eiai^iSfaJ 
tion. The f»©lnfe.i« i^- tinaaece&^ary, and* ^enf 
mapoftsible, attfei^p^ribdi tdd^tetihine.- 'HbW^Vet 
immense^ tbe^bole fbl^e was SFtopp^j^for.fhjree} 
sticcesteive days, at tfee'«^atts of•ThAWfto^I^'by 
the 'tinrivalled bravely* o^ a srtiafl band' 5df 3dCf 
Spsotansy odmmanded by the immortfed heoti^dst^i 
KerxeSi thoo^ b* ^ueteeded so far #^ to btirh th^ 
city of Athetas^ after it had been pt^^kMiifly ad-l 
serted, was, nev^lMei^, every-where^iincfat^'ecl 
\xy sea aftd land. Hiff fleet was* defeated! ttt Arte-^ 
misium an4 Sfliaijns-, and fihding.^ 'bHd^' bf 
boat^, which be h^d er^feted over^the Heflespc^t, 
desitrayedby storm^^ he was' obliged to cross thd 
straits in a fiihtng-twat- Mardoniusy one 6f Kti 
ablest commandars, was left behind, wfth an army 
of 300,000 men, for the" purpose of feducfeg theJ 
Gountjy under- ihepowej? of Persi«^ btft atth« 
battle of Pkttaea he was defeated and slain, » q 
3000 ciAy ©f all'hfs vast army, with dif- 4V9/ 
ficulty, escaping destruction. This fa- • 
tap\3s battle put a^ final Btop to the inVasioltff of 
GSeeoe by- the Persians^, 

Itie BgJT^fis m*l€f *two sttceessive attetept^ 
to reco?^ AfoHberty) eiae, B.C. 41*^, the other, 
B. C. 4Sg 5 in the last of which they were irre* 
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CDv^d>l]F<educed ; havipg^sa brcngbt a total da* 
|tr}icUo»!US!Qn the Si<)oiiiani> who had come to 
&eir assistance. 
J ^ >.The year 403.l^fQre..Gbri&t b remaclc* 

403. sflhle for the levoU of Cyrus againsi his 
brother Artaxena^ Mnemon* Cyrus, who 
bad beeo appointed over Lydia and the sea-coasts^ 
assembled, under various pretences^ an army of 
100,000 l)furbarians, together with 13,000 Greek 
•lercenaries. With this large body of forces,. ]»l 
marched against his brother, Artaxerxes, efnd a 
tremendous battle was fbught at Cunaxai in.^the 
province of Babylon, in which C^^rus was killed 
and his army routed. Xenophon, the philosopher 
and historian, was commander of the Groek 
mercenaries; and though they vrere then 500 
leagues distant from Greece^ be conducted, with 
astonishii^ military skilly the tee thousand which 
remained, through thQ hfeart of the enemy's 
country, in safety, to their native bnd. This is 
the &mous netreat of the ten thouMnd, so highly, 
commended by the Grepian histories. 

Two years a&er, Agesilausj kiog of Sparta* in- 
vaded the Persian dominions^ carrying terror 
wherever he went; but in the heat of his con^ 
quests he was called home to oppose the Tfae- 
bans and ficBotians* wlu> were desolating his own 
territories: these ha overcauK in the battle of 
Coronea. From this period the Persians jather 
increased in prosperity till the time of Alex* 
ander. 

* The Greeks, as before observed* had delivered 
themselves from the common enemy* by the bat«% 
tie of Platsea; but this event was succeeded b>; 
domestic dissensions^ which proved far mose d^^ ^ 

structive 



^Croctlre than even foreign invasion. The stft> 
4!efs which had attended their arms^ and the 0orf 
ihey had acquired in tjieir variotts conflicts with 
Ihe Persians, £lled them with pride and insolence. 
It is tile insolent ambition of Athens which must 
1)6 regarded as the real cause of the Peloponnesian 
war; a war which, for twenty-eight fears, con- 
tinued to deaolate the country, and to deluge it 
with bloodj which swallbwed up numbers ot the 
greatest and most illustrious men of Greece; but 
which' finally terminated in the reduction of the 
predominant power of Athens. The ^^'q^ 
Spartans became insolent and domineering 40^* * 
in,. their turil; and the inveterate hatred 
with which they ^persecuted the Athenians, at 
the conclusion of tlw Pelopotmesi^n war, enraged 
dgainst them all the states of Greece^ and waa 
evenhiaQy the destruction of theur commonwealth. 
Epaminondas, at the head of the Theb«i armies; 
defeated them at the celebrated battle of Leuctra; 
and, eight yeiurk after, still further humbled their 
power at the batdeof Mantinea, in which the 
Theban iommander was slain. 

Though the Thebaiis became independent and 
formidable among the Grecian states, solely from 
the wise councils and Vigorous measures of £pa^ 
minondas, the Lacedaemonians had little cause foi^ 
exultation at his death. This event may be said 
to have paved the way for the entire subjugation 
of Greece by a foreign power. Macedonia, hi* 
tlierto an insignificant and barbarous nation, to the 
north of the Grecian states, began, under the ac-^ 
tive and enterprising genius of Philip, to rise in 
power and importance. Philip had studied the 
art of war under Epattiinondas, atThebes. During 
his lesidenoe in this city, he had numerous o^ 

£2 fiortunities 
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P5^^|xu^s 9C pbs^^l,^..^^ divided aiid'veal^ 
eh^ cp9<ij4on.of Greece. Of tbese oj^rtunbt* 
ties l)^^s(ft(eag^ to ayall ^mself j ^nd accordioi^ 
b^.ea^y^.qcu^fCeivBd t}ie, de&^n of its xK>nqUerib. 
paving,; 't}>erefore, by his wU-directed and vv 
gorous. ejlForts^ speedily settled- the affairs t>f' his 
pwi^ kjiDgdom^ ^vhlch, ia the i?eign of his father^ 
|jad bieeo ponsiderabtyrreduQejl by" the JUyriana, 
.Ai^Q^r barbarous nation lo its vicinity^ he im^ 
mediately prepared, for his prcgected inv^ion. 
(the crafi^ poUcy of Philip pi^ompted him t0 em- 
ploy ev^rjp engijae. pf power <» mfluefl^ce. By 
bribery, by promiseB^: ^nd iA^goes> be gaioM 
dver toihi^ int^iia^ ma^of th^.most consideisbkb 

Kr^s in the severed $tates3 mi Dotwltbstunding 
4^d t9 ^nccfott^ soiof oppositfoii from ^e 
^thepiaiis and 4i)e Thebpiis> and still more 6t>m 
^p m^c^ine and impri^Qiwe elo(|iieiioe of De« 
tfXQsi^D^t he finaUy^^de huttself^eatxEe.mastet 
of ,(xre^e> by ^e baUle of Gh&prpQ0a« > « 
■' Thp pircumstaiuQ^ of the owutxy ma9t be wk-* 
}o\fred (p ^e highly favourable to the ambitioiis dftr 
signs of Philip. AU.its great,men badfalfen, froni 

Et^stiai^' divi^OQj^'flAd in domestic conflicts^ 
^ides> > that enth^sia^ti9 love of liberty, and 
thirst for military fame, which animated th6 s<d-» 
' dier^ it the batdes of Marathon and FlatsKa, had 
flepart^d^ never to Te|nrn. Iti their successive 
|>^tdes.with Persia, Aey indeed obtained immor- 
tal' renown^ and freed their country from an in-» 
vrading tyrant; but to their subsisquent intercourse 
lyith the Persians must be attributed that dege- 
peiacy ^v^hich prepared them to be the slaves of 
Macfdon. There a|ie enemies more to be feare4 
than those in arms : Persia conununicated its m- 
fii^po^, iUt e&jninapyj its popp^ i^ Immty — 
. t ' vices 
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vices more fonnidable than its armies ravaging 
their plains. 

* Philip^ having completely subdued Greece^ me- 
ditated the conquest of Asia. He was preparing 
to enter upon this great design when he tell by 
assassination. He was succeeded by his son 
Alexander, one of the greatest conquerors^ and 
consequently one of the greatest pests, the world 
ever produced. This prince not only adopted, 
but extended, the ambitious schemes of his 
father. Being chosen general, by the Grecian 
states, against the Persians, he set out on his Per^ 
sian ex{^ition with an army of SOflOO foot and 
5000 horse. With this army be conquered the 
whole force of- Darius in three pitched batdes^ 
At the Granicus, at Issus, and Arbelaj in the last 
of which the Persian power was totally broken. 
But the ambition of Alexander was not ^ q^ 
to be satiated with the conquest of Persia. 331 ' 
He aspired to universal empire. He now 
invaded ^d reduced Hyrcania^ Bactria, Sogdriaj 
apd all that extensive tract of country at present 
f^ed Bukharia; and entering India, he reduced 
all the nations to the river Hyphasis^ one of the 
branchea of the Indus. He would have profceeded 
even to the eastern extremities of Asia, but his 
soldiers positivdy refused to follow him fiirther, 
and he was constrained to return. He retired to 
Babylon loaded yrith the spoils of the east, where 
fae^edonthetwenty-firstof April, in the ^ q^ 
thirty^seccmd year ot his age, not without 333.' 
a suspicion of being poisoned. His reign 
continued twelve years and eight months, and was 
marked with unintexrupted success. 
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> We.^iall now tate.^ aitsoty review of tha 
progress of learning, and of the arts, in Greece; 
The Greeks appe^ to have<b^p so haii^ilyor? 
g^is^d as jto 43e suapeptible of whatever is £ne 
ju](d elegant. To this natural auperiohty the 
4^ghtful. temperature of their clinxate most, 
jko 4oubt^ have principally eontributed. The 
|pftnes$ ^d salubrity of the.aix, the regularity and 
pleaj»a|ttnesj3 of. the.seasoni^ itie jabundance and 
PVffitjr of theiif waters, added ^ -which, the ever? 
vaxyingi face of the- Tountry, xliversi^d, in a 
thousand different forms, by hill and valley, by 
lofty mountains and verdant plains -^all these point 
out Greece as a country singularly adapted for 
awake^ng the human faculties into a h^ppy ac^ 
livity— as fitting it foi: the birth-place of the 
nap8e9> and the nurse of poetic song. In most of 
the fine arts the Greeks are, to this day, unrivalled. 
Their works of architecture, of statuary, and of 
sculpture, have iuipoiahed modeb which have 
liever been surpassed, and rarely equalled. Tq 
the unwieldy mas^lness of the eastern public 
buildings the Grei^ks auperadded elegance and 
beaiUy. Of this, tihe temples of Jupiter Olym* 
plus, and of the Ephesian Dianas are striking 

S roofs. Pludiaa, who flourished as .early as 435S 
i. C. has made himself immortal by his stamesf 
of Minerva* and of Jupiter Olym{Hua. About 
the aanie time Zeu^us, Parrhasius, and Timanthesv 
attained to coitsideraJale 'e)u]d)eQce in the noUe 
art of painting. . 

In the. various species of composiiion, tlsy . 
have fiimished.the purestexamples for all succeeds 
ing nations. .£petcyv>kras cultivated and«inipiJQiS6d 
hy Hesiod ^nd Homer, wtq flourished a thousand 
years before Christ. ^ last of whom is still re- 
fci. : ' garde4 
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yarded as the first qf epic poets. In dramatio 
poetry, iCschvlus^ Sophodes, Euripides^ and 
Aristophanes^ have deseryec^y^gained high rqtu- 
^tion« Herodotos first excited a taste for pros* 
composition. His history, which he pubiicly re- 
cited at the Olympic games, was received witli 
aucU flattering appUiuse, that the nine books Into 
^xrlitch it is divided werp denominated after the 
liames of the nin^'mnses. Xenophon and Thu^ 
cydides have, perhaps, attained a still more ele^ 
vated rank among historians. Demosthenes, fov 
kis xna|ily and impetuous eloquenpe, has never 
-been excelled. 

Almost every species of- philosophy was dilir 
gently cultivated, indeed, by the Greeks; bnt, 
except moral philosophy, it m^t be allowed, with 
very little suctess. llie great Socrates taught, 
for the most part, a rationed and sonnd morality* 
The number of sects of philosophy, as the Plar 
tonists, Peripa/tetics^ Acadiefnics,C3rrenaics, Stoics^ 
^c. &c. founded so mapy schools, whence flowed, 
to speak with great moderation, at least as much 
error as truths and even this negative praise is, 
•perhaps, more th^n is deserved. Plato and Aristor 
.tle, iheir most celebrated philosophers,- could 
^carcely, though with design, have invented tnci« 
lefifectual methods of confounding and embarrass^ 
ong the human mind. We may draw, however, 
-pne important conclusion from the great variety 
vof philosophical sects which existed m Greece; 
.which is, that their existence' is an isiconitestHble 
|7rodf of the freedom (^ the Gfocian states. ' In 
Ihe despotic governmenls of the East there was 
:but <nie sectj. >«uid this was composed of the 
•priests, who wei« *he --obly depositoiite&of tiftosb 
jppinioiisy guppo^d uniMelUgible 4)rJdaHgerbus «t> 

" - ■ • * ' • ' of 
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of religion and of philosophy. In Greece, knovtr- 
ledge was accessible by all who had a desire to 
learn. This freedom of sentiment is a capital 
source of the activity, the ingenuity — of the ge- 
neral mental superiority of the Greeks. — We now 
proceed with our narrative. 

While the rapid and astonishing conquests of 
Alexander were exp^ding the Macedonia^ em* 
pire over the greater part of the nations of the 
£ast, the Romans and Carthaginians were mak* 
ing considerable advances in the West. It is cu<> 
rious and important to trace the origin and pro* 
gress of the Romans — to mark the successive 
«teps, by which, from a small band of lawless 
banditti, they ascended to universal dominion. 
We first behold them as* a band of robbers, and, 
as such, despised and hated by the surrounding 
states: for Italy at this period, like other infant 
nations, was inhabited by a number of small in- 
dependent principalities.' The circumstances of 
their situation naturally gave xjse to continual 
animosities, which were commonly settled by 
battles, in which the Romans, partly from acci* 
dent and partly from superior coiwage^ were al- 
most always victorious. This uniform success^ 
added to their ever martial and active temper^ 
very early inspired them with ambition. Had the 
neighbouring cities possessed wisdom sufficient to 
have comprehended their own interest, and there* 
fore to have united their forces against them> 
tJiSs small yet brave and aspiring people mighty 
iUndoubtedly, have been crushed in their in£uicy. 
But the Italian cities were not only jealous of 
the Roman but also of each other's power. The 
Romans, therefore, bad seldom or never to en- 
counter more than one state at a time, of which 
Ibe cooqtiest wai ks6 difficulty «d being kept in 

perpetual 
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dien; :as tp he at ^9C^ irresiMiUoJ 'To thU 

supeiiority, tbe .following circmsttttmoe'^atiy 

odbtzibuted. • Whenever they disooFferedthat the 

peoiple agamst whmti tfaey-eontsndiiBd ' gained any 

advantage ip: consequence eith^ of gap^or art 

or of the use of some particular Mreapon hot i6i« 

miliar to theniy liiejr immediately^ adopted that 

practice, or began the use of • that ' weapon. 

Thus Romulus/ afer he had conquei^' the 

Sabines, found the Sabiiae buckler preferable, td 

that used by hie cfwn pec^ ^ he instandy eujdined 

its use. Hence the thilitary skill of the Roi|ianA 

waa immroved ^r the litiilsdexpenenoe of aS ike 

conquered najtions. Another circunistande whkh 

tended rapidly to extend the limits of the Roman 

power, was the practice of always . annexing the 

conquered territories tD tiieir , own. . Their con- 

timied warb iherefove, contrary to their ^ eil^i^ts* 

with all other nations,' instead of weakening 

gained for them an accession- of strength.' " 

•« Tlie Romans had made a considerable fi^re in 

italy prior to die expulsion of the kings.' ^y ie* 

Inovingthe oppressive load of a t3r3^nt, their cslafii<» 

tic spirits rebounded with additional coMdenoe 

and resolution. Theb: couquest*^ now bedamis far 

more rapid and extensive. ^^The consular' ^tate^ 

which succeeded to the regal power, was inii« 

nitely more favouiai^ to courage and military en«* 

terprise. The two consuh;?,' though invested with 

$11 the powers of their fomer- scrvereignsi were 

only annual magistrates. As the situation of the 

Romans amidst hostile' states, afid their habitual 

dispositions, alike urged' them to war, the con* 

suls were natnrally desiroos of signalizing iheir . 

sljert reign by some' jgKmd wjalrtary'isxplpit— the 

. : ' " only 
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only way, in diose times, by 'which it war po9» 
sible > to become preneminently disdngaished, 
Fro^ tlie establishment also of a more just and 
impartial system of laws> «every citizen felt he 
had a pergonal interest in the state. He was 
therefore animated to deeds of greater heroism t 
for he Knew he fought for his wife, his chddren, 
his home — for the preservation of his laws, and 
of his country. 

In 501 B. C. the Romans subdued the Sabines $ 
eight 3rears. after the Latins $ the city of Veil also, 
the strongest in Italy, was taken aher a siege of 
ten years. 
^ Q^ But, amidst all their victories and sue* 
.399] cesses, their state was suddenly bronght 
to the vexy brink of destruction by a 
foreign enemy. Brennus, at the head of a nu* 
merous army -of Gauls, made an irruption into 
Italy 3 and, having defeated the Boipans at the 
Hver Allia, marched his. victorious troops imme« 
diately to Rome, vrWch he entered and bumt^ 
without opposition. He then besieged the capi« 
tol, whither the aiirighted inhabitants had fled ^a 
their last refiige> 'Die intrepid Gvauls ascended 
the Tarpeian rock, in the Jiight, at a quarter 
where the capitol was most accessible. As the 
ascent in this place was deemed impracticable, 
tlie sentinels stationed here were not suificiendy^ 
on the watch, and had fallen asleep; every thine 
was favourable to dieir enterprise, which would 
now, almost in an instant, have been successful, 
when the sentinel^ were awakened by the cack* 
ling of some sacred geese kept in the temple of 
Jupiter, and the few of the enemy which had as- 
cended to the top of the rock were tumbled 
headlong to the bottom. This failure, however, 

did 



did not acbelerate' the laUiiig of the sieg0. Bren« 
nus seemed rescued •tp' starve them into submls* 
siom in Ithis espenaty, the t^brated Camillus, 
wbo 'had been im^iKtly banished^ .i^tomed; and^ 
behig chosen dictator,, sav^ his country. He 
made such slaughter' among the enemy^ that 
scareeiy a ($aul was left to cany back the hews 
of tfaeir dreadful defeat . 

Rome was rebuih with additional sf^endoor; 
but now a^ general revolt took place among the 
nations formerly subdued. The Romans "Wfere/ 
however, successfiil in quelling these insurrec* 
tioiis^ and the state was once more raised to a 
flourishing condition: yet its limits, ^^ B C. 
the death of Oamillus, did not extend 352' 
more than six or seven leagues from the 
capital. 

The republic, from the beginning, was agitated 
by. iniepial dissensions, which gave encourage* 
men! to the conquered nations to revolt. The 
80orcftoftlle$e disorders may be traced t6 the ori- 
giiaal constitution of thestate. RomultL? had di* 
vided the people into two classes. Patrician* and 
Plebeians. Between these there were perpetual 
animosities, arising chiefly frpm the encroach- 
ments and oppression of die Patricians. At 
Jength, on occasion of the well-known secession 
of^e Plebeians, to the Sacred Mounts thetri* 
bunes of the people were created to protect their 
rights* This was an important step towards li* 
. berty ; but . the violent contests which now arose, 
frqm the continual opposition of the tribunes of 
the people to the consuls and military tribunes, 
frequently produced domestic disturbance^ of the 
ifiQst alarming nature. Hie subjugated nations 
sei^ these opportunities for ^aMng off the ^ 
I ■ ... yoke. 
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^jrote- la such tifiies oSlatadth^.ilaart -ma nb 
ielidef whona ^oiursai^'Wer^tliiiposed to Dbe^; 
f(»:v^om ^ deci^bxaiof. ^tibr tsoofiuls: thekxisdres 
thorn lay. mi : appM to tlw^.pecqpk. Tlke^r^fbeao* 
foi^ resoctedl to the Isiognl^i expedienl of cremiDg 
uk'o&ii^T,^ eaUed piotalDr>- ifioin' ^liiora 'Ihere 
shpuld'Im Dt> appefdfr'but, a»<hiB authcmt^ifihis'sb^ 
solute^ his ofiice expired Mitkthd occasion oidioh 
gavefil: todL He condmoni^ kd oiu liie BoMan 
le^0Q» lo war- suid victory. ' in process of time> 
the pvec^le so far'|)revajied as to obtain the graxxt 
of , having one. of the.. oonsuk elected from theit 
own body« A greatev union in -the councils and 

/measures of ^leRomansfwa^ thenecessaiy oon* 
sequence, and the suft)}eci natiom wtoe awed intxl 
obedieno^. From this 'period^ then, axe to be dated 
the distinguished prosperity and pre-eminent gloxy 
of itome. • At the de^ of Aietander the Great, 
they:^had gained considerabie se^pectability.in tM 
estimation even of foreign natkxiB. 

The Carth^inians, at thid pariod, were accost 
mulcting immense treasures, by icofntnerce^ 'fet; 
as theyvhad hitherto encoantared no pgwerful n* 
val,. their advances in the art xif war were £aac in* 
ferior.tp those of the Romans. At)ont this time; 
h()wever, the island of Sicily risea into historic 
notice, which ought be said tcr be the occasion of 
their iniUatioQ in> the art cf 'wat. The first inha- 
bitants of this island, of whidk history dves any 
account^ were called Sicahi^ Siouli, Lssnygones, 
&c. but of these we kno^ little more than the 
names. The Greeks settled some colonies here, 
. ^ .^ according' tb xeport, in the second year d 
.'t2''iQ;* . the 17th Olyinpad. These fonxt^died se- 
veral cities, of wluch Syracuse was th6 
es^italj and the Sj^racofatia ^viogy «b Itogch, 

aul]3eaeA 



YKib9<ected the odgjinal uit^bitants, Q^n became 
tbe first king (styled b)F the Greeks tyrtaf^ ^^ ^ 
of Syracuse. Neither the preciae tiime 433.' 
^pr €:ause of the first invasion of^^is - > 
jsiaxid hy the Carthaginians is ascc^1^9f[^(}. We 
are told^ that a p^grtof Sicily was in their pos^esi 
sion as early as 505 B. C.f thcHi^ twenty-^igbt 
years after {bey were totally dispossessed by Ge- 
Ion. The ntimerous attempts> however, of the 
Carthag^ians to regain their former possessions^ 
^ve rise to many and bloody wars between them 
and the Greeks) and prior tO' the year 3^3. B. C. 
we find theoa again possessed of a considerable 
part of the i^i^^ whence they coul4 not hence* 
forward be dislodged by the whole force of Greece, 
It o^y be pr(n)er to observe too, that, after the 
destruction of Tyre by Alexander, the Cartha- 
ginians had the command of almost all th^' com- 
merce of the western* world. Whether they had 
already made, any settlements in Spain is not 
ioaownj but it is certain that they traded- to that 
coimtry on account of its gold and ^iljir^F mines, 
in the latter of which it was peculiarly ^undant.. 
It is also probable that they traded toBrkaia for 
^o sake of its ^. 
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SIXTH PERIOD,. .... i 

Fnm the Death of Aie^anStr to the Vest fhtcfim 0/ 
Carthage by ike Romans.- 

'TPHE historical j>icture which the eQnuneiK3e<* 

''^ ment of the sixth period presetitSi- i» that of 

all the eastern piit of the world, irom the con-* 

^es of Italy t» ^ wer Indus^ visits imo <lne 

Vol. L F va&t 
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i^aSt empire, yet without a hesH— a moniiments^ 
pillar- to the victories of Alexander, dcspotlijd of 
its capital. The western world teems with rorce 
and savage nations, about io be brought in slavish 
Subjection to the rival republics of Rome and of 
Carthage.— Alexander had named* no successor; 
but had left behini him a victorious; hitherto an 
invincible army, commanded by experienced and 
ambitious oiHcers, all aspiring to the supreme 
power. Amidst the terrible dissensions and con« 
flicts 'to which such a state of things must' be 
continually giving birth, every individual of the 
family of this great conqueror— his inother, wives, 
children, brothers^ and sistere, were all cut off. 
At length four new empires arose out of the 
dominions of Alexander. To Cassander were as- 
signed Macedonia and all Greece; to Antigonus, 
Asia Minor; to Seleucns, Babylon and the eastern 
provinces; and to Ptolemy Lagus, Egypt and the 
g Q western ones. Antigonus, however, be- 
so l. »*^S: soon defeated and killed by Sdeucus 
and Lysimachns, at the battle of Ipsas» 
\the greater part of his dominions fell to Seleucos: 
hut several provinces, in the prevalence of these 
disorder8> resolved io shake off the yoke of Ma- 
cedonia; and hence- were formed the kingdoms 
of Pontosj BiChynia, Pergamus, Armenia, and 
Cappadocia. The two mo«t powerful and^ per- 
manent empires were those of Syria and of 
£gypt> the first founded hy Seleucus, liie^cond 
by Ptolemy Lagus. Greece had gained little by 
all these commotions and revolutions : though it 
wa» prevented indeed frofn internal dissensions, it 
tvas' subjected to a grievous oppression from its 
Macedonian tyrants. * 
While the empire of Alexander was thus torn 

in 
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in jAiCcest in the east, by the rival ambitkm of 
his s^ticcessors, the Romans aQd Carthaginians 
^unere exerting all their efforts, and making rapid 
advances, in enslaving the nations of the west. 
or the Italian states^ the Komans added one after 
axMQtber to their empire, till they had re- ^ ^ 
duced the whole of Italy under the^ do- 553/ 
xninion. They experienced but one check 
to the headlong torrent of their victories. This 
aroae from Pyirhus, king of Epirus, whose con- 
fidcjiit ambijtion conceived it an easy acluevement 
to conquer all Italy. Accordingly, liaving g q^ . 
entered that country, he piaintaiued a war ^lll 
for six yearsj >yhen he was utterly over- 
thro^wis by Curiua Bentatus. 

The Romapshavihgnow conquered and secured 
every thing at home, their ever-restless and en- 
terprising anabition stimulated them to look 
abroad for conquest and plunder. A pretext was 
not ^^anting. . . The Carthaginians, by being in 
possession of a great part of SigHy, and having 
also seized upon Corsica and Sardinia, weile too 
near neighbours of the Romans not to excite 
their jealousy 5 and^ agreeably^ to. their most san- 
S<nne wishes, their assistance was now solicited 
by the Mamertins^ against Hiero king of Syracuse 
and the Carthaginians. They embraced the op- 
portunity with the utmost alacrity, imnae- ^ q^ 
diatdy commenung a war agaitist the Car- 264^ 
tfaagimans, which lasted tweuty-three 
ye»s. This is the first of the three Punk toars^ 
so celebrated in the Roman history, which cTnded 
pouch to the disadvantage of Cartilage, owing 
chiefly to the .bad conduct of her generals. Its 
pOQseqoence was, the entire loss of Sicily, and 
aoon aAer of Sardinia, to the Carthaginians. 

Fa The 
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Jhe R6rrlans gained a^so another considerable dd^ 
vtotage in this war : tiiey w^e taught by it fbe 
art of fighting by sea. A Carthaginian vessel 
being wrecked on the coaat of Italy, it was used 
as a model 5 and in three months a iieet was Btted 
out, and intrusted to the coismnand of the consul 
DuilUus^ who, in the first naval engagements 
came off victorious. 

The progress, and particulariy the erent, of this 
war demonstrated to Hamilcar Barcas, the oxdy 
able Carthaginian generalj^ dia^, unless the most 
' vUgorous measures were t^en, Carthage must in 
the end fall a victim to the ambition of Rome, 
He conceived therefore, that the best, if not the 
only method of warding oft this dreaded blow, 
would be, to raise theinselves to^an equsriity with 
R'ome by completing the conquest of Spain; ill 
which country they iiad already considerai))e 
possessions, whence they ' derived great ad-* 
Vantage in consequence of the abundance and 
richness of its mines. Having theilefore quelled a 
rebellion of mercenaries, who tad besieged Car- 
thage; he immediately engaged in the undertak- 
ing with great ardour^ but his death prevented its 
completion. His son Asdrubal prosecuted his 
design with such vigour and success^ that the Ra- 
mans, jealous of his advances, prevailed ' upon 
hipj to enter into a treaty, by M'hich it was sti- 
pulated; that the river Ibenis should be the boun- 
dary of his conquests. It is probable that this 
treaty was never ratified by the senate of CSar- 
thage; and if.it had, Hannibal, the son of i^- 
drubal, and his successor in the command^ who 
h^ sworn perpetual enmity to the itomans, wofidd 
nerer have been bound by any ratification which 
withheld him from his revenge. At thm age of 

five- 
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r*and-twenty being chosen general^ he .sub* 
' in three years all tl)e i^atlons of Spain which 
^sominiied ho«>tiI^ to the Carthaginian power ; 
od, 9h€T a siege of eight months^ took Sagun- 
The fall of this city^ which was in alliance 
the Romans.^ kindled the second Punic war. 
X^annibal now crosses the £bro^ the Pyren6e^^ 
-«nd the Alps, and pours, with dreadful irruption, 
,^own into Italy. He defeated P. Corn. Scipio 
Mad Sempronius near the Rhone, the Po, and die 
^Trebia: then crossing the Apennines he invaded 
Stnuriaj and having conquered the consul Flami* 
jima near the lake Thrasymenus, he soon after 
met the two consuls C. Terentius and L. Emi- 
lias at Cann«y where he overthrew the Romans 
^'mHh almost unexampled carnage. Hannibal, 
after this signal victory, is chargeable with a very 
reprehensible fault, in delaying to inarch his army 
Immediately to Rome ^ whichi according to his- 
torians, must have fallen, in the general conster* 
nation, an unresisting sacrifiqe ^o his superior 
anns. Fabius Maiimus, who was created die- 
tator on this emergency,^ refused to come to a 
genera} engagement, but continued to harass his 
enemy by ambuscades and countermarches. This 
prudent conduct allowed the Romans time to re- 
cover. 

, Marcellus, however, was the first who, by gain- 
ing some advantage over the Carthaginian, con- 
Ttnced the Romans that Hannibal was not invin- 
cible. Being recalled, with his victorious army, ' 
.from Sicily^ which he had completely subdued, 
to oppose the common enemy, he engaged him 
in several successful conflicts; but at length fell 
by an ambuscade. Hannibal sent to Carthage for 
a reinfiorcement of troops. Thq^sen^Je^ot Car- 

F 3 thage 
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thage began to b^ envious of his rising great- 
ness; and he '^v^s not only denied the necessarjr 
supplies, but ordered home to defend hi» own 
country froiA a Roman army, which had invaded 
it,' under the command of Scipio. 

Hannibal, even in the zenith of his good ibr- 
tune, had, with provident wisdom, concluded an 
alliance with Philip of Macedon; yet this prince 
seemed now to be possessed, with sifnilar in&ta- 
ation : he did not perceive that his own interest 
was involved with that of Carthage. Had Philip 
sent an army to the assistance of Hannibal; im- 
mediately after the battle of Cannae, Rome rnnst^ 
undoubtedly, have been ibirced to' have accepted 
that offer of peace whi^h she so hau^tily rejected. 
•The conqueror of Italy, therefore, was obliged to 
abandon his designs, for want of the small addi- 
tional number' rf twenty or thirty thousand men. 

Scipio*s view in carrying the war - into Africa 

yrtts similar to that of Hannibal in his invasion of 

Jtaly, and was attended with superior succesl. 

g Q He was joined in Africa by Masinissa, 

188. king of Numidia, by whose aid Hannibal 
was overcome -at the battle of Zama^ 
^^ch terminated the second, Punic war. 

The event of this war was the prelude to the 
universal empire of Rome. The other nations 
of the eart^ werp about to reach the crisiflbof 
their fete.* Egypt, Syria, and Greece, seconded 
the ambition of the Romans in hastening their 
own destruction by intestine divisions and mu- 
tual wars. S}Tia, at this time governed +>y An- 
tiochus. the 6mat, notwithstanding a defection 
iof the Parthians, was still very powerful. Han- 
fribal, therefore; having taken refuge In Ws 
i^ourt After bis defeat at Zaxoa, e mb a v oaj e tl 
. • ^ * to 
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to convince him that it was his interest to make 
-war \:^on Rome. The monarch listened to that 
experienced general with attention and approba-^ 
tion J but his measures were dilatory, his opera- 
tions devoid of vigour, and he neglected- the wise 
<x>iinsel of Hannibal, which urged-the most speedy 
and vigorous opposition to the Romaps, by his 
invasion of their own country. Carthage also, 
with singular infatuation, refused all assistance 
against that proud nation, which, without provo- 
cation, was about to doom her to irretrievable ruin. 
In Europe, the states of Greece, indignant at 
the oppression of Macedon, had come to a reso- 
- lution of sliaking off the yoke. Hence g ^ 
^ originated the famous Achaean league, 2W. 
* which continued 130 years. The confe- 
\ clerate states, however, did not continue to act. 
in concert ; artd on occasion of some new acts of 
tyranny from Philip, at this time king of Mace- 
donia, the Etolians, who were the most aggrieved, 
-determined to call in the Romans to their assist- 
ance against that prince. The Romans willingly 
obeyed the call 5 and the Etolians, by their aid, 
overcame Philip; but the advantages of the vic- 
tory redounded chiefly to the Romans. 
• The Etolians having at length -discovered their 
error, attempted to correct it by an expedient 
still more dangerous. They now invited Antio- 
cfius, king of Syria, to defend them against the 
Homans. Antiochus readily accepted this invita- 
tion, while he disregarded the wiser advice of 
Hannibal ; but was severely punished for his- im- 
prudence. The small body of forces which he 
'landed in Gwieee were easily overcome,, and he 
was oWijged by the Romans to retire , beydnd 
-MountA*r«nrus, ^aiia amerced in- an annual fine of 
^e©GQ^ f^H t» ^ il'^IUm-y indoed,- whichr^ rov«RU«fe 
, .-*Lj . ' Y'ere 
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were inadequate to discharge/ The Maoedonians 
were by no means disabled, but; still continued 
formidable. Perses, the successor of Philip, re- 
newed the war I and the, loss of a decisive- en^ 
gagement is attributable only to his own cowar- 
dice. His kingdom, therefore, submicted to tiie 
Romans.' 

The next object of ambition to the Romans 
jl Q was utterly to exterminate the Carthagi- 

167* niai^> who were still possessed of no de- 
spicable power. They wanted no pretext 
for this: it was sulHcient for them that Carthage 
was an unequal match for the omnipotence of the 
Roman arms. War, therefore, was declared a 
third time against this devoted state; and the 
flames (kindled by Scipio, the second Africanus), 
in which it consumed, raged incessantly for se- 

2 Q venteen days. The same year, the Grecian 

J46." states were, deprived by Roipe* of the 
short-lived liberties which she pretended 
to grant them, by the entire destruction of Co- 
rinth. 

The only other remarkable transaction which 
occurred, during this period, is the oppression of 
the Jews by Antiochus Epiphanes, king of Syria. 
, After their return from tlie Babylonish captivity, 
the Jews liad been subject to Persia till the 
time of Alexander: they were afterwards in sub- 
jection either to Syria or Egypt, as the chances 
of war between tliese two kingdoms happened to 
determine. Egypt being at length considerably 
reduced by Antiochus, die Jevirs fell under his 
p6wer, and were treated by him very tvrannically. 
On a report of his death, therefore, they showed 
lionie signs of joy; when Antiochus came against 
th«n in all the fiuy of revenge, took Jenualem 
by $tpxm, and comimtted such acts of cruelty and 

outrage, 



t, that' the ^rr^tched itihabltants were con- 
atraincd -to fly to cai!erns> and holes <of locks^ to 
cici^e the fierceness of l^s wratk. Their ^ <» 
religion was abolished; their temple ^pro^ {70! 
imied^ and an image of Jupiter Olyn^ius * 

9etxtp oajdieflltanof bumtofferingi* This\p»> 
£ination is apposed to be the ahominalionyqfdeso* 
iation,. spoken of by the prophet Daniol. In l^ 
' B. C. however^ the troewoi^hip -wm restored hf 
Mattathias in most of the cities of Jtidea:' neMt 
|rear the temple was porified, ' and the divia% 
fites re-established,- by Judas Maccabteus. Tb 
4iw3e events a Umg series of wars succeeded b^ 
.t»reen the Jews and the Syiiaas^ in -which iht 
^ews had commonly the ad%'antag€. l^ieae were 
aot Aoaily terminated when tiie desteiiclion of 
Carthage took place ; which 'catastiot)he properly 
closes the six& general periods 
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From the Dcstructioa of Carthage to the Death of 

Trajaju 

nPHE seventh epoch begins itt the year B. C 
• -^ \46, and presents^ tbe ruins of the Greek 
^pii«, in the declining states of Syria and of 
Egypt. The Syrian empire comprehended, at 
iiffit, all Asia, as far as, and even beyond, the ri- 
\€T Indus. In 312 B. C. however, the Indian 
jKovinces were ceded, by Seleucus, to one San- 
drocottusor Androcottus, a native, for a reward 
of 500 elephants. This Androcottus subdued all 
the countries between the Indus and the Ganges; 
and the greatest part of India may, from this time, 
W considered as independent of the Syro-Mace- 

douian 
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donian kings. The revolt of the Parthians and 
2 Q fiactxiads> fVom Antiochus Theus; tended 
S50. "^^^ more to hasten its dedine. The former 
iield in subjection that vast tract of coim^ 
try now called Persia, and could never after be 
fubdued. In the b^inning of this period^ then^ 
.we find the Greek empires of Syria and Egypt 
diminished by the loss of India, Persia^ Armenia^ 
Pontus,Bitfai)rnia,Cappadocia,Pergamus, andother 
countries ; and the general state of the world was a» 
ibIlo>(rs: Asia was dividedintpthe empires of Indian 
p8Tthi9> and Syria, with the lesser states of Ar- 
tnenia, Pontus, 8ie%- above mentioned. Arabia 
also, which had maintained its independence since 
the time of Ishmael, the son of Abraham, bq;aa» 
even in the sixth period, to rise into consequence. 
In Africa existed the kingdoms of Egypt and 
Ethiopia; the territories c? Carthage in subject 
tion to Rome; together with the kingdoms c£ 
Numidia, Mauritania^ and Getulhi, also about to 
be swallowed up by the insatiable ambition of 
the same rapacious power. The barbarous and 
insignificant nations to the south of these, weie 
objects imworthy of the Roman dignity, and 
therefore remained in security. The Gauk, the 
Germans, and a fisw Spanish nations, were the 
only people in Europe who dared to resist the 
Roman arms. These, from inferiority in military 
akill, engaged in a very unequal contest. 

In 15a B.C. the Spaniards, who had been sub* 

dued by Scipio Africanus during the second Pa«> 

mc war, revolted, but were reduced by the de^ 

2 Q struction of Numantia; and the famished 

{3(2] inhabitants perished in those fi^mes yMdx 

themselves had kindled. Atta)Ms, king of 

Pergamus, having bequeathed^ at his death, to 

the 



fbe^ Roman people "all M» goods^ th^ interpreted 
luB expres^ons in their utmost latitade^ and seized 
mpon his kingdom; redbcing it to a Roman pro- 
vince <under die name of Asia Prober, Majorca^ 
^inorca^ and Ivica> together with several g ^^ 
nations beyond the Alps, were likewise {iz^l 
brought into submission. 

: In Africa the arins of Rome were equally sue* 
cessful. Numidia and Mauritania helped ^ q^ 
to extend the Roman territories^ the fwr- {05,* 
Hier of which was totally reduced. 
< By the decline of the empire of Syria in the 
east, the Jews were enabled to recover their li- 
berty, and even to give to their dominions an exr 
^tent equal to that which they possessed in the days 
of David and of Solomon. The civil dissensions 
between Andochug Grypus and Anttochus Cyzi- 
-cenus, encouraged the cities of Tyrb, Sidon, 
Ptoliemais> and Gaza, with other places, to. de» 
dare themselves independent.' > These de- ^ q 
Sections gradually promoted the^ decline of {(^l. 
the Syrian monarchy, till Tigranes, king 
of Armenia, seventeen years after, completed its 
reduction. When this prince was conquered by 
Rome, Syria became a Roman province. About 
this time, the victorious-career of the Romans re* 
ceived a mighty checkrfrom Mithridates, king of 
Pontus. This ambitious and bloodv tyrant com* 
menced his reign by the murder of his own mo« 
ther, who had been left co-partner in the king« 
dom, He afterwards put to death the two spni 
of his sister Laodice, which she had by Ariarathes, 
king of Cappadocia, in-order to place on the. va«t 
cant throne one of his own sons, a child not 
. more thun eight years old. Nicomedes, king of 
Ritkynia, baying married Laodice^ the widow of 

Ariara(hesj 
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Ariaratbesi akrnied at tiidse cm^'.and ariullvf 
proceedings^ suborned a yeud^ as the third son ^rf" 
Ariai'athes, to be king of Ga^iodociti; sendiiw 
Laodice to Rome to attest bis legitimacy, aw 
the consequent justice oi hit tide. On the otho^ 
hand^ Mithridates, not behind them in arti^be, 
dispatclied Gordius^ tlie governor of his son, toi 
Rome, who declared tha^ the youth whp then Bat 
on the throne of C^^adbcia was the third soa 
and lawM heb* of Ariarathes, The Romana, be«^ 
ing thus made arbiters in ttii» intricate aftair, set- 
tled the dispute by depriving Mithridates of Cap- 
padocia, and Nicomedes of Paphla^onia. Mithri« 
dates being thus crossed in his ambitious designs 
upon Cappadocia, instantly flew to arms against 

j^ Q the Roman repul:dic. This ^^ous war, 
S9.' the longest^ and one of the most pregnant 
with danger and death Rome ever sustain- 
ed, was finally brought to a close by Porap^ the 

g, Q Great, after having lastedtwenty-six years^ 

.63." The kingdoms of Armenia, Cappadocia^ 

and Bithynia^ had before submitted to the 

ftoihan power. 

Not long after, the kingdom of Judea was con* 

B. c. ^'^ted . into a Roman, province by Pom- 

• ^4.* pey, who at the samei:irae obliged Hyrca-* 

iius, its sovereign, to -resign Caelosyria 
and Phoenicia, which had acceded to Judea by tba 
conquests of his predecessors. AH tlie east, there* 
ibre, from the Mediterranean sea to the borderr 
of Pacdbia, was now subject to the dominion of 
Rome. 

• In tlie west some remains of libert)' still ex* 
isted. among the Gaulish and Spanish nations. 
The Gauls/ who were not finally subdued till ths 
time of Julius Qxsar, made frequent and terrible 

.... ' irruptions 
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rcwptilons mtoltafy. Jaliii» Caesar^ moreoirer^ in 
lis ivarlike expeditions, visited, Grennanj and 
Iritstin-y but did little more than visit them. In 
veltlxer of those countries were his conquests 
jither extensive or permanent. In the civil ^ars 
jetween him and Pompey, he seized upon the 
kingdom of J^Lauritania, and those parts of Numi- 
li^ -which had been left in possession of their 
\\>c5rty. Egypt alone remained ^ Cyre- g q 
aaica.viras bequeathed to the. Romans; and 53/ 
Caesar finding Cyprus guilty of possessing 
vmealth, she too fell a victim.to his avarice. The 
successive amours of Pompey, Julius Caesar, and 
Marc. Anthony, with Cleopatra, the beautiful 
queen of Egypt, served even more than the inter- 
nal dissensions of the republic to protract the dis<«. 
solution of that kingdom. Egypt, how- ^ q 
ever, eighteen years after the battle of Ac- '9/ . 
t\\un, \rhich determined the fate of An-- ^ 
thony and Cleopatra, was reduced to .a Roman 
px>vince. , 

While the arms of the republic were thus vic- 
torious abroad, it was convulsed and tortured with 
unceasing dissensions at home/- The bloody s^-t 
ditions of the Gracchi, which engendered such 
fierce and inextinguistiable hat& between the pa-»' 
tricians and plebeians, properly date(l their origin 
from the siege of Numantia in Spain. This sinall 
city, which containe4 no more than 4000 fitting 
men, resisted ifor six years the whole force of th« 
Roman army which besieged it, on one occasion < 
giving it a most terrible and disgraceful over- 
throw. Of the 30,000 which opposed the Nn-* 
mantines, 20,000 were killed, and the remaining 
I0>W) so hemmed in as to be allowed bo possip 
bility of escape* In this exttemite thi^' t^SR^ 
YouL G tiated 
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tiateid a peace, by which it was stipulated : ) ', That 
the Numantines should suffer the Romans to re* 
tire unmolested. 2. That Numantia should main* 
tain its independence, and be reckoned among 
the Roman allies. This treaty the Romans had 
the" iniquity to violate 5 but, to compensate this vio- 
lation, ordered the commander of their army to 
be delivered up to the Numantines, who insisted, 
that his army also should be delivered up : ihis 
was refused, and the war being renewed, ter- 
minated as above related. Titus Sempronius 
Gracchus had been one of the most active in 
promoting the above-mentioned peace with die 
Numantines, and consequently had been in equal 
danger with the commander in chief of being 
given up to their mercy. This was a disgrace his 
violence of temper could not brook, and he deter- 
mined upon revenge.' He began by espousing the 
cause of the plebeians against the odious tyranny 
of the patricians} reviving the old law which 
enacted that no Roman citizen should possess 
more than 500 acres of land : the overplus was to 
be distributed amongst those who had no lands, 
and the rich to 1)6 reimbursed firom the public 
treasury. The riches of Attalus, which had been 
bequeathed to the Roman people, he also <^stri- 
buted withoi^t opposition. In the destructive.m* 
muks excited by these seditious proceedings, he 
Vas assassinated by P. Nasica; and, at the same 
time, hundreds of his friends and adherents were 
cut off by deaths of torture. 

His brother, and successor in seditious innova- 
tion, Caius Sempronius Gracchus, enacted the 
Sempronian law, which ordained, that no person 
%rbo had been legally deprived of a magistracy for 
Oufdeoieaaoii should ever after be capable of 

bearing 
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Vearmg ah office. He also enacted several other 
iavvs^ all hostile to the patrician power ^ but that 
whicli created the greatest commotions, was the 
one Avhicli bestowed upon the Italian allies the 
privilege of Roman citizens. This was followed 
by tumults and murders in the city, and a revolt 
throughout the states of Italy. To give the finish* 
iug stroke to this picture of general calamity, the 
contending factions of Sylla and Marias were de- 
luging the city with blood. A detail of the num- 
berless proscripUons and massacres ord^ned by 
these inhuman tyrants 3 of tlie increasing heaps (Mf 
8lain> w^ich day after day choked up the streets 
and poisoned the air, is enough to freeze the 
blood. It is sufficient to observe, in this place, 
that these various horrors ended in the perpetual 
dictatorsliip of Sylla. 

Whatever were the motives of Sylla, he g q^ 
gaye in his resignation after having eh- 30/ 
joyed absolute power only two years. But 
the inhuihan outrages of Sylla and Marius were 
succeeded by the no less fatal contests of Caesar 
and Pompey. These contests, after having pro- 
duced all the varieties of calamity incident to ci- 
vil wars, were terminated by the battle of Phar- 
salia, in which Pompey was overthrown and his 
fortunes totally ruined. Caesar, with all ^ q^ 
possible dispatcli, then crossed over into 43,' 
Afi*ica, defeated thb republican army in 
tliat continent, reduced Mauritania to a Epman 
province, and thus completed his victories in that 
quarter. The events of the battle of Munda, 
fought between Caesar and the republican army 
commanded by Pompey the younger, elevated 
. Caesar to absolute power, but annihilated the li- 
berty <rf the Roman republic. 

G % Csesar 
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' B C* ^^sar had now established his own aul* 
' 40. * ihority on the ruins of his country ; but 
' • tliere remained a fewRoman breasts which 

^1 cherished the ^sacred fire of freedom^ which 
jBtill presserved an abhorrence of tyrants. Brutus, 
Jit the iliead of a number of the principal senators, 
filtered into a conspiracy against the usurper, 
«ncl he )Was assassinated in the fifty-sixth year oif 
•ins age. 

' %"c^ Tyrannicide has seldom been found to 
39.* : sncceed. The death of -Caesar gave activity 
. •. >to the ambition of Marc. Anthony, who 
espomed his cause, and determined to raise* him- 
self by the destruction of Caesar's eneimes. Ir 
.the funeral oration which he spoke oveil his nmn- 
jdered friend, he exerted every effort, and tried 
every art, to kindle a spirit of revenge in <the po- 
pulace. ' This insidious and in^mxaatory ha- 
rangue had the desired effect, and the peopli^ 
from all quarters crowded to his standard. The 
T^ublican forces under the command of Brudas 
snd Cassius were finally defeated by Anthony and 
•Octavius at the batde of. Phiiippi. . After num- 
-berless disturbances, proscriptions, and mas&a^ 
<:res, Octavius obtained the undistuibed possess- 
sion of the empire, by his victory over Aiithony 
and Cleopatra at the sea fight of Actiura. This 
p Q event completed the destruction of the re- 
27. public; and Octavius, now saluted under 
the titles of Augustus and emperor, after 
reducing Spain, Moesia, Pannonia, and a few 
x)ther countries adjacent to the Roman teiritories, 
soon established a profound and universal peace 
through the extensive dominions of Rome. 

* A. D. 'The remaindei* of this period is remark- 

1. able for the conquest of Britain by Clau- 

• . - '. dius 



Sitis and Agricola, and the destruction of Jeru- 
salem "by Titu3. The war with the Jtws ori- 
ginated from their obstinate claim of Caesarea^ 
^Hiiich the Romans had added t6 the province of 
Syria. Tbe conduct, of this war was first in- 
trusted to Vespasian, to whom many of the cities 
of Judea surrendered. He evep proceeded so far 
as to lay siege to Jerusalem, but die4 before he 
had eoixi|4eted its reduction. This magnificent 
and renowned city was utterly destroyed by his 
son Titus, and levelled with the ground j g ^^ 
the Je^vs were dispersed into all nations, 73.' 
and have never since been able to erect 
tl^emselves into a distinct community. About ten 
years after this great event, the southern parts of 
Britain were entirely subdued by Agricola. 

Trajan was elected emperor of Rome amidst 
the unanimous rejoicings of the people, and with 
the concurrence of the armies. Under the reign 
of this virtuous and benevolent prince, all things 
seemed to pronuse peace and domestic tranquU- 
lity. Trajan was possessed of great courage. and 
. military talents, as well as the more amiable, yet 
less dazzling, qualities of justice and humanity j 
and the' barbariansi who . commonly commenced 
. their hostile inroads at the election of a new em- 
peror, continued for the most partouiet and obe- 
dient. The Dacians, however, had the boldness 
to claim fi'om the Roman people a tribute ex- 
torted fi-om the cowardice of^Domitian. Tho 
emperor now suddenly appeared on the frontiers^ 
and so awed them by his presence that they rea- 
dily entered into a trea^ of peace. This was 
soon after Violated by Decebalus^ the Dacian 
king; when Trajan entering the hostHe country 
by throwuig g fridge over ^ rapid stveam et 

Ga . tba 
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the Danube^ obtained a complete victcfty, thofogh 
with a prodigious slaughter of his troops, and 
Dacia became a Roman province. The emperor 
then turned his arms eastward, passing through 
•the submissive kiBgdom<^ Armenia 5 and by the 
skill and activity of his operations reduced Meso^ 
potamia> Chaldea, Assyria j and tookCtesiphoH, the 
capital of the Parthian empire, appointing over it 
a king — ^frora an idea that this was the best me- 
thod of retaining such a rebellious people in sub- 
jection. Still pursuing his conquests in the east, 
he subdued nations then unknown ; and it is re- 
ported, that when he had reached the confines of 
India, he lamented d>at he had not the vigpnr 
and youth of an Alexander, thdt he' might explore 
new provinces and kingdoms, and add them to 
ihe Roman empire. Ilie conquests of Trajan in 
the east were splendid, and only splendid; they 
were neitlier permanent nor usefiil. As soon as 
he had signilied his ' intention of retarning to 
Rome, the conquered barbarians appeared again 
in arms, so that not an acre of territory was added 
to the Roman empire. Trajan did not reach home, 
but died of a flux in the town of Selinus (after- 
^ fy wards called Trajanopolis) in Cilicia ; and 
117. ^^ith his death closes the seventh general 
period if history. 

Agreeably to our plan, it is now necessary to 
•review tha progress of the arts, sciences, artd 
. learning among the Romans. It was not till a 
-late pqHod of the republic that the arts appeared 
..at Rome; till the spoils of Carthage atM Sicily 
.kad Corrupted and oivihzed the semi-barbarian 
conquerors. No literary relic exists of the early 
':ages w£Jhe republic; no popular spng noiSn}de 
.c&ronicle. Even of ^ose writers who paved tlio 

way 
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Kray for our present classical models^ tbe teachers 
of the Ailgustan schqol^ little remains. We ha^iti 
only a few fragments of Ennius and Lucilius. 
Fertunatelywe possess Lvtcretias> the most original 
jof the Roman poets. The eomedies of Plautm 
and Terence pi'ove that the comic drama of the 
ancients vas far less perfect than their tragedies. 
In the succeeding more correct writers less ori- 
ginality appears. The Augustan age was less' the 
age- of genius than of taste: poetry/ painting, 
sculpture, architecture, musfe, were aH learnt from 
-Greece ; and the ^oman imitators rarely or never 
■appear to have in^roved on their prototypes. 
Sculpture, perhaps, and architecture, arej by their 
nature, incapable of iniiprovement. Of ancient 
music we have little but wild and incredible as- 
sertions. Assuredly, modern painting exceeds 
the ancient; though that had attained tlie titipost 
elegance and correctness of outline* The art 
which perpetuates the genius of the painter is of 
modern discovery. 

'If the Roman and Greciai^ poets be compared, 

.the result will^be little finrourable to the Romans, 

though their fame has been assisted by tlie wreck 

of Grecian literature. We possess the best of 

. the Ljvtins, CatuUu^ Virgil, Horace j no names oi 

equal celebrity have perished! In these wrltersj 

We know so much to be translated, tliat it is fair 

■ and* leasonable to belieye>> tl>ey ha\'e' borrowed 

-more from writers whose worki ha\« been lost- 

Horace has inherited the fame of Alc^us and 

ArcUilochus. 

Bome h^s left us one great example of oratory 
in Cicero.- Her historical mfodels are le^s perfect. 
Thei»6 is a waaU Of fnitiquariaA research in Livy ; 
pnd the' good. j^Wf Si^ Sailfts; jij^id "imi^ i^ de- 
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fiiced byati afifectM mannerism. C»»ar*8 me^* 
moirs are well and plainly, writtea. The more 
valuable comnientaries of SyUa aie lost. 

I^r religion and philosophy also Rome received 
irom Greece. The same w^d fabler constituted 
the belief of the people ^ the same physical dreaim 
and moral systems were the tenets of the rulers. 
A selfish Epicurean phQosohby was held h^j the 
majority of the senators, which corrupted them 
individually, subverted the lib^irty of the repubUc, 
and was one of the most active causes in poison- 
ing, and finally destroying, the empire. The few 
characters whose virtues have entitled them to the 
veneration of after-ages, were of the Stoic school. 
Such were Cato, Brutus, and those good men who 
were the victims of Tiberius, and Nero, and Do- 
mitian; Paetus, Heloidius, and their fellow-suf- 
ferers } men who were the martyrs of virtue j but 
who have obtained no popular applause, because 
their actions and deaths were connected with no 
great public calamity. 



EIGHTH PERIOD, ' 

From the Death of Trajan to the Division of the 
Empire under Constantme, 

nPHE dominions of Rome were now stretched 
** out to their utmost extent ; and this vast em- 
pire had swallowed up a}raost all the nations of Uie 
earth. It comprehenaed the greater part of Britainv 
all Spain, France, the Netherlands, Italy, part of 
Gtxmny, Egypt, Barbary, Bildulgerid, Turkey 
in Europe, Turkey in Asia, and Persia. With re- 
gard to the state of India^ at this time^ history it 

lileot 



mlent. China w4g too remote eren foir the am- 
bition of the Romans, who arrogated to themselve? 
4iie empire of the world. The northern parts^of 
Europe, and of Asia> swarmed with fierce and 
"Ravage hordes of barbarians, alieady fonnidable 
emexnios of Rome, and destined soon to crush her 
•pre-enunence,. adtd to trample bsr hQnouzs in the 
dust* 

Like every thing human, the kriipire of Rome, 
having reached the meridian of its power and 
-splendour, began to decline. The provinces df 
^Babylonia, Mesopotamia, and Assyria, revc^d-; 
»the Parthians thxew" off their dependence -, tod ihb 
norChe^n bdrbarians poured in Fncreasing, num^ 
bers upon the fit)ntier$. The Parthians, however,^ 
who had ever been severely galled by the Roman 
yoke, and th^efore always restless and trouble* 
fiome; were at length totally subdued by ^ j^j 
'Persia, which country had been long in 2x5/ 
-subjection to them; but the Romatis de* 
Tiv^ no advant^e from this event Theenmi^* 
iof Partlria to Rome was how trflsnsferred to the 
•Persians, who continued to infest the Roman ter^^ 
>it(iries on the east,^ while the barbarians reiterated 
their inroads on the north. 

That ^e' may form a fliore distinct notion of 

. th^ fierce and terrible enemy Rome had po en^ 

counts, and of the instruments by which ^le 

fell, it will be necessary to sketch the outline dE 

the' character, the manner^, and religious tenets 

of those savage nations of the north, who not 

tonly wrought the downfall of that mighty eropina, 

;but changed the face o£^e whole western world. 

—The fortune of Rome had triumphed over evfery 

opponent, and, irom the asylum of a band of ruf-* 

fians, that city had gradually become the mlstr^B 

of 
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of the world. The steady valour of her legiont 
ivas invincible in the field, and the crooked4>olicy 
of her intrigues succeeded in disunidng. and weak- 
ening whatever enemies she had marked out for 
subjection. But the dark forests of Grerpiiny 
were inhabited bj a race of men, against whom 
the EomanSy in tiie time of their republic, main* 
tained a doi:d}tful contest; the contest could not 
long be doubtful between a free nation, fierce in 
the enthusiasm of a warlike superstition, and the 
timid slaves of Rome, accustomed to crouch be- 
neath every libertine or tyrant who oppressed 
Ihem. The manners of the^ Grermans have been 
delineated by: Tacitus, the most philosophic of 
historians. They elected their kings on account 
£>f their noble birth; their leaders, fi>r their per^ 
eonal valour. The table of their diief was rudely 
furnished; but it was furnished with abundance; 
and the warriors who shared his feqst, and received 
sometimes of him a horse trained for war, some* 
'times a victorious and bloody lance, gratified their 
own favourite passion in the return they made of 
military service. Matters of small importance 
.were decided by their chiefs, but all things of 
moment were referred to the general assembly: 
here too thev elected their leaders. The field of 
battle was tne only road to prefimnent; and the 
only method to obtain the favour of the Gods was 
by valour. 

The education of the Germans gave them 
strength and stature; and their strengtibi was pre* 
served by the remarkable continence which so 
peculiarly and honouiitbly distin^ished them; 
'^ for there (says Tacitus) lie one la^hs at vice* 
lU)r b it called the fashion to corrupt and be cor- 
rupted.'* They looked upoa^omengs their equals 

axid 



and companions ; and whoever wished for the 

love of a woman^ first made himself worthy of 

her esteem. They deemed them ftvoured bj the 

€$ods^ and we find fi!eqiient mention of prophet* 

esses attending upon their armies. Nor is this 

wonderitd: for, constantly employing thenoselves 

either in war or hunting, they l^t the study of 

simples, and the art of healing, to the women; 

and the art was as mysterious as the occasion was 

frequent. The women were respected, and thex^ 

fore became respectable. 

The religion of the earlier inhabitants of (yer« 
many taught the existence of a supreme God, 
maker of the universe, to whom all things were 
submissive and obedient. He is called in the 
£dda, '' the author of every thing that existeth ; 
the eternal being; the searcher into concealed 
things ; the being that never changeth.** Infinite 
power, boundless knowledge and justice, were his 
attributes. To erect statues to liiis Deity, or to 
think of confining him within the indosuie of. 
walls, was held absurd and impious. " It was 
only within woods, and consecrated forests, that 
they could serve him properly. There he seemed 
to reign in silence, and to make himself felt by 
the respect which he inspired.** Ail infinite n\im« 
ber of inferior deities, and genii, residing in every 
part of nature, and directing its operations, were 
^emanations of this divinity. This supreme being, 
though irritated by the sins of mankind> was mer- 
ciful, and capsule of being appeased by prayer 
and repentance. To sen^ehim with sacrifices 
and players, to do no wtong to others, and to be 
brave and inttepid in theimelves, constituted all 
the, mcM'ality they derived firom religion. The 
breach of these was to be puniished by a future 

state 
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^ate of torment^ and the observaQce rewarded b/ 
joys without jnimber and Mrithout ead . 

Such waft the. religion of the more- ancient 
Scandinavians^ But about seiventy years i^efore 
Christ tliis degenerated Sabeisni yielded to the 
institutions of Odin. 

Sigge, the son of Fridulph,: oomtnanded the 
Ases; a SqrthlRn people^, situated, between the 
Euxine and Ca^»an seas, whenPonip^ conducted 
^ tiie Mithridatic war.. As the priest of Odin, he 
assumed the name of that deitjp. Sharing in 
^ defeat of Mithridates, Odin collected together 
all who preferred danger and freedom to subjec- 
tion, and led them towards the north of. Europe^ 
subduing the nations in his wayy and giving them 
to one^or dther of his- sons or companions. This 
extraordinaiy man was the inventor of the Bunic 
characters 3 and by liis persuasive eloquence, his 
^ill in • extempore poetry^, and liis impostures, 
made himself respected as a deity. The Runic 
Chapter, or the Magic of Odin, is still preserved 
as his composition. He enumerates m it tlie 
wonders he could perform by his songs, mingling 
the operations of magic with those powerfiil eHects 
which poetry has been known to produce. The 
death of Odin was conformable to his Ufe. Per** 
ceiving that his end drew near, he called together 
his friends and compisinions, and, giving himself 
nine wounds in the form of a circle, told thenf? 
whilst d3nng, that he went to take his seat among 
tlie other Gods, where he would receive those who 
its^sed themselves feaiiessly in battle, and died 
in arms. 

The religion . of Scandinavia was now entire^ 
changed. Odin was worshipped as the supreme 
kteingj and the iathiur and creator of inaukiad 

repre- 
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spre^ente4. as delighting in the blood of men. 
£e -vcras styled' '^ the terrible and severe God; the 
rod that carrieth desolation and fire) the father " 
f slaughter." The oriental system of two prin- 
ciples formed part of the Scandinavian mytho- 
ogy. Valhalla, the shield-roofed hall, was the 
palace of Odin> where he received those who fell i 
in fight. The joys of heaveil consisted in cutting 
each other to pieces, and drinking ale out of the 
s\(ulls of their enemies. Niflheim was the place , 
reserved for the feeble ; it was the abode of Hela, ' 
or Death, the daughter of the Scandinavian Satan. 
'* Anguish was her palace 5 the threshold of her 
door was Precipice; her table. Famine; her, 
waiters were Expectation and Delay; her bed. 
Sickness and Pain." 

. Inspired by this gloomy and wild superstition, 
war became the- pastime of the .Goths. It wa^ 
a* law in Denmark, that whoever solicited an 
eminent post in the army ought upon all occa- 
sions to attack one enemy, to face two, to retire ^ 
only one step back from three, and not to ma^e . 
an actual retreat till assaulted by four. Thus in- ' 
flamed with every stimulus of hcuourj in teres tj 
and religion, rejoicing in battle, and hoping the 
enjoyments of Valhalla from death in the held, , 
they rushed upon the Roman provinces. The dor. \ 
feat and death of the Roman enaperor D/ecius tei> . 
rified his successor into submiiision ; and he . 
stooped to purchase peajbe.from tliese formidable » 
invaders by an annual tribute. But the Romapa 
felt the indignity; and the death of Gallus. ex- . 
piating it, placed Valerian and GaUienus, pn'tljg^ 
throne. . Galliejius is admir<^y.jptocact€)rized,'S^ " 
Gibbon:. *' he, .was master jPftijiany.idufiovis^b^ ^ 
useless ^ciencea; a ready orator,' -au elegant pioei^. 
VoL.I. it SL skilTuI 
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a skilful gardenei» an excellent cook^ and a most 
t contemptible prince." Whilst he philosophized 

with the visionary Plotinns, or wasted his time in 
all the refined debaucheries of an emperor, the 
jpi^nks ravaged Gaul and Spain 5 the Allemanni 
penetrated even into Italy > the cities of Bithynia 
"Were plundeiFed by the Goths j the degenerate 
Sparta and Athens were captured by these barba^* 
rians. Grallienus the while, with all the indolent 
' philosophy of ihdifference, received repeated in- 
telligence of invasions, defeats, and rebellions j 
and, endeavouring by witticisms to laugh at in- 
famy, singled out some particular production of 
• the lost province, and carelessly asked, jf Rome 
must be ruined unless it was supplied with linen 
from. Egypt, or arras cloth from Gaul ? 

A succession of emperors, who had by per- 
sonal valour rben from tiie lowest order of society, 
repressed the inroads of the barbarians, and for a 
time delayed the fall of Ronie. But while they ' 
delivered their subjects from the Gbths, they 
made them more eflectually slaves. Despotism 
. was systematized by Dioclesian; he assumed the 
diadem^ his ro.^s were of silk and gold j and ex- 
orbitant taies became necessary to support an ex- 
pensive and extravagant establishment. Yet I>i- 
odesian grew sick of the pageant of empire, and 
retired to the more enviable rank of private life. 
*' If (said the old emperor) I could show Maximian 
the cabbages which I have {Wanted widi niy own 
hands at Sialona, he would no longer urge me to 
relinqtush tlie enjoyment of happiness for the 
pursuit of power/* n 

'1(Jnder Diodesian the government was dhrided 
into four parts. He first took Maximian' as his 
c(^eague on &e throne > aad aften^'ardt created 

I'm.. j^q 
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t^o fitibordlhate emperorsj Coo^tantiiu and Cra- 
lerius^ to assist them inf the administration. This 
division Of the goverfiment prddiiced great diior* 
ders } it occasioned a four-^fold civil and military 
establishment^ each soverei^ xi^uiring an esta- 
blishinent eqnai to that of &e former emperors; 
and hence the peo^e were unable to srupport the 
accumulated taxes and istlposts. The -empire, 
however^ was again united uiltder Constantme the 
Great, who removed the itfq>erlal seat ^ j^' 
fttJih nome to Byzantium (now Constan- 323.* 
tJiQdpie). ITiis ^proved a mortal blow to 
the empire; the western and eastern province* 
Were s^arated, and governisd by different so- 
vereign^; di6 Roman tegions were withdrawn 
from thie Rhine and the Danube 'to the east ; and 
life barriers of tiie etapire being thUs thrown 
down^ in easy admissioin was aiflbrded io the in- 
VJKierg« 



NINTH PERIOD, 

Frm the D'msim of the Empire ta the Flight bf 

Mohammed. 

'TPHE ninth period presents tts with the decline 
^ and fall of tlie Western empire. One horde 
of barbarians, like the waves of tlie sea, followed 
In the track of each other. The revolutions of 
Scythia drove fresh nations on the frontiers, and 
1 163 years after the foundation of Rome ^ p^ 
that city 'was sacked by the Goths. Shortly 41' 0.' 
afterwards the Bargundians establisfhed 
thefljselves b Alsace^ Spain was occupied bytfie 

Ji '^ Vafldal«, 
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Vandals^ and the foundation of the French mo- 
narchy laid. 
^ jy The Huns> whose numbers and ferocity 
420. had impelled the troths upon the Roman 
empire, soon followed' in the same career. 
Seven hundred thousand warriors obeyed the 
command of Attila: brutal in their appear- 
ance> and savage in their manners, th^ bore 
down every thing before, them, and the ty- 
rants of Rome and Constantinople trembled at 
thp wrath of the Scythian conqueror. . The vic- 
tims of his thirst of dominion gave Attila the ap- 
pellation of The scourge of God. 

Italy alone remained to the Romans of all their 
mighty empire, and this was converted into a 
j^jy Gothic kingdom by Odoacer. Constanti- 
^tO^ uople, howcver> was still retained by the 
Jlastern emperors. A few fogitives firom 
the arms of Attila laid the foimdations of Venice. 
In every other part the barbarians were tri- 
umphant, and wherever they settled they esta- 
blished the tenure of military senice. 

When a tribe determined to occupy any country 
they had subdued, they divided the conquered 
Jands, each' soldier seizing his portion, as a settle- 
ment acquired by his sword. Of this he was the 
full and only proprietor. But to preserve tl^s 
projperty from Uie vengeance of the ancient inha- 
bitants, or from the more dangerous attacks of 
succeeding barbarians, every freeman bound him- 
self to take arms for the general defence j which 
compact if be neglected or refused to perform, 
the hrchaunum, or fine of sixty crowns, was le- 
vied upon him, and slavery or banishment was 
the consequence of insolvency. Allodial or in- 
dependent property being tlius subjected to niili- 
tary service^ a new speqies of possession was gra- 
dually 
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ually introduced, adopted from their customs 
rhile they remained in their native woods. The 
rerman chiefs were ambitious of collecting round 
heir own persons a number of detached and de» 
oted followers 5 and we have before mentioned, 
hat they increased the number and courted the 
avoar of these their' faithful attendants, by pre^ 
ients of arms and horses, and by pfofuse, though 
inelegant, hospitality.- While fixed property in 
land was unTcnown, these were the only gifts and 
the only re^'irds which could be bestowed, or de- 
sired. The more substantial recompenses di 
estates were naturally substituted in place of these 
honourable trifles, when the value of landed pro- 
petty came to be understood among them. 

Estates thus given were called beneffcia, and itk 
after ogesfeuda. And as by the allodial property 
the possessors Were obliged to iappear in arms in 
defence of the community, so by these feudal tei- 
nures they subjected themselves to personal ser- 
vice to him from whom they received such lands. 
The more powerful vassals soon obtained the con- 
firmation of their benefices during life, and after- 
wards the right of hereditary possession. The 
vassals or beneficiaries of the crown moreovef" 
appropriated to themselves titles of honour j and 
these personal marks of distinction, which tlje 
public admiration had bestowed on existing merit, 
a natural vanity transmitted from father to son. 

Lifted above the people and rendered independent 
of Ae sovereign, every kingdom was broken into as 
many separate prificipaiities as it contained powerful 
"baroiis. Thus endless causes of jealousy arose, and 
a wide-wasting anarchy prevailed. Hence the pos- 
sessors of independent land, being exposed as indi- 
viduals to rapine and oppression^ found it neces- 

H 3 sary 
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drcomstatice will atroftgiy maik the scarcity of 
the materials^ while it gives us occasion to re- 
gret it. The greater part of the old monkish ma- 
nuscripts are evidently written on parchment 
from which some former treatise had been erased; 
end in this manner it is probable that several of 
the best works of the enlightened ancients have 
perished. We have lost the Songs of Alcaeus, 
which aroused Greece to fre^om — the decads of 
liivy, which developed the sources of corruption, 
and would hdve made us more intimately ac- 
quainted with the destroyer of Caesar^-and those 
annals of Tacitus^ which would have tracked the 
footsteps of despotism, and have followed the foul 
manoeuvres by which a Sejanus crept into power, 
^d his subsequent oppressions; oppressions 
which ultimately roused the people into dangerous 
indignation^ ^nd forced the emperor to sacrifice 
his minister that he might save himself. 

A fearlessness of danger axid of death, a high 
and jealous sense of personal independence, and 
all the ruder energies of mind and of body, cha- 
racterized the northern nations while they re- 
mained in their native forests. These virtues, 
the generous produce of simplicity and equality, 
eraduaUy withered beneath the influence of the 
j^dal system. The people were brutalized by 
oppressions, the higher ranks were corrupted by 
a spirit df domination ; and were a gloomy-minded 
philosopher to seek fbr an sera in history most de^ 
grading to Imman nature, he unquestionably 
Vould fix on the eatlier caitoHes of the feudal 
system. 

But we must now dbplay the state of the East- 
em empire. Justinian ascended the throne of 
Constantinople iboot fif)^ yeacs after Odoacer 

had 
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lad founded a Grothic kingdom in Italy. ^ p 
Three generations had corrupted the hardy 527/ 
irtue of the Vandals, who had made Car- 
hage the metropolis of their African empire. 
^ianism was the established faith of theVandals, 
md Genseric and his successors have been brand- 
ed as the persecutors of the orthodox Trinitarians. 
The free profession of ;the Athanasian creed 
was allowed by Hildericj but this mild and vir- 
tuous monarch offended both parties, because he 
persecuted neither. He was deposed and im- 
prisoned by Gelimer. The usurper replied to the 
interference of Justinian, *' that it was the right 
of a free people to remove or punish their chief 
magistrate, who had failed in the execution of tlie 
kingly office." Justinian resolved to deliver or 
revenge his ally; Gelimer to maintain his usur- 
pation: ** and the war (says the historian) was 
preceded accordiQg to the practice of civilized 
nations^ by the most solemn protestations that 
each party was sincerely desirous of peace." Be- 
lisarius, a Thracian' peasant, who had risen by 
valour and ability, wan appointed general of the 
Eoman armies : he deserved the important trust. 
In this war, the contemporary Procopius re- 
marks, that Africa was so entirely dispeopled, 
that a person might travel several days widiout 
meeting a human being; and he adds, *' it is no 
exaggeration to say, that in the course of the wai" 
5,000,000 perished by the sword, and famine, 
and pestilence." Greliraer was pursued into Numi- 
dia, and besieged on the mountain where he had 
sought riefuge. His capture concluded the war.j 
and the Vandal monarch followed the triumph of 
Belisarius, stifl maintaining his dignity, and ^- 

claiming 
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claiming as lie passed, '^ Vanity I vahity! ^1 k 
vanity!'* 

Elated by the cobqiiest of Africa^ Justinian pro- 
.voked i war inth the Gotluc conquerors of Italy* 
Dunng the twenty 3rea!rs that thts^ war continued^ 
the conteniporary Procopius estimates the loss of 
the Goths at 15,000>000; nor wiH this appear m- 
t:redible, whenwefind, that in dnecampaign 50,000 
labotirers died of htmger. After the conquest of 
Italy, Justinian endeavoured, by benevolent, yet 
ineffectual edicts, to reitiedy the evils l^s ambi- 
tion had 6ccasioned. 

Theodora, the wife of Justinian, had been the 
most in^unons of her sex. Ancient histoiy can 
f i!irnish no parallel to this foul woman, whose de- 
testable vices excite astonishment at the dqira- 
yity of human nature. But Theodoara was crowned 
empress ; and even the professors of a pure reli- 
gion adored the sacred majesty of one who had 
^sgraced the brothels of Constantinople. . 

After the conquest of Africa and Italy, Betisa- 
rius closed his oareer of victory hy deliverhig 
Constantinople, in his old age, from the Bnl^a- 
rtans. But forty years service did not secure &>- 
lisarius from the charge of treas6n. His freedom 
,and honour, however, were at length restored; 
but the renowned veteran did not long survive this 
last instance of imperial ingratitude. 

Domestic discord and foreign losses weakened 
the Eastern empire under the successors of Jus- 
tinian. The Lombards had established themselves 
in Italy; and Chosroes, the Persian king, had 
made hirnself master of Syria, Egypt, and the 
A D. pfo^^^<^^ of Asia, when Heraclius as- 

cio/ cended the throne. The first years of his 
reign were spent in indolence andfruidess 

attempts 
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attempts to obtain peace. bv submission and ne« 
gotiation. Wearied oat with these^ he assumed 
the spirit of a man j and the subseqiient exploits 
of H^aclitts may^ without exagcerationy vie with 
the achievements ofHannibd or Alexander^ 
He boldly carried the war into Persia | and^ whilst 
the Persians and Avars besieged Constantinople, 
urged on his victories, till the fugitive Chosroes 
was murdered by his own son, and he imposed 
what terms he pleased as conqueror of the East. 

Though the emperor equalled the heroism of. 
ancient days, the decay of literature and genifis is 
lamentably manifested in the poem published in 
his praise by George of Pisidia. llie reverend 
poet compares his hero to Moses, Alexander the 
Great, and Hercules; and exults in the damna* 
tion of his rival, wjbo resembled Belshazzar, Pha«' 
raoh, and the old Dragon. But the victories of 
Heraclius hastened the ruin of the Eastern em- 
pire ; arts and agriculture decayed in the long 
war ; and the loss of 200,000 men exhausted the 
strength of that degenerate state. A pilsp-image 
to Jerusalem, aild a persecution of the Jews, the 
advice of his fanatical clergy, concluded the active 
life of Heraclii:^. The last eight years of his 
reign he sunk into the indolent slave of pleasure 
and superstition, and beheld with the careless 
eye of impotence the rapid progress of the 
Arabs. 

A considerable revolution also took ^ ^^ 
place in France. Clovis, the founder of 437/ 
the late French monarchy, made himself 
master of all the countries between the Rhine 
and the Loire. In Spain a kingdom was erected 
by the Visigo^s, ten years before the conquest of 
Borne by tl^ Hmiti. Th^ reflective kingdom^ 
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c^ these two nations^ extending in opposite direc-* 
tions, that of the Visigoths to the east, that of 
Clovis to the west, at length met 5 and the Loire 
constituted the' common boundaiy. A war en- 
sued, in whi<!:h Clovis was victorious, who pushed 
his conquests till he had subdued the greater part 
of their country. Long before the Romans wefe 
finally expelled from Spain, another kingdom had 
been founded in the western parts of that country 
by the Sufevi^ which kingdom however was en- 
tirely subverted by Theodoric, king of the Goths; 
and the Suevi pent up in a small district of Lusi* 
tania and Galicia. In process of time they again 
erected themselves into an independent state, 
^ jy which was a second time destroyed by the 
584. Goths, who now subjected all Spain, ex- 
cept a small part that paid obedience to 
Constantinople. But this part also they afterwards 
^ P wrested from . the emperors, as well as 
623. their possessions in Africa, three years 
before. 



TENTH PERIOD, 

From the Flight <^ Mohammed to iliejint Crusade. 

A. D. 'IpHE tenth period commences with the 
.622. flight bf Mohammed, called by his 

followers the Begira. The seaf of pre- 
eminent power in the world is again to be chan- 
ged, and another revolution about to take place, 
destined to extend its influence, oyer the most 
Considerable part of the .known e^th. All things 
seem to conspire to assist this great revolution. 

The 
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be 'Persian and Constantinopolitan empires are 
eakened by intestine divisions and mutual wars 5 
e eastern nations, by their pacific unwarlike 
iblts> cixposed to the rapacious ambition of the 
ESt invader; the inhabitants o£ Southern Europe 
urbarous and divided among themseh^es : while 
K Arabs, who are to be the instruments of this 
apottant change, frera their origin lived by 
lunder, and were inured to war. There was 
ow superadded to this habitual and courageous 
ivagism a new and powerful superstition, which 
ispired the highest martial enthusiasm, and ena- 
kid them to achieve deeds of most amazing 
alour. 

It would be impossible to de\elope the causes 
if the events which are to follow, without saying 
i few words of the character of the Mohammedan 
ibligion, and of its founder. — The religion of 
Arabia had degenerated from Sabeism into a bar- 
Darous idolatry. There were, however, man/ 
Fews and numerous sects of Christians scattered 
wer the country, most i^orant as individuals, and 
of the most corrupted faith. Mahomet was born in 
affp, of a noble family, at Mecca. After the deatli 
of his parents, the oppression of his uncles de-* 
privedhimrdf his inheritance* He entered into 
the seruipe of Cadijah, a rich and noble widow^ 
)frhom he soon aftervtards married. With her 
he liVed in peace and obscurity till the fortieth 
jwarof his ^ge, at which time he assumed the 
tide of a prophet,, and proclaimed the religion of 
the Kdraii. Throughout the Koran the unity of 
(Jod is every where inciilcated j and the inspira- 
tion of AbiBhamy. Moses, and Christ, is allowed 
by Mahofnet^ but he declared himself to be the: 
;^i|used.coinforter— the last and greatest of the 

,y6t. I. I prophets. ^ 
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prophets. The betief' which, under the name of 
^iam, he preached, is short and sinl^le^ God i» 
God, and Mahomet Is.his prophet. Everlasting' 
torments were to- be the lot of all infidels, how^' 
ever their infidelity might have heea excused bf' 
ignorance, or elevated by virtue j but the paradlsa 
of the Arabian prophet is full of pearls and dia*^ 
monds, costly banquets, rich wines and black- 
eyed houris — ^but saints and martyrs will despise 
the sensual delights, and be absorbed in the j/oyiL 
Qf theopathy. 

The success of ]Sj[ahomet< was woodecfolfk 
^nd though obliged to fiy from Mecca, the pro- 
gress he made by his arms and doctrines was.gixat* 
After his death, Persia, Syria, £gypt, Afirica» and 
Spain, were rapidly overrun by his devoted and en*- 
thusiastic followers, the Saracens. The Saraceoai 
began ill. Omar, their third caliph, destroyed tha 
library of Alexandria, sagaciously remarking,, 
with the insolent logic of a bigot in the plenimdei 
of despotism, '* that if what was contained in tha 
books accorded with the Koran, it was superflKH^ 
. OU&; if .opposite to the Koran, impious." 

Prosperity, however, introduced a love of the. 
arts and moderation. After the first fioor ca&phs/ 
came the race of the Ommiadse: they leigoeil 
ninety years, and have been stigmatized .as ty* 
rants. These were succee^ied by the Abassassidae^ 
whose dominion continued five centuries. Thit. 
was the sera of the grandeur and magnificence df 
the caliphate^ and the Arabian character de4initd 
itself from the spots which it had received firom^ 
the rage of superstition, and became known bfj 
the three distinctions of their fi^ie&then^^hosp*' 
^ity, valour, and eloqaenGe. 

The destiuctioa of the Alegnadiitti Vixaxf {^ 



aact "^^ich scone baife qaestioned) was dmply ccim- 
>easatedby the seventy libraries which the Arabians 
immded m Spain. The most excdlent of the Latin 
md Oreek iJtTiters were trandafted into Arabic, and 
in t!be iAiciniscripC6 6f that imigaage we have been 
encouraged to hope for the cdtstenu of the lost de- 
cades of JUvy, and the annals of Tacitus. Not 
were the Ar^bi^ns dfeficlent in men of original 
gieniws . AlphnKibi aftd Avicenna have deserved the 
thanks <tf Asia for their medical and philosophical 
lEtadies 5 and Averroes In Spain became deservedly 
•famc^^s by his elucidations of the civil law. Ainong' 
tiie historiims tv^ find ^ Abulfeda and Abtilphara'^ 
gitis, whose 'dMiriks^have been severally translated 
in^o-the Latin language. They resemble the writ- 
ings of Plutarch, by the number and minutenesii 
of tile anecdotes which th^ record, and -are pr6^ 
f)ortionally interesting by thta Ini^odudt^ us to k 
«ieater acquaintance with the taitfrm^rs oi th^ 
countrymen. The mosft proftfse-muiiificfenee, tei'- 
•Tible severity to theSr opponents, and a gienerdufe 
-clemency to fallen enemies, appear to 'diistinguiJih 
theml Tlie dcsperatsfc valour of the Ssnracehs wafr, 
fe'pdrt, lo^ltig t6 their steady bfefHsef /in prcN 
Idfistinatiwh. 

• * This is a Aiglht sketteh of the 'maiiflers, the 
«jccesses, and tfife tferfets of the Saracens. They 
iibvi^ver expertoced the usual fate of enures: 
tapid m their progress-, magnificent in theiv i^enith, 
and gradually sinking into effemitiaty. TKfe Turks, 
a tribe of fierce barbarians-fr<)m the mountains of 
JPier&ia, o^'erpoWer6d the Saracens, and had con- 
quered Syria, about the middle cf the eleventh 
Testntyj but as these hrid embraced the same re- 
iigimis tenets, and were .inspitted With the samfe 
Toartidl eiithusiasm, this conqtiefit isiduced no sa- 

12 lutary 
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lutary alteration in regard to the other, parts of 
tlie world. 

While the Saracens in the East, urged onward 
by a furious religious fanaticism, were grasping at 
universal empire, a difiPerent but no less baleftS. 
superstition, grafted > on the pure doctrines of 
Christ, was equally active in brutalizing andlenr- 
slaving the barbarians. of the West. From the 
establishment of Christianity .by Constajitine, the 
bishops of Rome, amidst the perpetual fluctuations 
in the fortune of surrounding governments, were 
still increasing in power> and attempting to stretch 
their authority over the emperors themselves. 
Th^ir influence even enlarged after the destruction 
of the Constantinopolit^. empire^ for by tlieir iur 
fiolence ajad' intrigues, aided by the barbarous igr 
jiorance'of the Italian sovereigns, they became 
the judges of th<>se princes, who patiently sub- 
mitted- to their decisions. The bishop of Rome 
had seized upon the principal authority in the cityi^ 
and which appertained- of right to the duke: ap- 
pointed by the exarch of Ravenna. He had how- 
ever an ambitious and dangerous enemy to oppose 
in the Lomb^ ds, who projected the conquest of 
j^' p Italy, and had already, under the conduct 

1726.' of lAiitprand their king, taken Ravenna 
and expelled the exarch. The Pope re»- 
solved to reinstate him in his authority, by the 
assistance of the Venetians, who are now Hrst 
mentioned as a stat^ of any consequence 1 and this 
accordingly was accomplished ^ 

Sometime before a violent dispute happened 
between tlie Pope, Gregory the Second, and Leo, 
emperor of the East, respecting the worship of 
images. The propriety of this absurd worship 
was waipmly deiended by Gr^gory^ and as warmly 
— ^ reprobated 



ptolbarted by Leo, ttrhb comm^ded all HSb 
lages in his ddminiotis to ht bTokeoti in pieced, 
he Pope, relying npdn the powerftd superstition 
f the peqple, opptosed these conitoands; and the 
Bacch of Ravenna, who was subject to the em« 
tacor, was therefore ordered to force him to ft 
ompliance; and, hi case of refbfial^was authorized 
01 seise or even assassinate him. The dbtressed 
Condition of the Pope excited the compassionate and 
)ioos zeal of Luitprand, though he had before re- 
lolved upon his conquest. This prince npw 
changed his designs, and, joining with the parti- 
sans of his holiness, great numbers of the Icono- 
clasts, or image-bnsitkers, were barb^rdtisly mas- 
sacred; the exarch, and a\s6 the duke 6( Naples^ 
'vere first excommunicated, then torn in pieces by 
%he pious fory of the people 5 and the subjects of 
the exarchate were instigated by Gregory to re- 
nounce their allegiance to the emperor. 

Leo raised a powerful army, i^olving on ven- 
geance. The Pope, alarmed at these formidable 
preparations, sued for protection to the French, 
who wene hostile to the emperor's edict, and the 
only people of ^ the surroundiiig nati<)n$ who 
inrere in a condition to oppose hihi. Application 
was therefore made to Charles Martel, then mayor 
<rf Paris, and a treaty proposed; but before It 
could be concluded all the parties conc^ned died. 
CoQstantine Copronymus, the success<Mr of Leo, 
^cnved the cixaix^le of his predecessor in his op- 
position to imagei-worship, and moreover prohi- 
bited the invocation of siintff. Zachaty, who 
«ucceeded Gregory IIL in thejfoiitificate, inherit- 
ed slso his ennwty to the onperor. Charkjs 
-Martel was succeeded in the sovereignty of Francte 
Uy Pepin; who equally wiOi his fcdi«-*avoured 

13 the 
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the side Of the Pope, The state' of things there- 
fore had not changed, though the agents in. the 
subsequent events were different* The Roman 
people, in furious z^al^ expelled all the ofHcers of 
.the emperprj and the Ldnibard^, awed by Framse^ 
•eulfered the Pope foQr a time to govern the e£arcb- 
•ate^ till in the year 752 Astolphus, king of Lom«- 
bardy> was so sucqessful. in reducing tlie papal 
territories, t]^t he even, endangered Rome. In 
this emergency the Pope applied to Pepin* who 
obliged Astolphus to restore the places he had 
.taken,, which weiie given to t^^e Pope, or ratlier tD 
St. Peter, and were. hence styled St. Peter s pairi^ 
many. His holines? thus obtained considerable 
possessions in Italy. Charlemagne, b/ annihilating 
^1^ tlie kingdom of die Lombards, secuied 
' 774. him in his dominions, and was crowned 
'. king of Italy. Not long after. Charle- 
magne conquered, all the Low Countries, Ger«" 
. ^,p many, and part of Hungary; and in the 
. 800. y^ar 800 was crowned .by the Pope em^- 
peror of the West. 
The state.of the world at this time may be thuA 
exliibited in miniature. The empire of the Arabs 
or Saracens comprehended the greater part of 
Asia and Africa, extending from the fiver Ganges 
to Spait^. The Eastern or ConstantinopoUtanem- 
pire was -much circumscribed, consisting only of 
.Greece, Asia Minor, , and tiie provinces adjoining 
.to Italy. France, Germany, and the greatest 
part of Italy, composed theWestern Empire, under 
Charlemagne. By far the greater part of the 
.luiown world was therefore divided into thtee 
great empires-. Britain, however, «at this period 
W45 possessed by the Saxons, and divided into 
^vf»u J|^4»J|as (c^Ued thi^ S»xon Heptarchy) » 

between 
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];ietweon which, though unmolested by foreign 
enezuie^^ there existed perpetual animosities and 
"U'axs. The Venetians also retained a small por- 
tion of independence : the Picts and Scots enjoyed 
SA xinrefitrained freedom: the Scandinavians, now 
known uader the names of Danes and Normans, 
"were equal\y in .a state of Uberty, and preparing 
to infest their soutliem neighbours. The great 
empires of China and Japan, by reason of their 
remoteness, lived unconcerned in the continental 
reyolutions of the West. But what is most re- 
xnajrkable at this period is, that the authority of 
the Popes had become supreme; Charlemagne 
consented to receive his crown at tiie hands of his 
holiness- and the difierences of his successors were 
aubmitted to papal arbitration. 

But the state of the world is perpetually fiuc-^ 
tuating— an observation particularly exemplified 
at the period of which we treat. On tlie death of 
Lewis, the son of Charlemagne, tlie Western Em- 
pire was divided among his tliree children. End- 
less contests ensued; of which the final issue was, 
that Hugh Capet obtained tlie sovereign power. 

In 827 the Saxon Heptarchy was dissolved, 
jSnd. Egbert crowned sole monarch of England. 
Tlie t)ane5 now invaded Britain, and, having sub*- 
dued it, seized upon the government. These 
were expelled by the Normans, who, under Wil- 
liam ,the Conqueror, obtained possession ^ j^ 
of the kingdom of England, by the battle loee! ' 
of Hastings. 

The.whole world exhibited but one great field 

of battle. In Europe, Germany and Italy were 

. distracted by incessant contests between the Pope 

pnd the emperors 5 the interior of every. European 

Wngdpm wa$ torn in pieces, by the contending 

ambition 
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ambition of the powerful baions 5 in tbe^M:J!n^ 
metan empire, the caliphs, sultans, emirs^ Sfc. 
waged continual warj new sovereignties •w-'eas 
daily arising and daily destroyed } and amidst tK>'ts 
universal slaughter and devastation, the v^iis 
earth seemed in danger of being laid waste, ukA 
the human race to sutiler a Cotid annihilation. 
The dangerous activities now abroad in the world, 
urging their mad career in a thousand varioti^ 
and opposingdinections, at length met at a points; 
whence they set out again Vith accumulated force 
and fury, but all towards the same object. Th^ 
Crusades, by concentring the passions of mac^ 
kind to one object, prevented tlie continnanoe of 
domestic slaughters. 



ELEVENTH PERIOD, 

From the Crutades to the Peace of 1801 . 

T^HE caliphs, while Palestine and the adjacent 
-*• countries continued subject to them, had en* 
couraged the report of European pilgrims to Jem^ 
salem -, but on the decline of their power, the.«e 
holy vagrants were exposed to outrages of everjr 
kind, frQm the insists and attacks of the Turkish 
banditti. From an opinion that the end of xhb 
world was at hand, which became popular abo\it 
this close of the tenth century, these pilgrimages 
were wonderfully augmented. There were there- 
fore continually flocking home indignant wit^ 
nases*of the dsmgerwhidiattended the visiting of 
the hdy city, fh>m the cruelty of the Turks. 
The hearts of men thus ebar^ with the com- 
bustible 
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ostible materials of superstition arid revenge^ ex« 
loded at the touch of Peter the Hermit. This 
aad yet*eloqueht enthusiast ran from province to 
►rovince.witi a crucifix in his hand, and infected 
lU rank^ with the fierce contagion of religious 
v^arfare. - Deeply affected by the insults which 
lad been offered to the holy: Sepulchre, he bad 
^n tinier ten . thousand * swords leap from their 
Bcabb^ds to avenge- 'its cause;. Six millions of 
persons, raging with hatred and thirsting for 
bloody assunned the inv.?ge of that cross, aillxed 
to "which, *ui the agonies of death, the author of 
their religion had exclakned for his persecutors-- 
** Father,, forgive ihem, for they know not what 
they do!*' It seemed as: if tlie giant hand of 
phrensy had torn up aJi Europe from its founda- 
tion, and precipitated, the vast mass upon Asia-. 
.The first efforts of their enthusiastic valoxu* wrest- 
ed from the infidels part of the Lesser Asia, all 
Syria and Palestine. Jerusalem was taken j and 
after a massacre which outraged humanity, the 
holy adventurers proceeded in long procession, 
and wept prostrate :at .the tomb of their Saviour. 
But the crusaders found it less difficult to make 
than to pijeserve their conquests. In five sue* 
ce^sive expeditions, Europe poured forth her mad 
myriads to yecover or keep possessioaof the Holy 
Land. Yet before the expiration of the thirteenth 
Century, the Christians \\ere expelled from all 
their Asiatic possessions 5 and this enterprise, to 
which, impelled by religious and political resent- 
ment, almost all the nations of Europe had leaped 
forward, ended in their common disgrace. The 
ciinl and ecclesiastical powers vied with each 
other j :and proclamations, were issued from the 
ihi<m, a^d inceudiary sermons were thundered 

from 
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frefin every ptilfnt. Eveiy tertn of invectSTfe *t«rt 
extiausted. The hxfideh were>re{lre8ehted.as tK* 
cursed, sacriJegiotis, attid devoted by heaven to dc^ 
Btruction., 'Ae success of the armies irbidi 
fought in defence of religion was painted iis qtiick 
and oertajn — and to decUne engagmg in the Wiif 
was rendered infamous, and a mark of ■ciowta'£oft 
or of kffigdelity. Every invention was strained t§ 
devise expedients for encoun^ng and inflamid^ 
th^ spnrxt of fatiaticism ; and> as the occasion madife 
convenient, the infidel enemy was now ropro- 
aented as contemptible, to raise the hdpea and ava*- 
rice cf the people — tiow terrible> to alarm tbdr 
fears ; but always as inhuman and dc^st^le^ t6 
kindle liieu* rancour and malignity. They, how- 
ever, who' returned from the expeditions were 
isompeUed to represent their enemies as superior 
to themselves in the inventions of war, and the au- 
sterity of virtue; and gave honourable testimony l# 
their humanity in their treatment of their captives. 
These extravagant expeditions were> in die ad- 
ministration of Providence, the distant sources df 
illumination and subsequeYit refinenotent to ^ 
people of Europe. In th^ march towards Vhe 
Holy Land, the barbarian multitudes wfere pei^ie* 
tualiy struck with astonishment at liie magmfi^ 
cenoe, the arts, and the elegance which the eaiitR^ 
empire exhibited. The priests who aocompank'd 
the crusaders, on their return to Europe, employ* 
ed them^lves in writing histories of their crm* 
quests, and diffused among tho western, king- 
doms notions of beauty and grandeur before un- 
known to them. Accordingly, we discover, «o 'a 
after the first crusades, greater spleftdour 14 fb^ 
courts of princes — a mofte refined taste in pfea^iit^ 
Bod amusemeats*-4ind among the higher rMik< t 

certain 
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ertmoL romantic »pirit^ which, presented the ma«« 
uriaift for virtue. 

But the change in the state of property and 
;ovenuxient was more immediately discernible. 
4^any of the nobles were ruined by their military 
rxpences^ and s»ld thdr territories'^ to their re« 
i^^^ective monarchs. Many more perished with«« 
>ut heira in the holy war, and their fiefs of course 
reverted to the crown. Hence the dangerous 
^wer. of the aristocracy was lessened, and the 
effective administration of tbecountry^ strengthen* 
ed, by an accession of patronage and privileges^ 
>t does not appear, however^ that the hearts of 
ii^. crusades themselves were noeliorated by their 
expedition j on the contrary, they grew more sa«» 
vage, and greater barbarians. 
* The Latins retained ^possession of Constantino- 
ple for the period of sixty years. At the expira* 
tion of that time it was recovered by the Greeks; 
ftnd a series of prmces, little known and Uttle de» 
serving to be known, held the throne till Con> 
stantine Psdseologus^ the last and the mast virtu* 
ous of the Syzantine empeiors, lost his life and 
liiseiBpp&. AlUa: a siege of My-three ^ j^ 
days, Constantinople wa» taken by the ^^3] 
Turks^^the chnrchof St. Sophia was con- 
verted into a mosque, the inhabitants sold as 
slaves, and the imperial city of Constantly be« 
came the metrjpoHs of the Ottoman en^pire. 

The capture cf . Constantinople was not how* 
ever without its beneficial conseqiaences tp Europe. 
Its commerce "vi^s transferred to Venice and Ge* 
iroa; and thid number of learned Greeks whon» 
this ^vent drove into the West, cG9>s]piring^witii 
^e favooSr of the Popeft and the Medici ^milyn 

^ tine^reeeokt gMnfien «£ ptii^tiix>Sr Iwdlecl th« 

loY© 
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love of knowledge^ and supplied opportunities to- 
wards it throughout Europe. An intellectual 
gloom had pervaded the western kingdoms; these 
new rays prevented this gloom from darkening 
into total night. The chain between the ancient 
and modern literature has ne#»r been broken, 
though the links which have preserved ite con- 
tinuity have been occasionally mean and of vile 
materials. This incipient difiusion of knowledge 
prepared mankind for tlie reformation. Man be- 
gins the career of intellectual improvement, whea 
He begins to read, to think, and examine. The 
immediate object qf literary pursuit is of little 
consequence, compared with the habits of mind 
which it generates. ^ 

During tlie absurd contest between the Cru- 
saders and M^ometans for that ^mall. territory 
called the Holy Land, Jenghiz. Kiian ap})ears» 
breathing destruction to tlie nations of the East. 
The principle which he adopted -after conquest 
Y^as utter extermination. In the rapidity of his 
conquests he vied even with Alexander— in the 
extent of his cruelty he sur{)a89ed eveiy conqueror 
which ever existed. He obtained the sovereignty 
^ jj of tlie Moguls in tlie fortieth. y&^' of, his 
120 1. »g^- The Moguls were a people of east 
Tartary, divided into a nirnxberx^f distinct 
pri^^P^i^i6S> ^ at this day, but ^ubj^t to one 
sovereign called Vang'-khan. J.enghi^ Khan^ one 
•f these petty princes, and originglly bearing the 
name of Temujin, was, at the age: (>f thirteen, 
unjustly deprived of the greatest jnict of his inr 
beritanoe. At the age of forty he reduced hj^/fe^ 
bellious subjects;. and, in the lury.of x^v^^j^^ or- 
dered .seventy of their chiefs^ tpil^ihtia^v^ intp as 
Bunir cauldfons of. boiling. w,aM:k^ Jltiki w^ the 

fifit 
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first npted specimen of his ferocity. He after- 
WBxdd overcame' and killed Vahg-khan ^ ^ 
himself (known in Europe by the name 1202. 
of Prester John 6f Asia) . . From thi^ period 
his power became irresistiWe. In 3 206 he was 
declared Khan of the Mogcds and Tartaric and 
^saamed .the tkle of Jenghiz Khan, or the most 
great. Khan of Khans. -The following nations soon 
after became subject to his dominion— the king- 
dom of, Hya in China, Tangut, Kitay, ^I'urkes-* 
t^n^ Karasm, Great Bukharia, Persia^ and part of 
India — the whole of which were reduced in the 
.small space of twenty-six years. The devastation 
and slaughter committed in these conquests are 
almost incredible. It is computed that i4',4-70j,00O 
hupian beings .were butchered during the twenty- 
twt) last years of his reign. His death rid .^ ^ 
the wqrid of the most cruel and bloody 1227. 
tyrant which perhaps ever infested the . 
earth. The conquest of China and Korea vrsa 
qompleted by his successoi'sj who also attempted- 
"die reduction of Coehin^hina, Tong-king, and 
Japan, but failed of success. Hulaku, after having 
subdued Mediae Babylonia, Mesopotamia, Assyria, 
SjTria, Georgia, Armenia, together with the -^ ^^ 
greater part of Asia Minor, took Bagdat, and 1 g^g. '. 
put an end to the empire of the Saracens.. 

After the death c^ Jenghiz Khan, his im- 
inense empire was again broken down into a. 
multitude of small kingdoms, of which the seve* 
ral princes, however, .own^' allegianca to his 
family,', till, the time ctf Timur Bek, or Tamer- 
lane. The Tartars, in tiie nieaja-tinOM^^ urging 
their,. conquests, towards th^ .West, forced the« 
X]ttrks tijpon the xemains^of tiie Greek empire $^ 
80 that ttii^ es^ke, one^ so pow^iil aod.exteo- 
VoJL. I. K. five. 
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wve, ws»i in the dme of Tamerlane^ nearly. cir«: 
cumscribed by the narrow boundaries of the watb 
of Constantinople. 
^ jy The ^Eumly of Jenghiz Khan at length; 
1335. becoming extinct in Persia^ TancieilaiSaej 
one of Ihe petty princes of Tartaryj dur-' 
ing the civil yrar which ensued^ conceited' the 
design of aggrandizing himself^ after the manner 
of fa^ predecessor, through the divisions and con- 
tests of hif countrymen. The pretext of IVuner- 
lane was to spread the Mahometan religio& : for 
the tenets of Mahomet had become prevalmt 
among the Moguls. In the space of five years he 
had reduced aU Bukharia $ and by the year 1387 
he had subjected all Persia, Armenia, Gecnrgia,^ 
KarasiUi and great part of Tartary. Then pur* 
suing his victorious career towards the West, he- 
conquered all the countries to t&e Euphrates, look 
Bagdat, and, entering Russia, pillaged the city of 
Moscow. Afterwards, he directed his course to-^ 
wards the East, and conquered all In^a ^ Syria 
and Constantinc^le were the next victims of his 
ambition. The sultan Bajazet was forced to raise- 
the siege of Constantinople, ahd in a subsequent 
engagement was debated and taken priscmer. By 
the event of this battle, tiie power ofi the Turk^ 
was almost broken y aiKl a long time elapsed be* 
fere they were al^ again to Sit up their heads* 
Tamerlane had set out with a view to conqficflp 
A D. ^^*^' ^^^ ^^ •doring the expedition $ 
1405.' resembling hb ferocious jwedecessor in the 
circumstaooea of his dttdi, as ^so in 
tbose of h«B l£i«. Tamerlane is said to have been 
none kumatc than JenghiiB Khan. The jraidfie' 
ef th^ latinr beoig t0'eMrmM«e« the nations h* 

c(«ujiK9i, la 'Of&c to nttke ieQi»:for U» Mo^ 
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jg^cts, ht emfdoyed his s^my in behea^g oob 

Axstidred thousand prisoners at a time j-* whereas 

the -former seldom amused his sportive cmd^ 

.with the death of more than three or four thou- 

saxtd at once — «omeof*whom he ordered to foe 

fKAuided in \sr^ mortaxs> and others to be biiildr 

fid, along with bricks and mortar^ into walls. 

iSuch are the ^endish qualities generated in tfae 

•minds of despots. 

Tjs^ dissolution of the empire of Tamerlane^ 
lik^ ^t of Jenghiz Khan> closely followed his 
■4eath. The conquered nations all shook off the 
yoke> and recovered their independence. The 
Tiiirks retnmed to the siege of Constan* ^ p 
tinojde; and as they had now nothing to op- 1453] 4 
|)09e them their efi^<Ht8 proved sueeess&d. 

The period of which we are treating is marked 

by several wonderful and important discoveries, 

vhose influence will doubtless, extend to i%- 

metest posterity. The first of these is die ma- 

riner^s compass, invented in the year lii02. The 

icomtnunication between distant nations being 

thus facilitated, th^ improvements in navigation 

were rapid. Tlie commercial states of Italy, the 

taosi considerable of which w^e Venice and 

Genoa, established a regular commerce with 

the ports of £gypt and the mercantile nations 

of the East ; and through this channel they 

were enabled to commence a traffic in the rich 

pi'oductions of India— commodities from which 

the merchant derived enormous profits, and which 

were greedily bought up by the nations of Europe* 

During the 12th and 13th centuries, almost the ^ 

whole commerce of Europe was in the hands^ of 

the Italians, then more commonly known by the 

appdktion of Lombards. But towards the mid* 

Kz dio 
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«Ue of the 13 th century, the northern nations b^ 
gan also to be inspired "with the commercial spirit. 
The cities of Lubec and Hamburg first opened " 
a trade with the Italians : this trade was consi- 
derably interrupted by the piracies of the DaneSj 
the Norvi^egians, and other barbarous nations in- 
habiting the coasts of the Baltic. These cities, 
therefore, were under the necessity of entering 
into a league, offensive and defensive, with the 
Italian states. The advantages derived from this 
confederacy were soon perceiyed ; ' and, in a shoi^ 
time, eighty pf the most considerable towns, di- 
spersed over Germany and Flanders, joined in the. ' 
alliance, which from Hans, a Gothic word signi- 
fying a society or corporation, was entided the 
^ Hameaitc league. Commerce was now reduce^ 
.to system, and conducted by common laws enacted 
in generfd commercial assehiblies. Staples were 
established in different towns, pardcularly at 
JJruges in Flanders, in which were deposited the 
costly productions of India and manufactures of 
Italy, as weU as the more bulky conmiodities of 
the north. Commerce thus possessed an activity 
and systematic regularity unknown before. This 
powerful association became formidable in a ciiil 
point of view : its alliance was courted, and its 
enmity feared, even by despotic sovereigns. 

Btuges being the centre of communication be- 
tween the Lombards and Hanseatic merchants, 
the Flemings, availing themselves of their prox- 
imity of situation, carried on an extensive trade 
with both; by which means Flanders and the ad- 
jacent provinces soon became the most opulent, 
populous, and the best cultivated of the European 
nations. The singularly flourishing state of these 
provinces incited Edward III. of England to. an 

attempt 
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ttetnpt to introduce a taste for commerce among 
its own subjects 3 and particularly to work up 
nto horae-manufactures those raw materials 
^hich England furnished to fc»:eigners. He 
therefore oSered rewards to Flemish artisans who 
^ould come an^ settle in his dominions^ and 
enacted laws fot the encouragement and regula- 
tion of trade: these prudent regulations soon 
gave rise to the woollen manufactory^ and ex*- 
cited a general spirit of industry among bis peo« 
ple> which lias raised England to the highest 
oonunercial and political rank among nations. 

The next considerable invention is that of gun- 
powder in the year 1344. This invention is com- 
monly attributed to a German monk^ though its 
compmient parts were certainly known to friar 
Bacon : but there i^ ijeason to believe that the use 
of gunpowder and fire-arnis was previously em- 
ployed in Tartary^ and that those Europeans 
who are supposed to have served in the armies 
of Tamerlane first introduced it into Europe. It 
is however of little ccmsequ^ence how this poiiit is 
decided. The substance of gunpowder^ when 
ai^lied to purposes of war> threatened to exter- 
minate the human race; but the efiects of the 
invention have been far dififerent from what had 
been apprehended. War is now reduced to a re- 
gular systein^ and may therefore be studied as 
successfiilly as any other science. .Nations are thus 
brought more nearly upop a level with each other ; 
a single engagement seldom or never determines 
the fate'of, a nation as formerly; and from expe- 
rience it has been found> that war6, at the present 
day^ are not only less fi'equent^ but attended 
with infinitdy less carnage. The general conse-* 
^uenoe is^ th^ the modems possess these civil ad« 
^ XL 3 vantages 
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vantages over the ancients — that as wars are less 
frequent, and particularly less destructive and 
decisive, their property becomes more secure, 
their prosperity more permanent, and their civil 
condition more happy. 

But the art which of all others^has exerted, and 
will for ever continue to exert, die most benign- 
and extensive influence on the moral condition of 
mankind, is the invention of printing.. This won- 
derful art was invented in the year 14495 ^nJA, 
what is very remarkable, was made kftown almost 
immediately after literature had begun to make 
some faint struggles for a revival. It therefore 
accelerated its progress by tlie communication of 'I 

indefinite additional force, and has erected an im- 
passable barrier against the return of the human 
race to the abjectness of primaeval barbarism. ^ 

The advancement of learning, and of general il- 
lumination, soon after received a new and pow- 
erful impulse by the reformation in religion, 
which was begun by Martin Luther in 1517. The* 
effects of this great event, however, were by no 
means confined to religion. It is distinguished as 
having kindled the first sparks of intellectual 
energy, to which we are indebted for all the great \ 

improvements that in subsequent times have I 

blessed the human species. i 

The gloomy and disastrous period, emphati- 
cally styled the dark ages, whicli preceded the re- 
formation from popery, threatened to overwhelm | 
the human mind in everlasting night; but it was | 
decreed, by the gracious pow«r which watches 
over the fate of mortals, that a collision of auspi- ; 
cious incidents should at length strike out a spark 
destined to. kindle a flame of divinest light, which 
should overspread the nations with a gloriQUS an4 
.JA(|decaying effulgence. The Lutheran principles 

wew 
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•wete received and rapidly propagated over variotiA 
parts of Europe 5 and men,* awaking from their 
poisoned slumber, began to feel and exult in theli* 
renovated powers, now armed for a manly and ge- j 

nerous opposition to ^at tyranny of superstition' | 

and absurdity by which they kad b^en enslMedf 
The mounds in which superstition had forcenturies ' 
been entrenched, -we^e now tljrown down)" tte 
fetters by which the" hiiman rnindihad-€0 lon^' ; 

been, endiained were broken : she h)ad once rtiorel 
courage to lift her head ; to tread the sacred walktf' J 

of learning and of sciencej to exercise her rfege- i 

nerated poWfers in making fresh discoveries. in re-' 
ligious and political truth. But our limits will 
not permit us to enlarge further upon this inte-i 
resting topic. < ' ' i 

A milder spirit of policy began at this period* 
to appear. It may be, that the superior wisdom 
of the moderns, enriched bythe bad as well as* 
* the good examples of their ancestors, had taught 
them, that to. engage in frequent and destructive" 
wars, though they may be followed by the splen-. 
. dours of a triumph, and a temporary extension of. 
territory, can never be productive of lasting ad- 
vantages to a community > that they must ulti-'. 
mately lead to the impoverishment ind mijjery of 
the state. But there is^ anotheKcause which had • 
probably a much greater share ^n the production 
of this general change ^of ' sentiment, than ^"^en^ 
the unfortunate examples of our forefathers. The . 
extension and improvement of commerce had- 
rendered the connections' of the several nations of' 
the world, particularly, of Europe, raorentune-' 
rous and intimate; their interests came to be in- 
, ten,voven with each other, and all, more or kss, 
were concerned for the welfare of each.. Thisv 

good ' 



good un^standing ^mong the several Europea« 
Btates was also promoted by a policy entirely 
aew: attention was now paid to the baimeeof 
power, which tended to preserve peace^ bf pre- 
venting any particular state &om gaining an un*' 
due aseendency. 

Byt the most important event whidi distin- 
gmshes the bitter piut of this period is the disco* 
very of America. The circumstances which pre* 
pwred the way to this great discovery are worthy 
of unfolding. 

Towards the dose <^ the fifteenth century^ 
Venice and Genoa were the two most ccxisidera^ 
ble mercantile states inJBurope y indeed they were 
indebted for their support entirely to trade and 
navigation. Of these^ however^ Venice had &r 
the »ivantage, as she engrossed the whole com- 
merce of India, the most valuable in the worlds 
but which had Mthierto been carried on Uiroa^ 
the tedious and expensive channels of the inland 
parts of Asia, or by way of Egypt and the Red Sea. 
It is reported, that the Christian adventurers in the 
arm^ of Tamerlane, on their return, by their ex- 
aggerated descriptions of the immense wealth of 
India, stimulated the avarice of Europeans^ and 
£rst suggested the practicabilily of arriving at that 
ciountiy by sea. Whether thu opinion had ever 
been hinted to the man who was destined to be 
ihe discoverer of America, is not known. Co- 
lun^us, however, a native of'G^oa, partici- 
pating in the jealousy of his countr|rmen against 
'the rival state of Venice, was desurons of pro- 
curing for his own city a share of that traffic by 
which she was enriched. Even at this period hie 
found means to possess himself of an accurate 
notion of the figure of the earthy and conceived 

the 
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he projed! of saflifig ' to ' ladia by tlie west — a 
cheme apparently ?o cbimerieal, as to tie rejected 
uccessirely by hh own country, by France, by 
i^ngland, UHd Portugal. Fraii:ghf with a vast idea> 
vhich he still thought practicable, his mind was 
oo great to despair, notwithstanding his disap- 
pointments : he appliedi as his last resource, to the 
jonrt of Spain; where, chiefly through the inter- 
;st of queen Isabella, and after a suspensfe of 
sight years, he was equipped with a fleet of three 
siups, and' proceeded -bn mls^iioyel and important 
^xpeditioil. After sailing thirty-three days lie 
fortunately discovered land, and soon reached one 
af the 'Bahama' islands, which was contiguous, not 
to the ccrast 6f India, but to the Immense cojati- 
nent of America. 

It is unnecessary, and even im^oper^ ^ in thi|| 
place, to enter into any ferther detail in regard to 
the discovery ' of the new world. The ambition 
of ,the Europeans bad now -received a tiew dtrec- 
iioiij and America became the object of number- 
less adventurers fronl t^ye most considerable states 
of Europe. Spain was enriched b^ the vast qujoi- 
tities of precious metals thence imported,' though 
obtained by murders, and massacres, and exter- 
minations, too* barbarous for the ear of humaflity. 
As the Spaniards and Portuguese had amassed 
such immense treasures, and planted prosperous 
colonies in America, ' their great success excitei 
other European nations to attempt to «hare th^ 
spoil. 

The Portuguese, about the same time, by cau« 
tiously creeping along the western coast of Africa^ 
and discovering cape after cape, at length reached 
tlie Cape of Good Hope, doubled it, and thus 
opened a passage to tH^ £ast Indies by sea. ' T\> 

this 
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thisi discovBry th^ £aglish are indebted fo»tl|eir 
V^aluable ooopmeipe in Xodia, and their consider- 
able possesdans in that vast and <^iilent region. 
All the fury and desolation of war ws^ now trans- 
ferred to these remote countries, and Europe re* 
jnained in a state of comparative tranquilli^. 
JBngland^aftier perpetual wars and bloodsbed>whi(^ 
for years served to desolate tho^ unhappy cauny 
tries, at length obtained a decided superioHty> suc- 
ceeded in niaking the largjest az^i iQOst numefoof 
settLemients both in Anierica and India, and con- 
sequently derived from them the greatest ishtfe cf 
commerce and of wealth. 

In £u£ope, 'considerable revolutions' happened 

- A: D. ^^ ^pain. The Moois and SaraceBs wenb 

1491. totally expelled by the ta]ang of Grenada | 

the kingdoms f^ Arragon. and Castile imere 

united by the marriage of Ferdinand and Isabdli ; 

and the states of H<£and revolted, which had long 

))een in subjectipn \to the Spaniards. An ob* 

j^tinate contest ebsui^, .vi^hich ended in favour of 

the states, which were finally declared a free peo^ 

A. f>, P^^> ^^^ afterwttds raised ^emadves to m 

1609. respectable rank among the oatious of 

Europ^. 
In Asia no important event has taken piaoe 
since die capture of Constantinople by the Turks. 
TJie' grand divisions of that great continent areas 
follow : Siberia, which comprehends that vast 
• tract of wild and barbarous couQtiy, extending to 
its northern and eastern extremities, is under the 
power of Russia. ' The middle portion of the con-* 
tin^nt, from Asia Minor to China and Korea, is 
possessed by the Tartars, a savage and disunited 
race— circumftances ^hich prevent their being 
fi^rmij^le to Ui«^ oeigbbours. The western uart> 

from 
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rom Asia Minor ix> die river EupkratM, k occu-* 
ied by the Torkj, Tbe territories of the Arabs, 
rhich vfjd have lately seen so extensive^ are agun 
ircuaiscribed by the contracted bouiidaries o€ 
beir owii peninsula -, but they hav6 preserved' 
beir wonted independence. The liisiits^ of Persia ^^ 
ve still more cooftned than ever. India, lb the 
last of Persia, th^ kingdom hte of the Great 
^ogul, comprehends ali that coaotxy extending^ 
irmn the Indus to beyond the Ganges : the ^British' 
x)9ses8ions in this quarter contain aboiit twenty^ 
4x million^ of people. Further *t» the east ard 
situated the kingdoms of Siam> Pegu, Thibet, and 
Cochin-China. The moM easterly pm of the 
continent is occupied by the greatem{^ of Ctiina^ 
and the islands of Japan. 

In Africa, Egypt still belongs to Aa Tarks, 
veMch they subdujsd in 15 17; they' have also a* 
Dohiinal jurisdiction over the states of Barbaiy. 
The interior paxts^ at this period, ar^ barbarous 
and httle kndvn. On the we$terh coasts are esta^ 
blished, particularly by the BntUh and Portu^ 
guese, numerous settleroehts — ^sdme in a fknt- 
rishio^ condition. The Putch atB allowed to ref-* 
tain & southern extremity. In* rcigard to the 
eastern coasts, scarcely any (^covery^ h^ been 
made./ The islands beloiiging fcoth to Asia and 
Africa are either in the hands of Europeans^ or' 
possessed by savage tribes. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth dentdry* 
Europe was divided mto the fiulowtc^ natK>ils r 
Sweden, Muscovy^ B^iiuiiark^ Poland, Britdny 
Germany, Hollalnd, jj^ncoj Spain, Featugal,* 
Iialy> and'I\i]^key in.£urc^. Rtis^sr^ at tt^ tmse 
acooiitlyiill^lybarbtiroiisaiidiinbtQI^v^^t^ has' 
Vee^ makiog a rapid progress toi^Mb^cjItiHi^tloti' 
r ' and 
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^d refij^Qmentj ai^d miiht one day beconie the 
most. forulid^ble. power ia Ellrope, front the num- 
bers of- lier inhabitantiii and/ 'tlie' vast ' extent of 
her territory* Poland, which served ^b a barrier 
between- her ^d Germany* has since been dis- 
membered, by., the iintycampled injustice of those 
two powers,i in conjuaclioti with Prussia 5 and 
though the cc^eagues with Russia in tiiis nefari-- 
QMS partitdon .possess tbose parts of the Polish 
tfirritqries.^cgntiguoijs to' their. own, still Russia 
m^y b^J^aid to l^ve advanced one step further to- 
'ttjards.supcemacy in Europe < • Her ambitious de- 
signs upon the Porte likewis^tave been too suc- 
cessful^ aiid giyeii her a va*st. ascendency in that 
quarter j; wnhil^ the dismemberment of Poland, 
SLjxd other great political events tliat have since. 
ti^s&a place^ hay.^ wholly destroyed that "balance 
of power "vflneh. once regulated -•the. Christian- 

OlcKeSa < ^ (■• J '.>.«. 4.' •> 

rThe revolt' and subsequent independence of the 
Sfitish colonics in America were- thought at the 
time to have giyeit the death blow to theJBritish. 
interest on that ^ontinent^ and to have divested 
her of h^ distmguished superiority. It does not 
however appear i that this; has : been* the case. 
trhough the (polonies have beeoi disjpined fr<wn thei 
mother Country, ier real strengtli is perhaps more 
concentred ji^n diniinished. l^hey 'were a spten- 
did> yet in many respects qp useless ap|)anage.. 
Sxtensiye dominion at J(iome> and numerous colo-' 
nief^ abroadyrare th.e pri^e ojf every country ►j but. 
theU;pgBS|§^|j^ Jia^. alYrays^been ruinous in the? 
ind. D^ta^^ cojonistsj ^ w^s th^ case with the- 
Ar^snq^9g y^ in time tl^row, off the leading- 
sbings c^ d)§, jmrent cQuntry^. find letfu to walk 

. . * - Without 
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Without presuming now . to erect the French 
revolution (to which the independence of the 
American states paved the way) into a twelfth and 
distinct historic epochs we have little doubt but 
that the great events to which it has already givea 
rise^ and still more those which are destined 
hereafter to flow from it, will jusdy entitle it to 
this distinction from future historians* To'givo 
even a slight sketch of the circumstances that 
led to this grand revolution, would be incompati-* 
ble with the designed brevity of this preliminary 
view 5 they are besides so receiit, and so well 
known, that it would be uiinecedsaiy. We shall 
therefore only remark, that the general state o£ ' 
the world is materially different from what it 
was about half a century ago. The principal 
changes, however, relate to France, which by- 
tlie treaty of the last peace retains m^any of her 
conquests, besides establishing a new form of 
government for herself, arid moulding several 
other states according to her will. The balaticd 
still vibrates : how the scale will preponderate at 
last we pretend not to determine. The principles 
which have been developsed ill the contest are per-^ 
haps more formidable than extent of territory or 
force of arms. 

The revolution in France is certainly one of the 
most stupendous and dazzling events. that has ever 
occurred in history. It is impossible for thfe 
htimane not to regret — not to shudder with hor- 
ror at the barbarities and murders which, during 
its progress, have been continually presented to 
the view. The laws of its establishment, like 
those of Draco of old, have indeed been written 
in blood. Yet the means, rather than the end, 
are to be marked with reprobation, To behold s 

^ox.. I. L ^ 
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great dnd enlightened people^ enslaved ^yy the 
gross and withering superstitions of ]^peity, and 
by the no kss powerful oppression of a civU des- 
potism^ resolving to break theit chains^ and to 
breathe the air of freedom, must create in every 
generous breast emotions of sympathy and con- 
cern. Proud, as Britons, of the enjoyment of 
dvil and religious liberty ourselves, we cannot re- 
joice in seeing other nations slaves. The horrors 
-which have disgraced the cause of the French 
may, in part, be regarded as effects arising fironi 
the obstacles they have had to encounter : irregnla* 
rities and crimes, evenof a deep die, axe inseparable 
from all great revolutions, in which an appeal is 
made to the dregs of the people. But let us hope 
that the picture will now be changed — that diis 
greait; nation will henceforth be principally occu- 
pied in cultivating the arts of peace and of do- 
mestic prosperity — that it will no longer excite 
the 'jealousy of other countries, but will learn to 
regulate its conduct by the mild and benevolefit 
principles of that transcendent religion wliich 
breathes '' peace on earthy and good-will tOn 
wards men." 
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CHAPTER I. 

CONTAINING 

^%c History qf Mankind from the Creation to the 

Deluge. 

AS the deugDy in writlog an Universal His- 
tor)r, is avowedJy to present the public with 
a coa^iiation that may prove at once satisfactory 
and instructive, it is deemed indispensably ne- 
cessary to coiuQpenoe the work with a brief ao- 
count of the cosmogony, according to the inspire^ 
narration of Moses. An endeavour shall be made 
to show> with all possible conciseness, from thp 
same authentic source, the manner in which the 
earth was again overspread with the sons of Adam, 
posterior to the providential deliverance of eigk^ 
persons from the divine judgment ; and, after 
conducting the reader to the period when the iii- 
terposition of the Deity occasioned a coufusidd qf 
languages at the liuikiing of the towc^ of Bajbel, 
and of consequence gave rise to the dispersion elf 
mankind^ the task shall be methodized in such a 
manner^as to give the most clear, authentic, an4 
satisfactory account of each particular hi&toiy, 
from the earliest records to the present period. 

Of thejirst c^reation of the heaven apdf he earth 
there is no particular d^cription in the sacred 

L 2 volur 
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volame: no^ wasitreqaUitp that the inspired author 
of the Pentateuch should express himself in any- 
other terms than those which substantiate the im- 
portant truth, that they were created by the inci'- 

* mediate power of Goi^. 

The earthy subsequent to its creation, was a 
fluid, dark> and shapeless ooass of matter -, but, 
at the sovereign command of the Almighty, the 
cheerful light appeared 5 the firmament expand- 
cd, to divide the upper from the lower waters > 
Ihe congregated floods retired to their destined 
I)ed ; and the dry land was crowned with a rich 
profusion of herbage, fruits, and flowers. 

These great occurrences, having occupied the 
three first days, the succeeding one was devoted 
to an illumination of the newly created globe : 
the face of heaven was accordingly decorated 
with myriads of stars, and the greater luminaries 
were so disposed as to distinguish between day 
and night ; and to divide the seasons of the year. 
The waters were then replenished with aa 
abundant variety of fish ; the odoriferous air was 
fanned by the pinions of innumerable birds 5 the 

Werdant meads were stocked with cattle;' and 
every part of the earth was inhabited by its ap- 
propriate tribes. To complete, and truly to ex- 
cel the whole, God created man^ on the sixth 
^ay> of the dust of the ground ; and infused Into 
his body the breath of life, or immortality ; in 
consequence of which man became a liinng sou?, 
^oman was also formed out of the side of the 
man, who was oast into a profound sluinber for 
that purpose. 

Thus, by the creative influence of the Eternal 
Spirit, were the heavens and the earth finished in 
the space of six days, when that which at first 

was 
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^as no other than an unformed chaos,- exhibited 
so exquisite and beautiful a system, that the ador- 
able architect himself pronounced it <vcry goe^ 

and all the sons of God sboutedfor joy *. ^ 

God having contemplated with pleasure ^ ^ . 
the work of lus hands, placed the man and 4^^^ 
his wife, who were named Adam and Eve, 
in the garden of Eden f , giving them instructions t^ 
. dreaa and k^p it, allowing them the iree use of the 
fruit with which it abounded, — with this single re«- 
servation, that they should abstain from the pro- 
duce of a particular tree, denominated the tree of 
knowledge of good and evil, of which if' -they 
presumed to eat they would incur the penalty of 
inievi table death. This declaration was made ia 
the most solemn manner, and our progenitors 
vrere warned by their Creator to avoid the onl^f 
danger that could befall them. ■ ^ 

Fortified with auch a caution, and situated in 
a paradise which God himself vouchBafed to 
honour with his immediate presence^. Adam and 
hb beloved partner were capacitated to enjoy all 
the blessings of creation, tc^ether with the com* 
pany and convei^se of their beneficent Maker^ 
who is said to have brought every living creatura 
to Adam, to see what he would ca\l it j. and to 
have established those names which were thea 
imposed by his especial favourite on the various 
objects presented to his view. Their felicity^ 
however^ appears to have been but of short 
duration, as the woman, being deceived by the 
subdety of the serpent, violated the divine in- 
junction in her own person, and afterwardi? ea» 

* Vide Job xxxviii. 7. 
f For the Mosaical account of the situation of the gardea 
of fi^eo) see Genesis ii« 8. 

L d tic^ 
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ticed her husband to a participation of her crime. 
At this moment innocence forsook the human 
bosom ; and the hapless pair, who^ though naked^ * 
had hitherto lived with each other unconscious of 
^hamie, now perceived their situation with the 
utmost confusion, and made themselves aprons of 
£g-leav^ to supply, in some degree, the want of 
taiment. 

When God, at the acjcustomed time pf the 
jflay, repeated his customary visit of love, ajid was 
beard walking in* the garden, the self-coi^- 
victed oiFcnders attempted to conceal themselves 
among the foliage of the trees; and, on bein^ 
<ea]led from their retreat, Adam alleged his nakcdr 
uess as an apology for his disappearance. An ex- 
planation now. ensued, producing a full confession 
on the part of the culprits, and terminating in 
the threatened Kward of disobedience. The of- 
jfended Deity, in pronouncing judgment, first 
Juried the serpent above all beasts, condemning 
him to go on his belly ; assigning him dust for 
bis food ; arid decreeing that a perpetual enmity 
should subsist between his seed and that of the 
woman, till, in the fulness of time^ the latter 
should prove completely victorious over his adver- 
sary t thus shaclowing our redemption by a Sa- 
viour. The woman ' was condemned to bring 
forth her tender offspring with excruciating pain, 
and to be subject to the dominion of h^r husbaad : 
and Adam was doomed to earn his bread by the 
sweat of his brow, in consequence of a curse, 
which €rod imposM on the ground, for his sake, 
declaring that it should bring forth thorns and 
thistles J and that, after much fatigue and toil, 
he, the offepder, should return to the dust, from 
whence be was origiually taken,' At the con- 

clusioa 
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elusion of this awful sentefice, the Creator^ tem- 
pering judgment with mercy, clothed his fallen 
preatures witlxiskins, and compelled them to quit 
the confines of Paradise, lest, by imprudently 
eating of the fruit of the tree of life, they might 
render themselves and their ruined progeny eter" 
nail}/ wretched. To avoid the possibility of such 
a circumstance, and to obviate every thought of 
a return to their once blissful abode, a cherubim 
•was stationed at the eastfern extremity of the 
garden, with a flaming sword that turned every 
way, to guard the passage to the tree of life. 

To what.part of the earth the unhappy pair re- 
moved, in consequence of this expulsion, is un- 
certain ; but it appears that Cain, the eldest son 
of Adam, was bom in the first year of « p 
the world 5 and the second, named Abel, ^qq^ 
the year following. These persons, not- 
withstanding their near affinity, soon discovered 
•symptoms of the most opposite dispositions ; the 
elder being gloomy and avaricious, the younger 
virtuous and ingenuous : their selected employ* 
ments were also of a different nature, — -Cain un- 
dertaking the labours of husbandry, and Abel 
preferring the care of the flocks. 

In process of time they brought their respec- 
tive piferings to God, but with very opposite 
success ', for whilst the sacrifice of Abel, consist- 
ing of the firstlings of his flock, was graciously 
accepted, the fruits of the ground, presented by 
Cain, were disregarded. This occurrence was 
$ufficient tp rouse the native malevolence of the 
first-born, who was, accordingly, so transported 
with rage and envy, that he was unable to com- 
mand his countenance on thci:^ortifying occa- 
sion. The Deity now condescended to expostu* 

latfr 
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late with bim upon the absurdity of his ioapioiis 
behaviour, demanding what reason he conld pro- 
duce in justification of his anger; .and explicitly 
declaring that the refusal of hb sacrifice resulted 
entirely from his own n^isconduct, without the 
slightest attempt of Abel to supplant bim in the 
divine favour. Cain's heart, however, was too 
Btubborn to bend to the reproof of his Maker ; 
and, instead of profiting by his salutary counsel 
he resolved to assassinate his brother with the first 
convenient opportunity, and actually accomplish- 
ed his sanguinary intention while conversing 
with his destined victim in the field, 
g -, After the perpetration ofthis horrid deed, 
3875. ^3^°9 being questioned by Grod respecting 
' his brother, replied^ in ^n evasive manner* 
tl)at he knew not where he was; and churlishly ask* 
ed whether he w^s to be considered as his brother's 
keeper. But he was soon convinced of the om- 
niscience of his holy interrogator, who appalled 
his guilty soul with a full relation of his trans- 
gression, and solemnly condemi^ed him to become 
a fugitive and vagabond on the earth, which» 
having received the martyr's blood, would hence- 
forth withhold the blessings of her fertility from 
the hands of his murderer. 

This sentence, though comparatively lenient, 
was deemed so harsh by the criminal, that, in aa 
agony of grief, he exclaimed, it was insufportable ; 
and, at the same time, intimated his apprehen- 
sion of perishing by the hand of some fellow* 
cfeature, in consequence of the wretched condi«* 
tion to which the Almighty had reduced him* 
This fear, ho^Tver, was immediately obviated, 
by a particular n^^rk;^ imprinted on his person, aa 
a token that oo one ibould prcsunae to molest 
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liim, tinder pain of incurring a sevenfold punish- 
ment. 

Finding it impossible to obtain any other miti- 
gation of his sentence, Cain departed from \ht 
place of his nativity, and settled, with his family, 
in the land of Nod, where he built a city, and 
called it, after the name of Jiis son, Enoch. 

Shortly after the tragical effect of Cain's resent- 
Tnent, his afflicted ^parents were consoled by the 
birth of another son, to whom Eve gave the 
name of Setb, because he was appointed instead of 
the murdered Abel. / 

The sacred historian, having confined himself 
chiefly to the line of Seth, relates but few parti- 
culars respecting that of the fratricide: it is, 
however, probable in itself, and consonant with 
the assertions of profane authors, that his post©- 
*rity were extremely iniquitous, and were, on that 
'accountj designated in Scripture by tlie name of 
'wen^ and the daughters efmeny whilst the religious 
•children of Seth were honoured with the appella- 
tion of the sons of Gad, 

After recording the births of Enos, Cainan, 
Mahalaleel, and Jared, who are all extolled by 
the oriental wri tiers for their virtuous "J)recept8 
•and exemplary conduct, Moses presients] us with 
'the brief but interesting history of Enoch ; a 
person so truly pious, that he is said to have 
walked with God for the spac6 of three hundred 
years, and at the expiration of that time t9 have 
been translated to heaven, without tasting the 
bitter cup of death.- _ 

Adam, having beheld a numerous poste- g q 
rityispue from his own loins to people the 3074, 
earth, was at length compelled to sinkbe- 
Death the destroying angel, whom himself had in-^ 

trodi^' 
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troducedby transgression into the world | and he 
accordingly resigned his spirit into the hands of his 
Maker, in the nine hundred and thirtieth year of 
his age. The place of his sepulchre is not n)ention« 
ed in Scripture, yet various conjectures have been 
formed upon the subject: thus the ociental Chris- 
tians affirm that he was embalmed by four of hig 
descendants, and deposited, according to his own 
desire^ in a certain cave on the summit of a 
mountain : St. Jerom stations his remains in the 
cave of Macbpelah; and the generality of the 
primitive fathers suppose him to havt been buried 
on mount Calvary, in the very spot whereon 
Christ, the second Adam, voluntarily suffered on 
behalf of his fallen creatures. 

After the decease of Adam, historians inform 
ns, that the children of Seth, abhorring the pro- 
fligacy of Cain and his descendant s« removed to 
the mountain where the body was interred, and 
there. devoted the greatest part of their time to 
the adoration of their Creator. It is also assert- 
ed, that by contemplation of the celestial bodies 
they here laid the first foundation of astronomy, 
and engraved their inventions on two pillars, oneof 
which was to be seen in the time of Josephus. 
At length, however, the integrity of these men 
was shaken by the enticing allurements and per- 
sonal accomplishments of the daughters of Cain; 
and, in consequence of some intermarriages with 
that family, their maimers gradually degenerated, 
till, at length, their wickedness was great in the 
earth, and every imagination of their hearts was 
polluted with iniquity* 

There were likewise in those days persons 
whose extraordinary strength and stature were 

equally 
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eqvxally remarkable with their acts of rapine and 
impiety : these were, most probably, die offspring 
of the murderer, both by father and mother, who 
tyrannised over the weak, by dint of superior 
power. A similar mode of conduct appears to 
have been adopted by some others, who are ad« 
verted to in holy writ under the appellation of 
mighty men, or men ofremwn. 

The wickedness of mankind now increased 
rapidly with the increasing population, and the 
earth was literally filled with violence 5 yet the 
forbearance of God was continued towards them, 
mnd he mercifaUy resolved to grant them the 
space of one hundred and twenty years for re>- 
pentance -, during which time he declared, his 
spirit should strive vrith man, in order to awaken 
him to a sense of his depravity, and eventually to 
recall him to the paths of peace and virtue, 

U is here proper to remark, that, notwith- 
standing the gsnetal corruption, one man g^'^^' 
was found perfect in his generation, and 
walking humbly with his God. This person was 
Noah the son of Lamech, who exerted himself, on 
every occasion, to introduce a reformation both of 
worship and conduct ; and to this end undertook 
the laborious task of public admonition, warning 
his auditors of the fatal consequences that mtuitt* 
suit from their enormities. His zealous counsel was 
however treated with disdain> and the deluded 
race continued in the practice of every vice, till 
God is said to hare been grieved at Ms heart for 
the formation of his incorrigible creatures, and, at 
the end of their fruitless probation, to have de- 
creed an universal deluge that should utterly' 
destroy them, together with the birds of the air 
and the beststs of the field, from this tremens 
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dous sentence Noah and his family were excloded^ 
having ** found grace in the eyes of the Lord," 
and the venerable patriarch received instructions 
concerning a certain vessel which he was appoint- 
ed to build for the preservation of his own fanuly, 
and for such a quantity of animals of every spe- 
cies as would be sufficient to replenish the 
earth again, when the threatened flood should 
subside. 

In obedience to the divine command Noah 
undertook the construction of this vessel, men-, 
tioned in Scripture by the name of the ark. With 
respect to its dimensions we read, that its length 
was three hundred cubits, its breadth fifty^ and 
its height thirty. Its form was that of an oblong 
square with a flat bottom, and a sloping roof, ele- 
vated one cubit in the middle. It consisted of 
three stories, each of which, excluding the- thick? 
ness of .the floors, might be eighteen feet high, 
and was divided into separate apartments. It 
was, in all probability, well supplied with light 
and air i and though it had neither sails nor rud- 
der, it was admirably contrived for lying steadily 
on the surface of the water, and for thus preserv- 
ing the Uves of its various inhabitants. 
^ ^ The appointed time of vengeance 

2346. ^ciog come, and the ark completed, 
Noah went on board, in the year of the 
world 16^6, with, his wife, his sons, and his, 
daughters-in-law, taking with him ^11 kinds of 
beasts, birds, and reptiles, by pairs and by sevens^ 
as he was expressly commanded 3 while the rest 
of maniiind, regardless of his repeated wamingSi 
continued to indulge in luxury and dissipation, 
till the flood came and overwhelmed them with 
a swift destruction 3 fori in the self-same day, 

were 
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xfere the fountains of the great deep broken up, 
he windows of heaven were opened, and the 
inundating torrents began to fall, which descend-* 
cd without intermission tor for^ days and forty 
nights. The waters also increased gradually 
during the space of five months, when they rose 
to the elevation of twenty-seven feet above the 
Bumoiics of the highest mountains. 

The irrevocable decree of Heaven having been 

thus awfully accomplished, a wind was caused to 

pass over the earth, in consequence of which the^ 

-waters began to assuage, and on the first day of 

their decrease they sunk so considerably, that the 

ark rested on the mountains of Ararat. This 

happened on the seventeenth day of the seventh 

month, or the sixth of May : and by the first day 

of the tench month, answering to our nineteenth 

of July, the tops of the neighbouring hills began 

to appear. 

Towards the end of the ensuing month, Noah 
opened one of the windows in the ark, and sent 
forth a raven, which flew to and fro till the earth 
was dry, but afforded him no satisfactory intelli- 
gence; he therefore let out a dove three succes- 
sive times, allowing seven days to elapse between 
each excursion. The first time she returned quick- 
ly, having found no place sufficiently firm to 
afford a resting-place ; the second time she came 
back in the evening, bringing an olive leaf in her 
mouth, as a proof that the flood was greatly abat- 
ed ; and the third time she returned no more. 
On the first d^y of the first month, or the ^ ^ 
twenty-third of October, thepatriarch, who 2347. 
was now in the six hundred and first year^^ 
of his age, removed the covering of his vessel, in 
order to take a view of the surrouadingscenery,and 
Vol.. I. . M discovered 
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discovered that dift surfice of the earth was per« 
fectlf free from water , he continued, howeiwr, 
in the ark till the twenty-seventh of the se* 
cond month, or the eighteenth of I>eoemher« 
iK^hen he came fortii, in parsnance of th^ dtviae 
command, together with his wife, hts faLtiAlyy aa4 
every living creatone which had beea iotrufllod 
to his care for one year and ten days, according 
to the antediluvian computation, or during dke 
space of three hundred and sixty-five daysoif ooc 
present time. 

Having thas given a conciae aocount of the 
nnivefsal deluge, with a strict regard to the wor4 
of God, we feel it our ^ty to lay sudi particulaia 
before our readers as, being gathered 6^om prctfane 
authors, may alford colla|eral evidence cf diis 
dreadful catastrophe. The Chaldeam supposed 
this event to have hapipened in the reign ef 
Xisuthrus, who, being warned in a dream that 
mankind should be destroyed by a flood on ttxe 
fifteenth <A the month Dttsivis, built a vessel laf 
extraordinary dimensions, and by that neaos pre* 
served himsdf and bis family from ruin, besides a 
variety of fowls and <)oadrapeds that were ne^ 
commended, by Chronus or Saturn, to hts proteo- 
tton. The Aood being come, and sooo abating 
Xisotln-us sent out certain birds, which, foding 
neither food nor resting-place, returned te his slap 
with their feet daubed with mud, but from their 
third excursion they returned no more. This 
circumstance convincing Xtsutbrus that the earth 
was again visible, he opened tlie side of his ves^I, 
and finding that it rested secur^y on a aaountaia, 
he came out with all his companions, and raii;ed 
an altar, whereon he sacrificed to tlie gods. The 
Egyptians were certainly no -ctraogers to this gQ> 
aeial destruction by water^ as several ^of its par- 
ticular 
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ticttlar circumst^ces are to be found in their his- 
tory of Osiris and Typbop, especially the very- 
day when it commenced, or iMrhen Osiris was 
ihnt up, into the ark : tlK name of Ty)>hon also 
signifies a deluge or inundation, in consequence 
of which the Egyptian priests have given that 
name to the sea; and Typhon or'Typhaeus is re« 
presented by the Latin poets as an enormous 
giant warring against heavf^n, hot finally van« 
qnished by Jupiter, and overwhelmed with water. 
The inhabitants of H^liofolis in Sjtriaaae said to 
baye e^lhibited a chasm m the earth in the tem- 
p\e of Juno, which swallowed up the waters of 
the deluge. The ln(£an Bramm teli us, that in 
consequence of a general defection ib the four 
tribes, of which the iirst race of men consisted, 
God's indignation was jtistly rousedy sad he sent 
8 dood which swept away all nations without 
distinction^ hut to repair this utter destruction be 
created three persons of greater eicelleDce than 
those of the preceding generation* The classical 
writers had evidently some traditionary accounts 
of a general deluge, from which, according to 
Ovid, Deucalioti and Pyrrha alone weve saved* 
The Cbinese also have some imperfect notions of 
the fiood, and of the providential escape of a $ingh 
family from its deftroying effects. N^> ev«a tbp 
AmemoHs are said to acknowledge its reality/* and 
to speak of it upon their continent* - Other 
authors might be consulted, and other nttioas 
brought forward upon this subject ; but as we 
profess to conduct our readers through an im* 
fxniant succession c^e^xnts, rather than to amase 
them with finitless disquisitions, we prcsnm^ suffi- 
cient has been s^d on these concurring testtnao- 
Bies, apd shall accordingly hasten to the history of 
the poiidiluvians. 

M3 . CHAP. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

77i€ generi^l Htsioryfrom the Deluge to the Cotifttsiom 

qf Tongues at Babdm 

g ^ TMPRESSED with the mo&t lively grati- 

g^^' A tude to the author and preserver of his 
existence^ Noah, immediately upon his 
landing, erected an altar> and offered a burnt sacri- 
fice of every clean beast and of every cleatn fowL 
This act <^ piety proved highly acceptable to God» 
who graciously affirmed, that he would no more 
curse the earth for man's sake; but, on the con- 
trary^ it should retain all its privileges^ andenjof 
an uninterrupted succession of seasons, till the pe« 
riod of its final destructioq. The patriarch was also 
honoured with the divine blessing, and received 
permission to appropriate all living creatures to his 
own use, and to eat of them asfreely as of the herbs 
and fruits of the earth : he was, however, strictly 
commanded to abstain from the blood of animalst 
and to avoid shedding that of man ; at the same 
time receiving authority to punish the crime of 
manslaughter with death. 

God likewise vouchsafed, on* this memorable 
day, to make a solemn covenant with his favour- 
ed mortals, respecting the future safely of the 
habitable globe; and promised, as a sacred tokea 
of his inviolable decree, to set his bow. in the 
clouds when it rained, that the posterity of 
Adam might look on it, and contemplate the 
effects of his sovereign mercy.. 

liaving received the warmest blessings and the 
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ineslimable oiarks^ of a0^ctk>Q from liis 
Bppcased Cjftatof^ Noah descended from^ the 
vioi»utaifti> apf^ed himself to husbandry, and 
irla^led a vinejard. At the time of the vintage 
lie became inebriated with the juice of the grap6» 
uod lay carelessly uocovered within his tent. Iti 
thAa situation he was di^overed by his son Han>, 
«rbo Immediately hastened to inform his brothers 
tti ibe circuinstance, and invited them to hehokl 
the disgraceful attitude of Uieir parent. Shem and 
Japiiet were, however, too modest in themseke.% . 
aoid too tender of the patriarch's honour, to com* 
f^y with such a rei)t)est; and tlierefbre, having 
provided themselves with a garment, tliey went 
littck wards and covered their father with fUlai 
decoFucDf in return for which they were remo- 
PKtuttd with an ample blessing, whilst the poster 
fity of Ham were loaded with the ino6t dreadiid 

fEllV9C». 

Siib6e(|tsent to the recital of these particulars 
Moses informs t;3 that the patriarch paid tlio 
^ht of nature in the nine hundred and fiftieth 
year of his age; and the orientals have a tradition 
^t he wvs buried in Mesopotamia, where they 
•bow his sepulchre, in a castle near Dair Ahuoah) 
fr <^ the monastery of pur father." 

A^l mankind being the descendants of the 
fhree sons of Noah, who were preserved fron^ 
Abstraction in the ark, \ve may be naturaUy con* 
sideied reiniss if we pass them over without some 
particular notice. We shall therefore ^etch qu| 
such cirftimstaoces> respecting these persons or 
their descendants, as shall appear of most isx^ 
portance to our design. _^ 

Japhet, who, notwithstanding his disad- ^g^g^ . 
vantageous positioQ in the sacre4 lu3(oiy9 

14 ^ ^^ 
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-was the eldest son of Noah, was patheticaUy blessed 
by f hat patriarch, for his pious behaviour, in these 
terms :-*-^^<7od shall enlarge Japhet, and he shall 
dwell in the tents of Sheno^ and Canaan shall be 
his servant." This appears to have been spokea 
in the spirit of prophecy, and has been full/ 
accomplished in the great possessions which fell 
to the posterity of Japhet in different parte of 
the world; in the overthrow of the Assyrian 
empire by the Medes, in conjunction with the 
•Babyloniarts.; and, finally, in the subjugation of 
the Canaanites, the Babylonians, the Egyptians, 
and other descendants of Ham> to the cluldren of 
his elder brother. 

Of the children of Shem there is little more to 
be collected from Scripture than their names and 
the ages of the patriarchs in the line of Pel^, 
till we come to Tcrah, the father of Abraham; 
we must therefore have occasional recourse to 
the conjectures and traditions of Jewish and 
Christian writers, where we shall find some par- 
ticulars worthy of attention. 

The birth of Shem must have happened in the 
year of the world 1558, as at the birth of 
Arphaxad, two years after the deluge, he was one 
hundred years old. The only action of his life 
recorded by Moses is that which he performed 
together with his brother Japhet, and for which 
he obtained the blessing of his father. He is 
said to have lived five hundred and two years 
after the flood, and to have died in the six hun- 
dredth year of his age, leaving behind him five 
sons; viz. £lam>. Ashur, Arphaxad, Lud, and 
Aram ; the second of whom became the founder of 
the Assyrian kingdom, according to this express 
declaratiofli of Moses ^—'* Out of that land 

(Shinaar) 
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Stunaar) vrent forth Ashar, and btiilded Nineveh 
ltd the dty Rhobotli, and Calah, and Rese»» 
ict^Rreen Nineveli aad Calah : the same is a great 

Slam may probablj have been intended by the 
onore naoderate Persian historians, when they 
asBerted, that their first king^ Caumarras, was a 
BOO of Shem : and this idea is strictly consonant to 
tbe Mosaic account. 

Arpkaxad had one . considerable advantage 

above his iH'ethren, in having the patriarchal ' 

line continued through him. Many authors 

derive both the nanoe and nation of the Chaldeans 

from this person ; and Josephus, concurring in 

the same opinion, assures us, that he was the 

prince of the Arphaxadeans, at present called 

Chaldeans. It has been already observed, that he 

was born in the year^ of the world ]658, and 

it appears from the sacred records that he lived 

tp the age of four hundred and thirty-eight 

years. 

As we find no circumstance related in Scrip- 
ture respecting the other sons, viz« Lud and 
Aram, we shall dismiss our remarks on his 
iamily> and return to that of Noah^ whose 
jotiDgest son. Ham, now demands our atten« 
lion. 

When Noah was acquainted with the'indeli- 
cacy of his son's conduct, he pronounced a heavy 
corse, not indeed against the offender himself^ 
bttt against a branch of his posterity—'' Cursed/' 
says the patriarch, *• be Canaan; ^ servant 'of 
servants shall he be unto his brethren." This- curse 
falling upon a son of Ham rather than upon him** 
self, has occasioned many conjectures among the 
learned. Some have supposed that Noah ex- 
pressed 
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pressed himself in this manner to avoid cursing 
bam, whom Gbd ha4 so recently blessed on hit 
quitting the ar^i others are for extending tho 
curse both to Ham and his descendants, whon 
they therefore consider atf the progenitors of the 
blacks; and a third dass imagine, with a greater 
appearance of truth, that Mofes^ by reciting this 
prediction, designed to raise and invigorate the 
spirits of the Israelites, who were appointed to 
engage and finally vanquish the children of 
Canaan^ previous to their complete possession of 
the promised land, 
Ham, m consequence f£ his undutifiil beha-^ 
viour on an occasion which should rather have 
excited his compassion than his ridicule, has been 
considensd by the generality of authors as the 
first introducer of inifHety after the dduge; 
and the infamous character attached to his name 
in their writings is perfectly consistent wttli 
Sunchoniaitho'a account of Cronus, who is suppo^ 
ed to have been the same person. 

To form an opinion by the number of 
names mentioned by Moses in the three gcr 
nerations of Ham's line, whk:h exceeds the 
number of persons descended fxov^ both i|if 
brothers in the same dt^oee, the most ntinierom 
issue of tlie three sons c^ Noah must certainly ' 
have belonged to the youngest, and the greater 
4ivision of the earth must consequently have 
fallen to his share : yet Moses has recorded no 
jf^rticular drcumstances relatii^ to any of his 
6rst descendants, excepting Canaan and Nimrod. 
Canaan, whpm, according to Scripture, we may 
suppose to have been the fourth son of Hnn^ 
fs l^eUeved to ha?e lived and died in the coontrjr 

distini 
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distingubhed by his name, where hfo tomb was 
formerly ihown in a cave of the mountain of Leo- 
pards, at a small distance from Jerusalem. We 
are equally at a loss to ascertain th^^ time of his 
birth and the length of his life, neither of these 
circumstances being mentioned by Moses. Some 
'writers, however, have ventured to affirm, that 
be was born in the ark, and that, being the fruit 
of unseasonable incontinence, he was himself a 
proHigate man. That part of Noah's curse, which 
ibretold the humiliation of Canaan^ as becoming 
a servant of sen^ants to his brethren, seems to have 
been wholly accomplished in him, without ex- 
tending to the rest of his brethren. With respect 
to Shem, it was fulfilled in the oaemorabie victo^ 
lies of the Israelites, and the subsequent achieve- 
ments of the Assyrians and Persians : and with 
regard to Japhet, we see a completion of the pro^ 
phecy in the successive conquests of the Canaan ites 
by the Greeks and Remans, in Palestine and Phoe- 
oicsa, but more especially by the total subjugation 
of the once haughty and flourishing sons of Car« 
Ihage. . 

. ^ Canaan seems to have been known to the an- 
dent heathens, as Sanchoniatho gives the name of 
Chna to the first man .who was called a Phceni- 
aaa. We have no particulars in holy writ cq»- 
cemiog his sons ; but their descendants will b^ 
treated of in that part of our history which con- 
tains their transactions with the children of Israel, 
Nimrod^ the sixth son of Cush, is mentioned in 
the hffok (k Genesis as a mighty one in the eartb, 
and a mighty hunter before the Lord ; and we 
•re there told that " the beginning of his kingdom 
was Babel, Erech, Accad, and Calneh> in the land 
' rfShinaar.** These words seem clearly taiiaply# 
Ibat he was a person of uncommon strength and 

couragCr 
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courage. The term a mghiy hunter has been 
variously interpreted^ some understanding that 
he was a great tyrant * j and others accountni|^ 
him a virtuous prince, who, being naturally ot a 
martial disposition, and ambitious of distinguish- 
ing himself by his valoQr> armed a number of vi« 
gofous young men, and, by training them to the 
toils of the chace, rendered them equal to the 
task of braving danger with unshaken intrepidity, 
jg Q Nimrod is supposed to have been the 
1998. first man who obtained the regal dignity 
after the flood : and the four cities men- 
tioned by Moses constituted an extensive kingdom 
In those early times^ when few kings could boast 
of more than one. By what means he acquired 
the sovereignty, we are unable to determine, but 
it was most probably by the force of arms ; in 
consequence of which we suppose Ashur to have 
been driven from Slunaar, when he went and 
founded Nioeveh, and other dties in Assyria. 

Much time and labour has beeh exhausted by 
writers in attemptitig to trace Nimrod in the 
annals of profane history. M. Rollin and some 
others have as9erted,thathe wad the same with Be« 
lus, who founded the Babykntsh empire, and who 
was a^lerwards worshipped as a god. Some have 
inagloed Utn to be Ninus, the first Assyrian mon- 
ttvck : othiars aopposehknt to have been Evechous^ 
the first Chaldean monarch after the deluge ; and 
^Ofoe of the Jews affirm chat he is Amraphel,' 

* Tfcit «|>iBiOB scent to have teralted item ths nmmt M 
Vimro4,.whkh impUts a rthtli and in cosaequo&ce of this 
reppoachfuit appellatioti, the character before us bM bc«A 
rcpresemed as a rebel against God : an insolent oppressor : 
the lint author of the vonhip of fire : aiv4 the Ant perseca- ^ 
Ip; OA tha spocv pf religiofi. 

Iho 
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be tun^ of Shisaari of whom tnentioa is icade by 
he facred penman. It js, however, difficult to 
lesolve this controverted question, nor have wo 
my satisfactory knowledge of his immediate sue* 
pessorB. Various conjectores have been also form- 
ed concerning the time and manner of his death ; 
Bonae pretending he fell by the hand of Esau^ 
whom they make his contemporary ; and othera 
afiirming that he perished amidst the ruins of 
Babel, which was overthrown by a vic^ent hurri- 
cane. Scripture is, however, silent upon these 
points; and theancient traditions^ varying fromeach 
other, afford at best but an uncertain authority. 
It is now requisite that we should return to 
tbe immediate descendants of Noah, who, after 
tbe decease of their parent, thought proper to 
quit the vicinage of Ararat, and to establish them* 
felves and their families on some other part of the 
earth. With.this design they travelled from the 
east till they arrived at a plain in the land of &hi« 
itaar, which they immediately destined for their 
future abode. On this spot, which proved sof- 
^iently attractive to terminate their journey, thejr 
resolved to erect a city, and a tower whose top 
wight aspire to heaven, for the express purpose 
of avoiding the dispersion of their families, 'tht 
boilding was accordingly begun, bricks being 
used instead of stone, and slime or batumen sup- 
plying the want of mortar; but God, whose m^ 
£&ite wisdom had decreed the welfare of hi3 
creatures by th^ very circumstance which the 
Imilders attempted to elude, compelled |tfaeBi 
to reUnquish their project, by confounding their 
language, so that one could not understand what 
another said. The city now took the name of 

Babd^ 
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Babd, or cenfusion^ ^nA the dispersion of mail« 
kind immediately endued. 

Prior to this important event, which, according 
to the Hebrew calculation, happened just betbve ' 
the. birth of Peleg, in the year of the flood lOI, 
all mankind spoke the same language and lived 
together in one body 5 but it now become indis- 
pensably necessary that they should divide them- 
selves according to their respective tongues and 
families, in order to people the earth. 

Thifr dbpersion and the subsequent planting of 
nations were performed in the most orderly man- 
ner; for we are informed with regard to the sons 
of Japhet, that, *' By these were the isles of tlie 
Gentiles divided in their lands; every one after 
their families, in their nations/* The accou^at 
given of the sons of Ham ends in a similar man- 
ner, '^ these are the sons of Ham, after their 
families, after their tongues, in their countries^ 
in their nations:" and that of the sons of Shem 
terminates thus ?— ^« These are the sons of Shena^ 
after their famili^, after their tongues, in their 
lands, after their nations:" All of which texts 
serve to corroborate and justiiy our assertion, 
Noiwitlxstanding, some writers have imagined 
that the first plantations were made without 
any method or regularity, every colony being 
settled by chance, and each individual, seizing 
on his portion as chance or caprice directed.^ 

• Allpwing Sherti to have spent the remainder 
of" his life, after the confusion of tongues, in 
Sfalnaar *, we may endeavour to follow his de- 
scendants 

• * It would be extremely difficult to ascertain nith 
rcciiion what \iere the aLcient liinils of the land of Shinaar. 

loia tkat ihe Uvcr and ciij oriJaba were erected 
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sendants in their migration. There were seven 
biefs of his line concerned in the dispersion, viz. 
is five sons already mentioned, Salah the son of 
^rphaxa4> and Eber the son of Salah, who seem 
o have settled from Media westward to the sea- 
:oast of Aram or Syria. 

Elam fixed his habitation in the country of 
Ham *, lying to the sputh-east of Shinaar- 
\shur's territory, first distinguished by his own 
lame, and known to the Greeks by. tlie name of 
Assyria, we find lying contiguous to Elam's, oa 
:he west or north-west. Arphaxad seems to have 
»ettled in Chaldea^ where his descendants conti^ 
QUed till the time of Abraham; yet some authors 
have assigned him a place in Arrapachitis, a 
province of As^ria; and others, who confound 
him with Cainan) pronounce him founder of the 
. . . , Chinese 

on a plain within that province, and that the sacred vessels 

were carried from Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar to the 

hoase of his god in Shinaar; by which we understand thd 

temple of Belus in BabylQn. .Three othicr cities are also 

mentioned in Scripture as being situated in this land, viz. 

Erechy Accad^^ ai^d Calneh ; but as they appear to have 

&tood at no considerable distance from each other, they 

do not capacitate ils to determine on the extent of the 

toubtry. R may, however, be presumed that Shinaar 

took in more to the north than to the south of Babel, and 

that it lay, for the most part, though not wholly, between 

the Euphrates and the Tigris. Several traces of the name 

Shinaar are discovered in the writings of various authors, 

^oth ancient and modern; and the part of Mpsopolamia 

chosen by the astronomers, in the time of Kalifa al Mamun^ 

jfor measuring the degree of a great circle, was the desert of 

Senjar, Mhich we suppose to h^ve constituted a part of the 

jincient plain of Shinaar. 

* Susi^ or Khuzestan seems to have been part of ih'iB 

. country jSPh*e time t)f the prophet Daniel j and prior to the 

faptivity' the Jews never designated f 6»1» b/ any'other 

-'Vol, I, N name. 
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Chinese monarchy. Salah*> the son of Arpbax« 
ad, ntight probably have settled in Chaldeai 
where we suppose there was sufficient room for 
his posterity till the time of Abraham ; and for a 
aimilar reason we imagine the abode of £ber 
to have been in the same country^ With respect 
to Ludi we are totally unable to ascertain the 
seat of his habitation: he is indeed fixed by 
Josephus in Lydia; but it appears needless that 
he should have wandered so far from his friends $ 
and the ancient f name of the Lydians is a strong 
objection against this opinion. Aram, the 
youngest son of Shem, obtained Hie countries of 
Mesopotamia and Syria^ which, exclusive of 
Phoenicia and Palestine^ comprehended all the 
territory westward of As83nria as far as the Medl** 
terranean ; and Aram's naipe is accordingly 
given in scripture both to the whole of these coun* 
tries and their several regions. . 

Within or near the land of Aram the four 
sons of Aram may be supposed to have planted 
their respective families. It is generally believed 

oame. Stephanus mentions it as a part of Assj-ria; but 
Ptiny and Josephus make it a part of Persia, -whose inhabi* 
tants arc said by the latter writer to have descended fy^m. 
the Elamites. 

* Salah has been supposed by some to have settled ill 
Susiana'in Persia, because they ^nd a town in that part of 
the world which formerly bore the name of Salah. This^ 
however, is but a weak authority for their belief, as Mo* 
rocco, Spain, Piirygia, Armenia, and Hyrcania, might* 
respectively claim this patriarch for their founder by thp 
same means, each of these countries havinj^ bad a town of 
the same name. 

f It was universally acknowledged by the ancients, tbat 
the Lydians were first chilled MaMQCi; aa4'X>y<lUiis fron 
Lydus the soa of Aty«« 
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that Uz, the eldest^ founded the cit^ of Damascas, 
Biad gave his name to the circumjaceDt country; 
Hul is stationed by Bochart^ in Cholobetene» 
a part of the Greater Armenia : Getherf may be 
allowed a seat near the river Centrites, between ^ 
Armenia and the Carducht; and Mash or Me* 
shech is said to have fixed in Armenia) near the 
mountai0 Mastos {, which is commonly supposed 
to be the saa>e with Ararat. 

Ham it supposed to have quitted Shinaar- on 
the ill ' success of the popular undertaking, and 
to hav^ obtained the sovereignty in Phoenicia i 
this opinion at least is consistent with the idea of 
Ham and Cronus being, the same person : but, 
according to those who imagine him the sama 
with Men^Sj he must have reigned in Egypt^ 
which is indeed frequently mentioned in Scrip* 
tare by the name of the land o£ Ham : but as 
we have no positive authority to decide the 
voinXs we shall proceed to the consideration of 
nis descendants. 

Ctuh» his eldest son> is mentioned by the an^ 
oents as the £ither of the Ethiopians, who in th^ 
time of Josephus w.ere geneially distinguished by 
the name of Cusheans. Yet, from various pas- 
sages of holy writ) w6 are rather inclined to sup* 

* Bochart grounds his opinion of this settlement upoa 
the circumstance of finding several places in Cholot»«tene, 
irhose names begin with Cliol or Col. 
N f Gether w^s said bv Josephus to have reigned among 
the Bactrians; but Bactria was certainly out of S hem's lotf 
find was likewise at too great a distance to be considered ai 
one of the first plantations. 

\ jDse*phus distinguishes the people in the neighbour^ 
|iood of this mountain by the name Masiei, and derives tho 
Mateneansy near the mouth of the Tigris, froi^ them : bu( 
\hti latter notion is clearly refuted by Bochart. 

N % nose 
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pose that be seated himself in the south-eastern' 
part of Babylonia, and in the adjoining part of 
^usiana, still called JChuzestan, of, the land of 
Chuz ; from whence his descendants, in the suc- 
ceeding ages, migrated into Arabia * $ though it 
is now extremely difficult to fix the quarters of 
any of them with precision. 

With respect to the nations 'descended from 
Mizraim, the second son of Ham, we briefly ob- 
serve, that the Ludim are supposed to be the peo- 
ple above Egypt, at present known by the name 
of Abyssins : the Lehabim are judged to be the 
Xibydns of Cyrenaica : the Naphtuhim are said ' 
to have settled in Mafmarica : the Pathmsim ard 
evidently inhabitants of Pathrosorl^hebais: the 
Casluhim are believed to have settled in that part 
of Lower Kgypt which Ptolemy and some others 
have called Casiotis : the Phiiistim originally sex,* 
tied in Eg^pt, and afterwards removed into Ca- 
naan : and the Caphtorim are fd^garded by all the 
fathers as the Cappadocians. 
• The settlement of Phut, who stands in the 
place of Ham's third son, has afforded a subject 
of controversy to the learned, some of whom 
imagine that Africa was divided between him 
•and his. brother Mizrflim : but as-some passages'of 
sacred history seem to militate against this opinion, 

I * It appears from Scripture that a part of Arabia near the 
Red «ea was distinguished by the name of Cush: Cushaa 
knd Midian are mentioned as neighbouring people dwelling 
in tents: and the Arabs are expressly said to border on the 
Cushitcs; who, therefore, could not have been the Ethio* 
pian^. Cush, accprdint; to the traditions of the ^ral)S and 
Persians, was king of the tterritor}* of Babel, and resided ii| 
)£r&k: and Dr. Hyde supposes that Cush reigned in Ba« 
bylonia^ and that his posterity migrated into Arabia. 

WO 
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ne fiiiail ne£ ^rosonoe to 4etermiDe ppon so great 
n uncertainty. , . 

Of Cai^aan and the plantations of bis descend- 
xxts we can speak with, a tolerable degree of conr 
ideiace:; but 4e«in it most advisable to defef 
heir history tHi we pome to .treat of Vhenaicit^ 
tnd the land.tif iQaQ^an. 

All . we can bcdleot ftom Scripture relative to 
l^aphet :is, thi^ he retired with bis family froni 
Shmaact and fixod 1^ b^bitation t<> the oortb of 
the countries occupied by tbe children of Shem. 
' Gocncr, faiaiidfbestaoo^ is mecvtiooedby Josephus 
)»s tSie father 11^ ihe Gomerites, or Gauls of Asi4 
Iviinor* fwho dnbabited a part ofPbrygiia : Magogs 
in all probability^ 'settled on afi isthftnis betwee^ 
the £«iKiiie aad iQaspian seas: Madia is gene? 
rally supposed tohafve'pl^nted Media: Javak) pro- 
bably took up thisabbde near Ioma» in the aouth- 
west part of the Lesser Asia : Tubal and Mesbech 
^re supposed i>q^ havie resided near their brother 
Hageg : and Tifas is i«!idv<ersa)ly bdieyed tp have 
)ed hk colony iiolo Th^aoe. 

Havitig thus giYen- a ooocise aixouat of the 
Bations concerned in the first dispersion of noan* 
kfind, we shall 'now take a retrcdpectiye view of 
some partioulais which have been hitherto pout* 
ted, in order to preserve the thread of our nar- 
Kition mtire; 

ThehistsoTfof the aotediluviansi particularly 
with regard to their religion, policy, arts andl. 
sciences, would certainly he considered as a sub- 
ject of great value, were it possible to expatiate 
upon these points with a strict regard to truth j 
hut as the sacred volume affords biit little whereon 
we might ground our assertions^ md the page of 
^rofaiic history ii clouded with f^bley we mus^ 

1^8 P^pdi^ly 
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candidly acknowledge that oar remarks are fbuiuiU 
cd chiefly upon cor^ecture. 

With respect to the religious rites of the pri- 
meval race of men, we oan only venture to af^ 
iirm, that they offered sacrifiGes, both of -animals 
and of the fruits of the earth i yet some writers 
have attempted to prove- that all nhk patriardfas,* 
from Adahi, had certain times and places^set apart 
for the celebration of divine wor^ip*, and. de- 
voted a portion of their property Co the maia- 
tenance of the priests, < 

Their politics^ and civil constitutions are hid in 
impenetrable darkness, and consequently adS^rd 
no foundation even for conjecture. It is however 
probable, that the patriarchal • form of govem-» 
ment was set aside by tyranny and oppression ) 
and that this change took place much sooner 
among the descendants of Cain than those of 
Seth. We also imagine that their communities 
were but few, and consisted of vast numbers of 
people, previous to the union of the families of 
Seth and Cain \ and that all mankind, subsequent 
to that imprudient junction^ constituted but one 
^reat nation, divided into several disorderly ass(h> 
ciations, and Hying in a state of anarchy, whick 
Indisputably? tended. to contaminate the thoughts? 
less race with an universal depravity of manners. 

Even with regard to their arts and sciences 
but little can be said ; as* they appear rather to 
have devoted their time to luxury and dissipation 
than to useful discoveries or mental Improvement. 

The last generation of Cain's line found ;out the 

« 

* The sabbath was certainly instituted immcdratoly after 
^Yie creation, nor is it likely that its o^servaace iras ever 
¥ho>ly <UscoiAioDe<i , • 

art 
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Silt df' Working- meta^ I and music seems to have 
l^oon-iD vented about the same time; Some have 
supposed that the science of astronomy was 'cul- 
tivated by the antedHuviana 5 but this opiniou 
bad Ho solid foutrdatioYi : and the erx'oneous opi- 
nions of those Who have^attribtited various bobka 
to th'e piatriarehs Adam, Seth^ and^ £nos> are toa 
absUrd'to rhet^f a se^dtts refutation. 
' The antediidvian wotld is commonly supposetf 
to have been estceedingly different from that^ 
which we now inhabitj and to have been stocked 
with a greater number of inhabitants than the 
pn^sent^t^rth is capable- of containing: and in- 
deed tht<»idea seems tolerably well founded, when- 
we coni^der the surprising length of ttien's livtirf 
previouB to the deluge, and the numerous gene*- 
lations thiat were then contemporary. ' 
• Various causes have been assigned by different 
authors fdc this longevity : some imputing it to' 
the Sobriety of »the anted iluviatis, aiid the extreme 
simplicity of their diet : others supposing that it* 
resulted from the peculiar excellence of the plants, 
herbs, and fruits* that were {^r^^ appointed for th6 
subsistence of the h'lttnan race ; and others assert-- 
iiig that it was thfe *natti«tl consequence of a* 
strong>and vigorousl«onstltu|tion. ' "* 

Each of these opinions may be considered aa^ 
fktrtakrrrg Jof the truth, though in reality they wilP 
not bear the test oi strict 'examination : for, if^^ 
we readily admit the idea that some^ or cjvei/- 
nany^ of. the antediluvians were remarkable q4 
account of their temperance and 'simplicity^ • yfe 
must of necessity acknowledge, that the 
jiirity of them were, strangers to' these virtvfcs; 
St a time when they a^e said to have l^en 
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gating. 0nd drinlifngi marrying and. giving, tti 
^lari^agei tiU t^^ ftiod icame and^ 9waUokWe4 
Ibem up,. . 

With respect to tliQwholcMKneornutritiaasyir-* 

tueso^ th^ vegeljabieinrpridi Jtmaybe jostlysug- 

l^osod tbat.tjbiey were le^s ({^eDerated in thosedaya 

tix^ifi-in the presjsnt: jne^ it nni^at jJbesapaetim^be 

remembered that ii^ihad igptftrVd into the Vorld i^ 

God had iiaflicted .a ^f ^^ npcffii the gnmnd ibr 

man's sajsf 3 pnd agriouljICiTal liabour was . evcax 

if^en d^ -reqwite as it is fmo. We ^re not 

thqrofons to imagine that ihe- natural woidd exr 

bibitpd that brilliancy of beauty, ^hat abtindant 

^rtility« juid that uqspotted purity, at the time 

io. which we -advert, that literally globed, upoc^ 

the 'Ufhali^ ^d pervaded ^^h constituent peri, When 

first created : when mm, -the image of Im-Creator^ 

Tovtdiy unconscious of sin or shaiaje« amidst thq 

ijaatohless delights of Eden; rejoiced in tbefrietidf:. 

ship of his God \ and.viewed with guileless. TapN*. 

ture the subjugated tribes of inferior animalSf 

Then indfsed w:e may naturally suppose thpt every 

pendeqt fruit which decorated the verddBt. 

branches) or swept the embnoidered ground, wa^ 

if^deed replete yrith flavour •and nutrition \ that 

^very blade of grass .possessed inherent virtues 9 

and that emery plant of the earth was, in the 

Ifingoage of its Creator, very good. But no sooner. 

lX9d Adam transgressed the divine command, and 

Jlorfdted his own innocence, than preation hegai^ 

U languish beneath the influence of the curse ; 

aid ^^y of the plants and herbs became useless^ 

'9ii\\t Others were rendo«d disgusting and poison* 

^ Consequently the longevity oE the anted!* 

Ittvans PHiinol tie justly attributed tp tl^ 8econ4 

givci cause. 
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As to- the opioion that the lorig lives of thos^ 
len were biU natural consequences of the pecu-* 
ar strength of their stamina, or first principled 
f their ' bodily constitatidns, we are willing to 
5ceivp it as a concurrent though not an aJequa^ 
ause : for Shem, who received his birth before 
he deluge, and possessed all the virtues of the 
mtediluvian constitution, fell short of the age of 
lis forefathers by three • hundred years, because 
;he greatest part of his life was passed after his 
agression from the ark. 

From these con^derations, therefore, we arein* 
clined to impute this longevity rather to th^ salu-* 
biious constitution of the antediluvian air than to 
any other cause ', and, upon the supposition that 
this air became contaminated and unwholesome 
after the flood, it will appear consistent that the 
pristine crasis of the human body should have 
been gradually broken $ and that the life of maz)i 
should consequently have been shortened, in sue* 
ce^sive ages, to the- present common standard. 

Whether men were permitted to regale on tht 
flesh of animals before the floods is a question 
that h^ been, long and freqaendy controverted* 
Those who imagine it was tmlawful before that 
period, found -their opinion upon. God's assigning 
'vegetables for food to m^n and beasts at the crea-^ 
tionV and upoii the express permission which 
Noah received to eat flesh after the deluge : and 
those who entertain a: contrary opinion^ imagine 
^at animal food was included in the general 
grant :of dominion given to Adam, over the fish 
ofiheua, ihefo%ul of the air, and e^ery living thing 
that moved upon the earth : and indeed this suppo- 
sition receives, a great degree of strength from 
tbefactSi tliat beasts were divided into W^^i» and 

unchan 
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nnchaH before ^ Hood | and that ^^nimals \^re 
sacrificed to the Deity*. 

With regard to cotnmeroet it was, in all pro* 
bability^ carried on wkh greater facility before the 
deltig6 tlian afterwards j a» there was but one lan- 
guage in the world. Yet it is evident they had 
no idea of navigation, and of extending theif 
trade to remote pavts^ by the assistance of an^ 
kind of vessels; or otherwise some fanailies 
mi^t certainly have escaped the flood besides 
that of the patriarch Noah^ Indeed it is suf- 
licieotly obvious that commerce, however it 
might be conducted, was not as necessary at that 
time as it has been aince ; not only because ^a 
wakits of men have been greatly increased^ !n pro* 
portion to the injury which the earth and its va<* 
ri6ua fAY)dttctibns rec^ved frani the ovctwbtiiia^ 
ing flood that was brought upon it ; but also 
because they resided together in greater numberi, 
and could easily obtmn- every article they desiredf 
by bactering with their ooarest neighbours. 
- We now come to consider a few pMicuIars 
relative to the posidiiuvians, which must of ne^ 
cessity occupy the reminder of our chapter, as 
tve shall hasten to present our readers with the 
more regular history of fariwular nations and 
^uibwUimted customs. 

: It has.already.been observed, that the fiest form 
!6f government Was patriarchal ; and indeed when 
Hve contemplate the banour that is due from a 
<chiKi to* a paretity and the natural propensity 
ttrhioh x:hildren have to apply to a father's atitho* 

^, It is but reasonable to suppose, that under tlie iini 
patriarchs, as well as fn'the days of the Jewish Iawgiver| 
tech< fruits and animals would be otfleteS to God as i»ere fit 
Ibrfiuteaamiu^iathcr thsix those trluchvereof no uifeto jnan. 
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ty for the decision of their disputeSy and 
le^ termination of their little dissensions, it it 
efficiently obvious that the descendants of the 
atnarchsMTOuldvolantarilf submit, when growa 
p, to the goveranaent ancl authority or theie 
itber, rather than to any other person. Such a 
government was more a protection than a re« 
traint; and it was certainly Mtnpossiblo to fi^ 
he liberties, peace, dnd fortunes of a family in 
plater security than while they continued in the 
lands of a tender and affectionate parent. 

Thus, fathers of families, by an {ilmost insensi** 
>Ie change) might become political monarohs 5 and 
dtber by leaving worthy heirs, or naming theii^ 
HUx:es8or8, might lay the foundations of here- 
8«tary or elective kingdoms, under vaiioos matu 
ners and constitutions, as chance^ necesiltya and 
design, happened to coincide* 

Consideripg Noah therefore m the cemmon 

parent of the new world dudng his JiiB(t, we may 

suppose thaf his posterity regarded him'as theis 

supreme governor, and that his sons Shem, Ham^ 

and Japl^fe, were chief rul^s of their respective 

branches in particular, as their sons again were 

heads or governors of their particular familiea 

under their fathers. Thus, for iastance, wib pre« 

same, that each son of Shem not only termtaat* 

cd all disputes among the members oiP hts pwii 

family, but also gave them such laws as he inoa^ 

fined would prove most condadve to their hap* 

pio^» yet his authority extended no farther i 

as, in case of any dispute between the three chief 

iJEiipiUss, an appeal must have been made to 

Noah all the only oooimoa and acknowledged 

umplie. . ' 

This ttoi^ of feYCQuwmi mm MHVer 4i^ 
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aolved at the death t)f Noah, and mankind wera 
consequently divided into three grand parties, 
Ift'hich, having lost their conunon riiler, regarded 
themselves as independent of each other, and slc-^ 
knowledged one supreme governor to lead each 
separate party. Upon the decease of these chiefs, 
their descendants were again divided in their 
political state 3 and tbiis, hy degrees, ihcy becatne 
ranged mider several independent rulers ; which 
Kems to have been the state of the world for a 
considerable time after the confusion of tongues^ 
and the consequent dispersion. 

But when the increasing families began to ex« 
tend their plantations^ and to build towns or viU 
lagesj it became indispensably necessary that the 
government of each society should be vested in 
erne person^ who might reunite the chiefs under 
the same authorityi and execute such laws as 
were best adapted to the peace and prosperity of 
the community. The recollection of the patri- 
archal government, and the happy effects which 
resulted from. it» were sufficiently, impressed on 
the minds of the people to induce tliem to elect 
a single ruler, who was accounted worthy of do* 
minion for his paternal care and tenderness, 
rather than to trust their welfare in the hands of 
several individuals, who might be influenced by 
party prejudice, or distracted by a diversity of 
counsd and opinions. 

- In this beginning of political societies almost 
every town was governed by its respet:tive«)vb* 
):eign, who being more attentive to the welfare 
of his subjects than the aggtandisement of hid 
own name, restrained his ambition within tho 
precincts of his own dominions, without attempt- 
iag to invade or annoy his neigbbpurst' Some- 
1;- U« times, 
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imes, however, tbe jealeiusy of a more panwtrfvi 

prince, a martial inclinatiofi, or some inevitable / 

dispute, led these monarchs to the lield of battle, i 

from whence thdy seldom returned till one party 

was completely vanquishedj and his possessions 

were added to those of the conqueror, who, elat* t" 

ed >vilh victory and thirsting for future glory, 

led forth his combatants to other enterprises, and 

by uniting several territories, formed a kingdom 

of greater or smaller eKtent in proportion to his 

ambition, ability, and success. 

These first conquerors regulated their mode ot 
behaviour at these times according to their differ- 
ent interests and dispositions. Some of them^ 
regarding the objects of their conquest as creatures 
unworthy the smallest comforts of nature, plunder* 
ed them of all their possessions, and condemned ^ 

them to languish out the reniainder of their days f 

in wretchedness, labour, and disgrace; an op- !^ 

pression which (irst introduced the distinction be« ^^ 

'tween freen^^n and slaves. Others deemed it more 
advisable to remove the vanquished people, with 
their families, to some new countries, where they 
might form 2^n establishment, and become useful 
to the victor by cultivating such portions of land 
as were assigned them. Others with a greater 
degree of moderation suffered the conquered to 
purchase their emancipation from slavery, and 
allowed them the free enjoyment of their ancient 
Customs and privileges, on condition of their pay- 
ing an annual tribute. But the wisest and most 
politic of those men, who carried war into fo- 
reign countries, conciliated the esteem of the 
vanquished by treating them as subjects instead of 
slav€Sf and granting them a full participation of 
(hose comforts that were lodged in tbe h^nda of 
Vol. L O . tbe 
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* tbp ^Q^Q.erQrs« By tlii» method -the fire of 4nU 
mosity was. spoa <i.tungUisb^<i, every prejudice 
. W3S gradually obviated, and; tl^eJnterests of the 
coivtending parties were finally united. » . . 

Upon the supposition that ijain is designed "hy 
. the Crouds of the Phoenician history, it will ap- 
pear that ambijLion began tlo.niake some disturb- 
ance in the earth even during thejife of Noah, 
^who was expelled from his settlement by his un- 
. grateful .spn. But the first act of usurpation ro* 
corded in the sacred volume is that of Nrmrod, 
who plundered Ashur of his 'possessionsj and 
compelled hina to remove from Shinaar int» 
, Assyria, This revolution^ however, which is 
. supposed to have li^ppened about thirty years 
.after the dispersion, extended no further than to 
jsomc of the new planted nations. In those set- 
tlements^ whicjb lay:9t argfeater distatice, it is 
.probable that a simplicity of manners prevailed 
during several, ages, and that wars did not arise 
. amoiig them till the increasing colonies began to 
press ^upou each otiier, and to experience that 
iocouvenience which results from a confined 
^situation. \ 

. It is but reasonable to suppose that Noah and 
his fajnily.^ere acquainted with some of the arts 
and inventionsVf the antediluvians ; and it is ex- 
tremely probable that they explained such parti* 
culars to their descendants as were most uaeful in 
common life : but it seems unlikely that any of 
tlie finer arts or more speculative sciences should 
have been improved in any degree till a consider-* 
able tin^e after the dispersion ) as we must readily 
allow that numerous inventions were swept from 
the face of the earth by the destroying deluge, 
and that a great length of time must of necessity 

\ have 
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have been required to restore those arts, and to> 
polish the manners of those persons Who, on 
their first settling in a new country, found suffi-- 
dent employment in cultivating the land for* 
their subsistence, and in erecting habitations for 
tlie convenience of their families, without design- 
ing any farther improvements. They were also 
frequently obliged to- wander from one plade to 
another in quest of a more convenient residence, - 
and therefore it is sufficiently obvious that a con* 
siderable time must have elapsed previous to the 
erection of towns and cities, and the subsequent 
settlement of provinces and- kingdoms. 
. Commerce, though rendered extremely diffi- 
cult by the confusion of tongues, was nevertheless 
carried on with vigour after the dispersion; as 
the necessities of men were greatly increased by' 
theif separation ; and those who settled in new 
countries, finding th« want of many conveniences 
they had left behind them, and at the same 
time discovering many valuable productions in 
their own settlement, were induced to visit the 
parts in which they had formerly resided, for the 
puipoSe of exchanging their newly discovered 
commodities for such articles as they {jtood in' 
need of: and by this means the first foundation* 
slsems tcf have been laid for foreign trade, which- 
soon diffused itself in. such a manner as to su^- 
persede the greatest obstacles, and finally to sug«" 
gest the idea of navigation, which has rendered^ 
the faithless and tempestuous ocean subservient 
to the interests and accommodation of distant 
nations. 

It may perhaps be expected, that we shall now 
enter into the controverted subjects of what lan- 
guage was generally spoken before the buildinc 

O a 
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of Babel; in what maimer the memorable con« 
fusion of tonnes was effected ^ and how many 
'different languages were then formed : but air we 
are much more solicitous to enrick our volumes 
with authentic and agreeable narration, than to 
swe/I them with dry and useless controversies^ we 
shall merely observe, that in all probability the 
Hebrew tongue was that which^ God iirst gave to 
his creatures, or at least we may venture to affirm, 
that if. the Hebrew cannot substantiate its claim^ 
the primitive language w^ entirely lost at Babel : 
with respect to the manntn in which the me*» 
morable confusion w'as effected, there is no doubt 
but it was th^ immediate act of God, who is 
solemnly described by Moses as coming down to 
view the builders, andto accomplish bis great de« 
sign; and as to the number of languages then 
formed, we confess ourselves unable toreiSQlvd 
the questlpn, and deem it of too little importanoi 
to occupy either our time 6i attetitioil. All we 
Icnow fi^m* good authority is, that the Hebzew, 
Syriac, and Egyptian languages were formed as 
early as the time of Jacob : and it seems picboble* 
that the languages of the chief families were Am^ 
damentally different from each other, though the 
dialects within each branch had a mutual a^bnity, 
A variation which seems well adapted to bring 
about the designs of the Almighty, relative to 
the division of mankind into societies, common^ 
.^('ealths, and kingdoms. 
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The History ofE^pt, to the Tune of Alexander the. 

Great. 

Tp GYPT is situated bet>*'een the forty-eighth 
•^ and fifty-tliird degrees of longitude, and the 
twenty-fourth and thirty-tliird degrees of nortli 
latitude : its length, from north to soutli, is near 
£^ix hundred miles 3 and the hreadth of its coast on 
tlie Mediterranean, from east to west, is about 
three hundred miles 5 but it grows much nar- 
rower above the division of the Nile, so that in 
some.places the mountainous chains which rise on 
each side of that river leave a plain between them * 
of so small- an extent as may be crossed with fa- 
cility in less than one day. The boundaries of the 
country are, the kingdom of Sennar and the ca- 
taracts of the Nile on tlie south; the Mediterranean 
sea on the nortli ; the Red sea and the isthmus of 
Suez on the west; and a region of Lybia, called 
Marmarica, on the west. 

To give a clear idea of ancient Egypt it will l>e 
necessary to divide it into three principal parts, 
distinguished by the appellations of the Upper 
Egypt, or Thebais; the Middle Egypt, or Hepta-* 
nomis; and the Lower Egypt, which includes tlie 
Delta. ' 

Thebais, so named bydhe Greeks after its prjn-. 
Qipal cityThetxis, is Uie. most southern part of 
Egypt, next to Ethiopia, aad is almost Jectti§l iw 
extent to all the rest, including the tracts ot 

O 3 COf^rxti-v 



country on each side the Nile down to |he Hept» 

• tanomis* 

Among the numerous famous (iitiea that for-« 
jnerly embellished Uiis pgrt of Egypt; we must 
enumerate, pn the western side df the river, Lyco-- 
polls, or the city of thp Wolves ; Hypsele, now 
palled ^bgutigj Aphroditppolis, pr the city of 
^ Vtnusj Ptolemais} Abydus, celebrated for the 
magni^cent palace of Memnon^ Little Diospolis, 

.pr die city of Jupiter; Tentyra> Latc^lis j Great 
ApoUinopolis and Elephantine; gnd op the op-; 
posite side stood Antseopplis, Passalus, Fanopotis, 
Chenoboscia, Caene or Neapolis, ApoUinopolis op 
the village pf Apollo, and the celebrated Thdjes, 
which might indisputably vip with the most iihi- 
^trious cities in the universe, whether consideie4 
with respect to its extent, wealth, or population. 
Previous to its^struction by Cambyses, its extent 
is said to have been no less than hfty-two miles 
and a half: so great was its wealthy that, after it 
had been plundered by the I^ians, three hun-i 
dreid talents of gold, and twp thousand thtee hun*. 
dred of silver, were found among the remains of 
the pillage^ and its population has been describe4 
with peculiar animation by Homer, who informs 
us, tjiat from each of its hundred gates issued 
two hundred warriors with their horses and cha- 
riots. Som^ authors hav^, indeed, supposed that* 
by the gates her^ spoken of are to be understood 
eithertnetemplesofthecity>GrthepalaceBofc;prtaiu 
powerful princes, but as this supposition is arowedly 
founded ppon thjB assertipns of- modem travelleft 
fespecting the rww of^ Thebes, we beg leave to re-j 
jOnind oujr readers that Mr. Browne fii^md suiiicient 
fpstige^'in 1792, to ^tM^iUb § (^O^itrary belief. 

5' ftpm 
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^' From * thd rorf ©f the great temfilc it Aksor," 
^ys he, ^' may be seen an insulated mass, toward 
the' soath, which has apparently b^n a gate ; and 
8om§ other in^rfect remains may be ^seovere4 
with a telescope, in the directions west and north, 
under the same €ir(;:um&tances> so that from th0 
gitaation of these ruin&, precisely opposed to each 
pther at tli^ three cardinal points, it seems ex* 
tx^mely probable thot they tv'ere thi^e of the gate^* 
iDelonging to the ancient city." 

Among die august remain^ of this justly cele^ 
l)rated city havp been discovered some t^mpfeg 
and palaces, which have triumphed over the cor-, 
lading inflt^nce of time, and still exhibit to tha 
amazed spectator a profusion of majestic columns, 
exquisite statueSj^ and brilliant paintings. Indeed 
we cannot give a livelier idea eiUier ofihese objecta 
themselves, or the strong effects of their appear-* 
ance upon a contemplative mind, than by re** 
peating the following wprds of M, Sonnini, who 
visited the spot in the summer of 17/8: "It 
would be impossible," says this traveler, <' to de- 
scribe the seiisatlons I experienced at the sight of 
pbjects so truly »grand and majestic. It was not 
simply admiration^ but ^n exstacy which s\ispend- 
ed the use of my faculties; I remained a long 
time motionless w ith rapture, an^ was inore than 
once inclined tp prq&trate myself ip veneration b€-» 
fore monuments' tbp erection of which seemed tg 
Surpass the genius and the powers of man." He 
then proceeds to describe the enchanting scene ia 
the following manner: " Colossal and other gi-* 
gantic statues, obelisks, avenues formed by row^ 
pf sphinxes which ^r^ stiH vU^bl^^ though shames 

f Viie Mavor*5 YojV* awi TfVcl^i Tol wdii# f- 37. 
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fully mutilated,' porticoes of a prodigious eleva-" 
tion, immense colonnades, the pillars of which are- 
some twenty and some thirty feet in circum- 
ference; paintings whibh still retain an incompa- 
rable brilliancy J granite and niarble lavished in the 
structures ; stones of astonishing dimensions form- 
ing tlie magnificent roofs; and thousands of prt)-' 
fitrate columns which literally strew the ground; 
combine to strike the beholder with equal admir- 
ration and amazement*/' 

' At a place called Biban-el-Meluke, are to be 
seen the sepulchres of the ancient kings, all of 
which are hewn in the free-stone rock, and appa- 
rently formed upon onie general plan, though dif- 
fering in the formation of tlie respective parts. 
The entrance is by a long passage which opens* 
irito a chamber, and from thence branches out in 
two directiotts, the one leading to the grand apart- 
ment, with a sarcophagus of red granite in the 
midst, and the other leading to various painted 
cells that are embellished with a variety of figures 
and hierdglyphics. 

Heptanomis, or'tlie Middle Egypt, so called 
on account of tlie seven nomes or prefectures into 
which it was divided, comprehended all the 
countiy on both sides die Nile, fromThebais tb the 
point of the Delta, where the river divides into' 
those branches by which it enters the sea ^ and 
this part of Egypt, was formerly celebrated for 
the number and' magiiificence of its cities, of- 
which the most remarkable :«'ere Memphis f, 

♦ Vide Mayor's Voyages and Travels, vol. xxiv. p. 89. 

■f Memphis, supposed to have been founded by Menes the' 
first Egpyti«n monarch, was for several ages the metropolis or 
the whole kingdom. It contained many beautiful temples, -the 
most splpndjd of which is said to have been that of the igod 
Apis, who, under the form of an ox,' received the devotions of 
^ ^Snde4 inhabitants* 

Acan« 



•canthus *, {leFacleOpolUfj Arstnee X^ ^n^ Ai>* 
n6opolis§. 

This part of Egjpt being almost univei'saUj ce* 
^brated for its numerous curiosities, it would cct- 
unly be deemed unpardonable if we siioold at-* 
QTtipt to pass them over in silence: y«t>.as we are 
iXixious to avoid proUxity^ we^hall oxitent onr^ 
elves with giving a concise description of .the 
noiit interesting objects, via. the obelisks, the py- 
ramids, the labyrinth, the lake of Moeris, and tho 
CSIile. 

HoHin has justly observed, that '^ £gypt seem« 
ed to place its dhief gloiy in raisii^ moBuments 
for posterity J*' and that the Romans, despatril^ 
to eqjual the fgypdan ^chitects^ thOi^t it a siai* 
ficieot honour to borrow from that peoftle tfai6 
most splendid ornaments <^ their capital. 

SesoBtria erecited m the city of HelipolW twa 
<3belisks, each of which was one hundiW add 
twenty cubits high. When AuguattiA Gwsar had 
reduced Egypt to a Soman province, he caused 
these obelisks to be transported to the impoiat 
city; but thinking k impfacticaMe te move a 
thud, which is sa^ \0 have ftffoirded ediploynwul 



^ This City probaMy received its name from a line groYft 
fX thebaic «canth^ which it contained. Hei'e ^as also a spa* 
tfoiK temple dedicated to Osiris. 

f Htfi«cleo|>dlu, or tha city of H«fcal«9, \»a« f ituafc in an 
bland called by Strabo the Great Island, whcirotlio khneumoa 
vris ranked among (he Egyptian gods. 

^ The inhabitants of Arsinop br£d some tama crocodiles id 
ther neighbottring lakes> and honoured them av objects of ado- 
faitrM> on wliich aceouftl the City wa$ MOD^iMes caUe4 f6# 
^Gily of Crocodiles." 

§ Antin&opolis is said to have been built by the anffr^ 
4dri8Q in hoooor of his favourite Antinous, 

to 
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to twenty thousand men in the reign of Ramises, 
he suffered it to remain without molestation. 
Gonstantitw, however, effected what Augustus . 
durst not undertake, and actually ordered this 
stupendous monument to be carried to Rome. 

• These obelisks formerly abounded in every 
part of Egypt: their shape was that of a quadran- 
gtdar taper spire, terminating in a point, to serve 
as an ornament to some open square 5 their posi- 
tion was perpendicular, and their decorations con- 
sisted of such inscriptions and hieroglyphics as 
were commonly used by the Egyptians for the 
ptirpose of disguising the mysteries of their re- ' 
llgion. . 

' The pyramids, which -have been deservedly ' 
dassed ^by the ancients among the wonders of the 
world, never fail to excite the curiosity of those 
persons who wish to contemplate tke artificial ra- 
rities of Egypt, and we shall therefore speak ©r 
those' stupendous structures in the most copious- 
and Satisfactory manner that the limits of our 
design will allow. 

. There are several of these monuments in differ- 
ent .parts of Egypt, but those which have been^' 
chiefly noticed by travellers are simate on the 
western side of the Nile, in the vicinage of Jizab, 
"W^hich seems to have succeeded the ancient Mem-, 
phis. The number of tliese pyramids is about 
twenty, but as most of them are stationed at une- 
qual distances in the Lybian desert, we have only 
received a satisfactory account of those which' 
stand. pretty near each other, and are the most re-, 
nparkable, though some of the otliers are of a very 
cx)nsiderable size, and have really been neglected 
Without cause. 

4; 
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Tbe first and most beautifhl of thiese pyramids 
3 erected upon an advantageous and rocky, em^- 
lence^ tliat rises from the sandy deserts of Lybia, 
bout a quarter of a mile from the plains of Egypt. 
The north side of the structure^ being measured 
)y a radius of fen feet in lengthy takirig two #- 
reral sections, was found by Mr. Greaves to be 
>93 English feet. The other sides were examined 
jy a line for want of an even level, and a conve- 
lient distance to place the instruments. The al- 
itude, if measured by its perpendicular, is 481 
:eet ; b%4 if it be taken as the pyramid ascends 
inclining, then it is eqital> in respect of the lines 
mbtending the several angles, to the latitude of 
the basis : by which.it appears tl^t the height of 
the iargc*^ pyramid, though greatly exaggerated 
by the ancients, is in reality short of the height 
of St. Paul's cathedral in London. If we picture 
to ourselves four equilateral triangles on the sides 
of the square basis, mutually inclining till 
they terminate in a point (for such is the ap»- 
pearance of the top to those who stand below) we 
shall obtain an accurate idea of the true figure 
and dimensions of this pyramid, the area of whose 
basis contains 480,249 square fe^, or something 
more thai! eleven English acres of ground, a pro- 
portion sufficiently monstrous to stagger our be- 
lief, if the fact were not established beyoi^ 
dispute. 

Tlie ascent to the summit of the pyramid is 
.contrived by a succession of steps, which nmnihg 
about tlie building in a level, made a narrow walk, 
when, the stones were entire on every side. 
These steps are made of massy polished stones. 
The lowermost is about four feet deep, and three 
broad, but they diminish in size towards the top> 
-and they end not in a point as matliematical py- 
ramids 
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ramids do, but in a little >^at or square consistiiig 
of ninestones; besides twowhich'have fallen from 
the comers. This p3rramid has been so materially 
injiired by the effects of the weather that it can* 
not be asc^ded .with facility, except on the south 
side or at the north-east angle. 

The entrance into this wonderful monument of 
human industry is by a narrow passage, which 
opens an the sixteenth step, in the midst of the 
north side. It goes declining with an angle of 
twenty^six degrees, ^nd is in breadth exactly 3^ 
English feet, and in length ninety-t^^^eet six 
inches. At the end of this passage tliere is an- 
other, similar in appearance but a little risings 
where the lowermost stone of the roof forms a 
sharp ridge, beneath which there is sometimes so 
small a space that a man must prostrate himself 
on the groond in order to pass through. This 
difficulty, however, is chiefly owing to the 
sand which is blown iii by the wind, as the pas- 
cage, when cleared^ is of the same dimensions 
with the entrance. 

Beyond this straight is a steep massy stone> h^ 
which the curious traveller may ascend to the 
lower end of ^e first gallery. This has been de- 
scribed as five feet broad, five feet high^ and 1 10 
feet long 5 the pavement, consisting of white po- 
lished marble, rises with a gentle acclivity ; and 
the sides and roof are constructed of unpolished 
stone, less compact than that of tlie pavement. 

At the end of this gallery are two passages, 
one low and horizontal, and tlie other high 
and rising. At the commencement of the lower 
passage, on the right-hand, is a circular well, 
lined with white marble> and measuring some- 
what more than three feet diameter. PHny 
asserted that this well was eighty cubits dsfip, but 

it 



H Is ROW almost filled with rubbish, and does not 
possess 'a depth of more tlian twenty feet. 

About fifiteen feet distant from this well is an- 
other passage of ex<jaisite workmanship, which 
runs in a level 1 10 feet, and -tlien terminates in 
an arched vault or chamber, standing due east and 
"west, hjdf.fuU of rubbish, and of a sepulchral 
smell. The length of this room is nearly twenty 
-feet, its breadth about seventeen, .and its height 
j^atb^r less than fifteen ; the walls are plastered 
over wth lime, and the roof is covered with large 
smooth stones, which are placed in a shelving . 
position and meet above in an angle. 

The second gallery, divided from the first ^y 
Ae wall in which is the entrance to the last- 
tnentioned passage, is by no means inferior 
-eitfier in curiosity of art or richness of materials 
'to the most splendid buildings ; it rises with an 
sngle of twenty-siij degrees, and is 154 feet in 
iength from the well beneath, but if measured on 
the pavement it is something less, on account of 
a vacuity of about fifteen feet. The height of it 
^Js twenty-six feet, and the breadth y-| feet, of 
'JWhich one half is to be allowed for the way in 
the midst, tiiere being a stone bench of one foot 
jind -^^ m breadth, and as much in depth, on 
eacHside of the wall. The stone of whicli fiiis gal- 
lery is constructed is white marble vtTy evenly 
cut in large tables and finely polished. 

Beyond this admirable gallery is a square hole, 
;^hich leads into two closets^ or small anti-charn-? 
hers lined with a rich and speckled kind of The- 
baic marble. The first of these is almost equal to^ 
"the second, aud of an oblong figure, one side con- 
taining seven feet, and the other three feet, six 
inches: the height is about ten feet, and the floor 
is perfectly level. , ^ - , . 

* Vol. I. P ' 1h» 



The~ inner antl-chamtber is separated ^romtfae 
former by a stone of red speckled marble that 
hangs in two mortices about two feet lower than 
the roof, and three feet above the pavement. Tliis 
second closet leads to another square passage^ 
formed entirely of Thebaic marble, and opening 
to a sumptuous and well-proportioned room, situ- 
ated in the centre of the pyramids, equi-distaiU 
from all the sides, and alniost in the midst between 
the basis and the top. The floor, die sides, and the 
roof, consist exclush^ely of line marble. ^The * 
stones which cover this room are of a surprising 
length, and actually resemble a number of large 
beams designed to sustain the enormous weight 
of tlie pyramid above. The length of the chamb^ 
on the south side, wh^re the first and ^econd row 
of stones meet, is 34^^ English feci; the breadth 
of the west side, measured in the same manner, 
is 1/77 9 ^^^ t:he height is about 19 feet 6 inches. 

This magnificent chamber contains the monu- 
ment of Cheops^ or Chemmb, whose body how- 
ever was not deposited in this place. It consists 
of one piece of fine speckled marble cut smooth 
and plain, without any sculpture or inscription^ 
its figure is that of an altar, or of two cubes finely 
set together; its position is exactly in the meri- 
dian, and almost at an equal distance from aU 
sides of the room, jexcept the east, from which it 
is twice as remote as any of the rest. A hollov 
space is observable beneath it; and a large stonQ 
has been removed from the pavement at the angle 
next adjoining it^ In the south and north sides of 
. ^le chamber are two inletSj^ evenly cut in the 
walls opposite to mch other, which seem to have 
been designed for tn^ reception of lamps. 

This i^ ail that is worthy of notice in the first 
]>yn«DBl^i -«xoept u, cufiew echo \i(bicb Plutarch 
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Hk> noticed as answering four or five times, and' 
which M. Lucas asserts will repeat ten or inelve 
times distinctly. We are, however, at no loss 
to' account for tliis effect when we contemplate 
the narrow entrance, the long galleries which lie 
iix one continued line, and the termination of those 
passages in the centre of the pyramid. 

The second pyramid, situated at a small distance 
ilrom the former, has been but imperfectly de- 
scribed either by ancient or modem writers. He- 
rodotus merely asserts, that its fnagnitude fallff 
short of the other, though its altitude is equal," 
and that.it contains no subterraneous chambers. 
Diodorus informs us, that its architecture resem- 
bles the former, but that the dimensions are less 
by one hundred Grecian feet; and Pliny makes 
the difference to be still greater by forty-six feet : 
yet Strabo has ventured to affirm that both these 
pyramids are equal; and Mr. Greaves, on the 
credit of a person who measured the second with 
a line, assures us that the bases of both are alike, 
and that the height is not inferior to that of the 
first. This structure has no entrance ; the stones 
of which it is built are much smaller than those of 
tiie first; the -sides, instead of rising by degrees,' 
are smooth and equal ; and the whole fabric, ex- ' 
cept on the south side, is quite entire. 

At a convenient distance from ^he north and 
west sides of this pyramid are' two very stately* 
pieces of architecture, cut out of the rock in a per- 
pendicular direction, and squared by a chisel for, 
the accbmmodation, as it is supposed, of tlie 
Egyptian priests. * They are about 30 feet in 
depth, and 1400 in length : the efitrance is by a 
square opening hewn out of the rock. The inte- 
rior exhibits a square chamber, and a passage 
c^ns to some otiier apartments which are da^-^' 
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aiul filled with rubbish. The aordt pad: of 
exterioc is inscribed with sacred Egyptian charac- 
ters, and the structures themselves running pa- 
rallel to the sides of the pyramid, and meeting 19^ 
a riglit angle, make a very agreeable prospect. 

The third pyramid, erected on an advantageon* 
acclivity, at the distance of a fiirlong from th» 
second, is mentioned by Herodotus as measuring 
300 feet on every side, and as tteing built to tlM> 
middle of Ethiopic marble. Diodorus, who giv<K» 
the same dimensions of the basis, aisserts, that th» 
"walls were raised fifteen stories with black stona^ 
like Thebaic marble '; and that this piece of work«> 
on which the name oi Mycerinus, the fouader^ 
was engraved, far exceeds the otlier pyramids ia 
respect of its architecture and the richiiess of it» 
materials: Pliny's remarks are nearly sifmlar^ 
except with regard to the distance between th» 
angles -, and Belon tells U3 that it is but a thupd 
part larger tlian tliat of C. Caestius at Rome; aod 
that It consists of basaltes, which is harder and 
more durable Uian iron itself. These persoms^ 
however,, have been greatly mistaken respecting 
the substance and colour of the pyramid, whidi i» 
in reality built of a clear white stone, sdmewhat 
brighter than tlK\t in the otiier two. And Bdon's 
assertion with regard to its dimension is reaUy aa 
unpardonable oversight of 200 feet in little moro 
than 3(Jl}, which, exclusive of the authority of tha 
aacients, Mr. Greaves imagines tlie side of thiv 
pyramid to be, and the altitude to have much the 
same proportion. Thp name of Mycerinus i* 
now obliterated by the corroding tooth of time. 

Few questions have been disputed with greater 
warmth than that which relates to th^ builders of 
these stupendous n^onuments. JosepUu^ imagined 
they were erected by the Ii»raeiitc» daring their 

hard 
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rJ captiv-ity under the Pharaohs ; but tliis bpi-* 
)ii seems fully refuted by the language of 
IptuTc, 'which informs us that the slavish em- 
>yment 6f Israel was the making of hrkh, 
lereas all these pyramids are constructed of 
>Re. Others suppose that they were erected (in 
nseqnence of Joseph's solemn prediction) for 
anaries to lay up corn during the seven plentiful 
ars \ but this idea is altogether groundlf ss, since 
ejigure of a pyramid is the least capacious of any' 
gular mathematical body, ^nd the small dimen- 
3ns of the rooms within utterly overthrow such ' 
conjecture. 

Heroidottis affirms tliat the greatest of the three 
lost remarkable pyramids was erected by Cheops ; 
lat the second was built by Cephron, brother 
nd successor to the former prince ; and that tlie 
iiird was tlie work of Mycerinus, the son of^ 
/heops. The Arab writers, howevei, mention 
ther founders of these three pyramids : and in- 
eed there is so little agreement upon the subject, 
itlier among the natives or historians, that we, 
ike Pliny, are induced to notice this uncertainty 
IS a just reward of tlie vsmiiy-of the true founders. 

Since we are unable to determine who were the' 
3uilders of these pyramids, we should certainly 
naisspend our time by attempting to fix tlie period 
of their erection. We can, however, venture tor 
assert, that their kast antiquity must be near thiiee 
thousand years, since Herodotus, who lived abov^ 
two thousand t^o hundred years ago, found so 
little satisfaction in his enquiries after them ; and 
Piodorus, who lived before tlie birdi of Christ; 
supposes die great pyramid to have been built on^ 
thousand years- before his time. . ^ 

'With respect to the end fqr which th^^e mo-' 
f •. « P 3 numents 



numents were erected^ it is generally supposed; 
that they were designed for sepulchres aud mo* 
numents of the dead. Diodorus infoims us that 
Chemmis and Cephren intended the first ' and 
second pyramids for their own sepidchresj^ though 
it happened tliat their design was frustated : all 
those near Memphis are, in fact, supposed to have 
been royal sepulchres, and the tomb*, wliich may 
Still be seen in tlxe greatest pyramid, fully esta« 
blishes such an opinion. 

Why tlie Egyptian monarchs should have biu> 
^ned tliemselves or their people with siich an 
enormous expence, as must of necessity have beea 
attached to tlie building these pyramios, is an en* 
quiry of an higher nature, though possibly aa^* 
jswered with greater facility than the former.'— 
.^istotle has supposed them the work of tyranny, 
and Pliny imagines tliat they were built partly 
from ostentation, and partly out of state policy* 
But the true design seems to have sprung from 
the Egyptian theology, which taught its votaries 
that so long as the body was preserved from decay 
the soul continued with it, and hence we may 
observe the great pains and curious precautions <if 
the Egyptians relative to the bodies of their de« 
ceased friends. 

The reason why ^ pyramidal figure was gene- 
pally chosen f for tiic monuments seems to have 

^ This tomb is hollow within, uncovered ac-the top, and 
sounding like a bell. The outward superficies is 7 A«t 3 
inches and a half in lengrhi and 3 feet 3 inches and three 
quarters in depth. The hollow inside is G ^^ feec long on the 
ivebt ti^e, 2 ^^ broad nt the north end, and <2 J^ deep. 

"f It is proper to observe that all the Efty])tian pytanDids are 
i)DC of the same form, some being round and almost conical, 
and others riling wUl) a loss iMllaati<^> and no( ao ^nee^ 

been. 
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sn«. because it is the most perrotnent form of 
QCiuf^ ', fox, by reason of die gradual coustruc- 
u towards the top^ it is neither overburdened 
th its owii weight, nor subject to tlie soaking 
rata as other buildings are. 
If it be admitted as truth that the stones made 
e of in building the pyramids were fetched 
iier from the quafries in the Arabian moutt- 
in?, Tbebais, or Ethiopia, it will appear suf* 
liently probable tliat one hundred tliousand men 
ere actually employed in this labour, ten thou- 
nd every three montlis : but as some modern 
avellers have observed that a great part of these 
ructures are built %^ ith a white sandy stone re- 
anbllng the rock whereon they stand ; we are 
ither inclined, to suppose that most of the mate- 
als were fouifdupon the spot, but that ilie marble 
f the interior was brought thitlier from other 
laces. 
Pliny and Diodorus agree in the assertion that 
o less than three hundred and sixty thousand 
len were employed in erecting the first pyramid* 
t is said that twenty years were spent in tlie 
t'ork^, and Herodotus tells us that there was, in 
lis time, an inscription on the pyramid which ex- 
)ressedthat 16OO talents of silver' or 4l3,333l. 
>s. 8d. sterling was expended in garlic^- leeksj, 
anions, &c. for die workmen. 

Though some late writers have asserted that 
hey could find no beauty in tibi6se monuments^ 
RTemust certainly acknowledge them prodigious} 
ind we have no doubt but they were rather de- 
j^ned as proofs of ancient pow^r than models 
Df beauty. Ancient authors hive pronounced 
them magnificent beyond expression)^ and even 
the- modems are obliged to' confess that no poten-< 
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tate noW in being could possibly Vaise such enoT^ 
raous and expensive piles of building. Bui that* 
which we cteem most admirable in these pyta-/ 
mids is, the incontrovertible evidence they a^ord 
of the early progress rnade by the Egj'ptians'in' 
astronomy, for the four sides of the great J)yramid^ 
ate turned exactly to the four quarters of the* 
world, and consequently show tlie true meridian' 
of that place. This precise position/which was 
evidently the effect of art and design, servies also* 
to show that during the long space of time which 
has elapsed since the erection of the monument, 
no alteration has taken place in the poles of the 
eartli or the meridians. 

' The celebrated structure, situate in the Hcra- 
cleotic* nome, near Arsinoe, and distTnguished by 
the name of the Labyrinth, seems to have been 
designed as a pantlieon of all the Egyptian deities 
(hat were worshipped in the provinces, and as a 
place for the accommodation of the general as- 
sembly of magistracy of the whole nation. For 
this reason every nome had a hall or pidace ap- 
propriated to itself: the vi'hole editice, according* 
to Herodotus, containing twelve. These halls 
Were vaulted, and h:id an equal number of doors' 
opposite to one another, and encompassed with 
the same wall. Tliis truly wonderml building 
contained no less than three tliousand chambers, ' 
fifteen hundred of which were subterraneous, and 
set apart either for die sepulchre of the kings who 
built the lab>Tinth, or for the abodes of the 
sJicred crocodiles. iPhes'e were never shown to 
strangers ; but Herodotus informs as that he ' 
viewed every room in the upper part, in which* 
he foimd sufficient to engage his attention and to 
fill him wiUi astoiiishmeat. Ixmurncrable exits by 
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mesit passages dnd infinite returns, afforded a 
^isand occasions of wonder, while his conduc- 

led him from a spacious hall to a chamber^ 
m thence to a private cabinet, and then through 
icr passages that led to the more sumptuous 
wns, where the roofs and walls were completely 
trusted with fine marble, and adorned with ex« 
isite sculptures. The halls were surrounded 
tb beautiful polished columns, and at the ter« 
natien of the labyrinth ^pod a pyraniid of two 
ndred and forty feet high, decorated with larg& 
ures of various animab. / 

Other writers have asserted that this edifice 
IS situate in the midst of an immense sq\iare^. 
d completely surrounded with buildings ; that 
e pordi was of Parian marble, the floors paved 
ith vast flags, and the roof appearing like a 
nopy of stone } that the interior consisted of 
e temples of several deities, and galleries thaft 
ere acbrned with a profusion of exquisite pillars> 
nagps of the gods, and cdossal statues of Uie^ 
tngS5 that the passages were so iiumerous aiid 
itrkate as "to render a guide indispensably neces- 
iry^ and tliat sesieral of the rooms were so con- 
tracted, that a noise like that of thunder rever- 
erated thr(»agh tliem on opening the doors. 

Such is the general description of this struc- 
are, whose solidity was so great as to withstand 
or several ages, not only the injuries of time, but 
he rage dfthe inhabitants of Heracleopolis, who/ 
ts worshippers of the ichneumon,, bore an inve- 
ierate hatred (o the labyrinth and the crocodiles 
that were there def>osited. Even at the present 
day a considerable part of it may be seen at the 
louthern extremity of the lake M'oeris, and thirty 
loiles distant from the ruins- of j^sinoe. 

However 
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However curious and magnificent we may* 
deem the Egyptian pyramids, and the justly cele- 
brated labyrinth, Herodotus pronounces the lake 
of Moeris infinitely superior j and boldly affimns 
that it is tlie noblest and most wonderftd of all 
the works of the kings of Egypt. ^ The ancientn 
described it as measuring 3600 stadia in circum- 
ferencej but moderti travellers assure us that its 
breadth dojss not exceed half a league ; that it is 
about a day's journey in length, and that its cir-. 
c&mference is about twelve or fifteen leagues^ 
-which will be found sufficiently prodigious, when' 
We consider that it was formed by human labour^ 
as appeared from two pyramids, which, in the 
time of Herodotus, raised their heads to the 
height of three hundred feet in the cejitre of the 
lake. 

This lake in the deepest part has "fifty fathom 
water : it stretches from north to south, and is 
fed by water from the ^ile by means of a channei 
cut for that purpose. Its construction is attri- 
buted to a king of Egypt called Moeris, who 
formed his great design for the purpose of cor- 
recting the irregularities of the Nile, either by- 
preventing the stagnation of the water in other 
places to the detriment of the lands, or by pre- 
nerving an ample supply when the river failed in 
its usual prolific inundations. 

An isle, of about one league in circumference, 
may be still seen in the middle of this lake ; but 
no vestiges are discernible of the two pyramids 
wh^ch formerly stood here ; tliough several ruins 
of tombs and temples have been discovered^ with 
large figures of men and animals. 
• The Nile is in reality the greatest wonder of 
Egypt i as by its annual auguientatioiiit witerrf 
"J • ' '. the 



surrocinding lands^ and abundantly supplies 
defect Xt-hich must otherw^ise inevitably result 
ax the vrant of rain. The sounces of this river 
re, however, so absolutely unknown to the 
nents^ that they supposed it impossible to dis- 
^r them ; though they are now well known to 
in Ethiopia. The. Nile enters Egypt almost 
der the tropic of Cancer, precipitating itself 
sr seven successive tails or cataracts. Having 
ssed through the Upper and Middle Egypt, it 
/ides itself into two large arms, a litde belaw 
emphis, and subdividing itself into seven chan^ 
Is,, mingles its waters with those of the ocean« . 
Though many subtle reasons were formerly 
vented to account for the great increase of this 
ver, it is now universally acknowledged to be 
itirely owing to the heavy rains whicl^ fall in 
thiopia. With respect to the time of its increase, 
first commences in May, yet no public notice is 
iken of it till the latter end of June, when it has 
suallyrisen to the height of nine or twelve feet, 
.'he.public criers then begin to proclaim it through 
11 the Egyptian cities, and continue to publish its 
aily augmentation till it rises to the height of 
weQty-four^ feet, when the dam- of the great 
anal at Bulak fis opened with great solemnity, 

* Mr. Browne observes tbtt the Ki$e of the Nile is much 
ke sime as it was in the most ancient times, viz. twenty-four 
eet in perpendicular height. Vide Mavor's Voyages and Tra- 
vels, vol. xxiii. page 38. 

f If the river wants but one inch of this height the Egyp.- 
Lians will dot cut the dam^ because In that case no tribute is 
iue.to the Turkish emperor for the lands wKich should hiAyjt 
ken watered, but which then will scarcely maintain the culti- 
vatort.- And opoh this account the basha Qr goverr.or of Egypt 
is 9MJ responsible'ibr the consequeDce/* If he cuts his dain 
beforthc yrattrjif^ M the proper mrV . ^ 
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and the day is- devoted to feastingSy ftre-iroilcfy 
and all other demonstratioos of pubTic rejoicing. 

That the people might fomi an accarate opinion 
of the daily increase of the water, wells -were 
sunk, and pillars erected for that purpose. One 
of the former is said to have been constructed near 
Syene in the Upper Egypt ; and one of die latter 
was set up at Memphis. An antique column^ 
whi<5h sensed for the same purpose, may stili be 
Been in the castle of Old Cairo. The present 
fiilometer is also in the same castle ; and consists 
of a large square reservoir, encompassed with a 
handsome gsdlery. In. the midst of tlie bason h 
an octagonal pillar of white marble, divided intp 
twenty-two equal parts, the first of which is sub* 
divided into twenty-four inches, and the othen 
are all noiarked to the ttop of the column. 

As the Nile couUl not of itself cover every part 
of the country in a due proportion, the Egyptians 
have, with great labour, cut a vast number of 
canals to facilitate the overflowing of their lands. 
The villages that stand on eminences on the banks 
of the Nile have their respective canals, and the 
more distant villages have theirs also, even to tho 
•extremities c^the kingdom, by which means the 
waters are successively conveyed to the most to» 
paote places. It is not lawful to cut the trenches 
for the reception of the water till the river h9$ 
/attuned its proper height ; neither must all the 
trenches be opened together, as lu that case soni^ 
lands would be injured by the inundation, while 
others would be almost totally deprived of -their 
neediul refreshment. The trem^hes are theipefox^ 
opened with the greatest precaution, first in th§ 
Upper, and afterwards in tlie Lower Egypt ; mA 
eke natives^ who strictly attend to the rules pee* 

scribed 
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ibed in a roll or book, contrive to dispose the 
lilising flood so judiciously, that all parts of the 
mtry are plentifiilly watered, and the cultivators 

enabled to rejoice in the anticipation of great 
1 abundant harvests . 

There are, indeed, many elevated lands which, 
iwithstanding these canals, cannot possibly re* 
ve the benefit of the Nile's increase. This 
nt is however supplied by a great number of 
:11s, spiral pumps, and wheels whidi carry a 
>3 of large earthen pots, and draw water from 
i canals. In this labour no less than two hun- 
*d thousand men are employed every day, be- 
les the men who draw water in wicker baskets 

SQ fine a texture that not a drop of the liquid 
ns through. 

The Egyptian husbandmen have not the labori- 
s task of ploughing, digging, oi" breaking the 
3ds ; nor have they any occasion for manure, 

the Nile, by bringing with it a profusion of* 
ud or slime, fattens the earth, and makes it 
Lceedingly fruitful. When, therefore, tlie river 
is retired, the agriculturists have no more to do 
tan to mingle a little sand v^ith the earth in order 
' abate its strength; after wbich they cast in their 
«d with little trouble, and at an inconsiderable 
cpence. They generally sow in October and 
[ovember, as the waters subside; within two 
lonths the ground is covered with a rich variety 
f grain and pulse j and theliar\'est is gathered in 
larch and April. 

While contemplating the fertility occasioned 
y this truly wonderful river, we are natiirally led 
) observe the two beautiful prospects which, as 
lie tesult of its influence, Egypt exhibits at two 
masons of 'the y«sur. It is indeed ixppossibk fop^ 
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the most ardent imagination to form a &cene more 
interesting and delightfiil than presents itself to 
the entranced spectator at eitlier of tliese periods ; 
for, if a man ascends some lofty mountain, or one 
of the great pyramids of Grand Cairo, in the 
month of July or August, lie beholds with amaze- 
ment a spacious sea, spotted with innumerable 
towns and villages, intersected with several cau- 
seys, and occasionally contrasted with groves and 
orchards} while a magnificent display of sylvan 
and mountainous scenery bounds tlie delightful 
view, and terminates a most exquisite horizon at 
tlie utmost distance the eye caa possibly discover. 
On the contrary if the view be taken in winter, 
that is in tlie months of January and February, 
the whole country resembles one extensive 'mea- 
dow clothed with the finest verdure, and enamelled 
with an infinite variety of flowers ; the plains are 
embellished with numberless flocks and herds j 
die mild zephyrs are literally impregnated with 
the sweet odours that rise from the orange and 
lemon blossoms, and the air is altogether so pure 
and salubrious,, that a more healthful or agreeable 
.cannot be found in tlie universe ; and, for this 
reason, nature, which seems to droop and languish 
. in every otlier climate, appears at this time to tri- 
umph in the delights of her Egyptian abode. 

With respect to the canal by which a communi- 
cation was opened between the Red sea and the 
, Mediterranean, \Ve briefly observe, that it w^ 
first projected and begun by Sesostris, continued 
^by his succtjssors Nediio and Darius, and com* 
pleted by Ptolemy Philadelphus, who contrived 
sluices by which it niight be ^hiit or opened as 
^ there was occasion. This canal began near the 
: town of Subastus 2 its breadth was ope hundred 
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its, its length fifty leagues, and its depth snf- 
snt to bear the largest vessels. It was formerly 
preat service to the trade of Egypt ; but it is 
V almost filled up, and scarcely any remains 
it are to be seen. 

The Lower Egypt extends from'Heptanomis to 
t Mediterranean, and contains not only the 
:lta, but also Mareotis and Alexandria to the 
;st, and Casiotis and Augustamnica, with some 
aer territories, toward the east. Several places 
ve been mentioned by the ahcients as being 
uate in the Mareotic nome, but as there is no- 
ing relating to them worthy of notice, we shall 
iss them oyer in silence, and hasten to more in- 
resting particulars. 

The famous city of Alexandria, which was for- 
erly reckoned next to Rome for the grandeur of 
s buildings and richness of its materials, was 
tuate between the lake Marea * and the Canopic 
ranch of the Nile. It received its name from 
Jexander the Great, who caused it to be built 5 
nd, after his decease, it was chosen by the Pto- 
imies for the place of their residence, by which 
aeans it became. the metropolis of Egypt. The 
ncients assert, that it was built in the form of a 
Macedonian cloak, and occupied about fifteen 
niles. The royal palace, which constituted a fiflh 
)art of the city, was erected in a most, delightful f . 
iituation by the sea-side, and contained, besides 

* Tbis lake is said by Strabo to have been upwards of 
150 stadia in breadth, and near 300 in length. It was formerly 
navigable, but at present it contains scarcely any water, ex- 
cept after heavy rains. The circumjacent country was once ce- 
lebrated for excdient wine, and the lake itself afforded an ap- 
pellative for the Mareotic notne, which was accordingly called 
Mareotis. 
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the royal apartments, a grand museum, aiul the 
sepulchre * of the kings. That part ot the city 
which stood at some distance from tlie shore was 
called Necropolis, or the city of the dead (on ac- 
count of the sepulclires and burying places with 
which it abounded), and was inhabited by none 
but the lower order of people. 

At a small distance from the city was the island 
of Pharos, and the famous light-house f of the 
same name. The island Antirrhodes has been 
also mentioned by tlie ancients as lying at a short 
distance from the shore, but tliis has been totally^ 
destroyed by tlie sea. About three miles and 
three quarters from Alexandria was the city of 
Nicopolis, greatly embellished by Augustus after 
the defeat of Antony j and at the distance of one 
hundred and twenty stadia was Canopus, justljr 
reputed infamous on account of the lewd diver-? 
sions which the Alexandrians there indulged in. 
On the narrow tract of land, between the sea and 
the canal that runs from Alexandria to Canopus^ 
were Zephyrium, ^the Lesser Taposiris, and Tho- 

* The body of Alexander was deposited" in this place, and 
here it was viewed by the emperor Augustus, who scattered 
flowers otcr it with thelmosc lively marks of veneratioat and 
honoured it with a crown of gold. 

f The tower of Pharos, which the celebrated arcfattedl So* 
stratus built by otder of Ptolemy Phiiadelphus, was reckoned 
one of the seven wonders of the world. On this structure no 
ksi than 800 talents were expended, and mdeed when we con- 
sider the great convenience it afforded to such vessels as sailed 
hy night near a variety of sands and shelvesi we must of ae- 
ce&^iry deem it capable of immortalising the name of its royal 
founder, yet the only inscription said to have b&en engraved on 
the edifice was the following : SoiUatus the Cnidian, son of 
Dexiphanes, to the protecting deities, for the use of tea-fitriiig 
people.'* Lucian, however, speaking on this subject, boldly 
charges Sostratus with jnew fraud; and ridiculous vanity. 
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i ; and to the south of Ganopus stood Shadia, 
ithylla,*Momemphis, Andropolis, and Latona, 
That part of Lower Egypt which, from its tri- 
Lgtilar figure, has received the name of the 
urth letter of the Greek alphabet, is encom- 
issed by tlie arms of the Nile, lying between the 
anopic branch to the west, and the Pelusian to 
le east. It is said to have contained several fa- 
lous cities, of which we enumerate Sais, once 
ic metropolis of Lower Egypt, and celebrated 
jr a magnificent temple of Minerva; Butus, fa- 
lous for the oracle of Latona; Leontopolis, 
/here particular adoration was paid to the Lion; 
tnd Tanis, formerly honoured by the residence of 
he Pharaohs. These are the chief cities in the 
Delta, which, together with the province of Al 
Feyyum, may be regarded as the most fertile and 
3est cultivated part of Eg}'pt. It is now said to 
contain 360 villages, and yields a variety of fruit 
HI so great an ^abundance, that when a scarcity is 
experienced in other parts of the kingdom, the 
Delta is crowned with an exuberant produce. 

Of tlie other cities of Lower Egypt, we shall 

only notice Bubastus, which contained a Splendid 

temple, of Diana ; Babjdon, said by Josephus to 

have been built on the site of the ancient Latopo- 

lis; Pelusium, called by Hirtius the key of 

Egypt, because whoever was master of this city 

had « free passage into Egypt ; and Heliopolis, 

or the city of the sun, where a magnificent tem-v 

pie was erected to tlie great luminary of heaven, 

and where particular worship was paid to a bull 

under the name of Menevis. 

When we consider the proximity of Egypt to 
the tropic, we may naturally suppose that the 
dimate must be extremely w^rm. The air is gp- 
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nerally dry, in the upper part of the kingdom; yet 
some refreshing dews descend for several m.onths 
after the swelling of tlie Nile, and rain is frequently 
seen in tlie Lov^er Eg}^pt during the winter. 
The first summer, \^ hich is in March, April, and 
May, is ratlier sickly and unwholesome, on ac- 
count of the parching winds, and excessive heats, 
which reign at that time : but in June, July, and 
August, which constitute the second Egj'ptian 
summer, as also in autumn and winter, the air 
is more serene, the weather more settled, and the 
country altogether paradisaical. Cold weatlier is 
seldom felt in Eg}'pt for more than seven days, 
yet such of the inhabitants as can afford it wear 
furs, on account of the uncertainty of the season. 

Among the. animal productions of this cele- 
brated country, we may enumerate the crocodile, 
tlie hippopotamus, the cameleon, the Egyptian 
rat,tlie land crocodile, and a large kind of ape with 
a head simiktlr to tliat of a dog ; also sheep, goats, 
asses, caniels, wild and tame oxen, and a prodi- 
gious number of antelopes. Of birds there are 
eagles, ostriches, hawks, and a great variety of 
water fowl, as pelicans, flamingoes, wild geese, 
ducks, herons, &c. : and of fish there is so great 
an abundance, that the revenue which the lake of 
Manzalah alone brings in to the Turkish empe- 
ror's treasury, amounts to forty thousand crowns 
per annum. The bed of the Nile being replet© 
w'lth mud and slime, communicates an unpleasant 
taste to all tlie fish that are fed in it, except four 
sorts, viz. tlie kesher, the cashouc, the bonni, and 
the karmud, all of which may be taken at every 
seat^on of the year. 

Willi r^spt ct to vegetables, though woods arft 
tut rarely seen in Egj'pt^ yet tlieife arc some fo» 
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sts of palm trees towards the deserts of I^bla^ 
kd one of wild date trees in the vicinage of Dan« 
;ra. Thcfe are also several sorts of fruit trees, 
few cedars, and a gr^at thorny tree called a\ 
laji. Of the plants, which arc extremely nu* 
lerous, we shall only notice the papyrus, whereof 
le ancients made clotlies^ sails, domestic utea- 
Is, and writing papery the flax, which was so 
xceedingly fine, and spun so curiously, that the 
ireads were scarcely visible} the lotus, whos^ 
lowers w^ere formerly wove into the crowns of 
onquerors -, and the henna, whi|[:h supplied th^t 
Lg>'ptian ladies with a dye for their nails. 

As we should far expeed the limits of our plan 
)y entering into a narration of the other plants, 
oots, and fruits, which aHbrd faod to the inhabi« 
ants, we can only observe that they are produced 
m such exuberance, and are so excellent in their, 
respective kinds, thai they are almost sufficient 
to maintain the people without the use of com, 
though the great and «aatchless wealth of the 
country arose from its luxuriant harvests, whichj. 
In an almost universal famine, enabled it to sup^ 
port the neighbouring nations, as it particylarly 
did under uie administration of the patriarch 
Joseph^ and in later ages it was justly called^ 
" the most certain granary of Eooie and Constan- 
tinople." 

Fi'om the geographical description of Egypt, 
smd the contemplation of its various productions,* 
we must now tura to the government, religion, 
customs, arts, and literature, of its ancient inha^. 
bitants; who bestowed their noblest labours on 
the improvement of mankind j and who were so 
highly reverenced by other nations^ that the most 

iUusuious 
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Hlustrious sage? «nd legislators travelled into their 
eountnrto complete theii: studies^ and to dra-w 
from tnence whatever was most rare arid valuable 
in every kind of learning. 

■ The Egyptians were certainly the first people 
who^ by establishing certain irules of gm'emment, 
found out the way of rendering life easy, and a 
people happy. 

The royal dignity was hereditary; yet their 
princes were obliged to model their actions after 
the established laws of the realm, not only In the 
management of state affairs, but also in their pri* 
vate Way of life. Kp person was admitted into their 
immediate service who had not received an ho- 
nourable birth and liberal education, lest some- 
thing should be introduced, by men of inferior 
merit, inimical to die public welfare; and unwor* 
thy of the royal majesty. Bven the time of these 
rulers seems to have been portioned out, and set 
apart for particular emploj-ments by the sacred 
Egyptian books ; for, when the king arose, early 
in the morning, his first business was to peruse 
the letters and dispatthes which came fronararious 
parts, that he might be tliereby well acquainted 
with the affairs of his kingdom at large, and with 
such particular subjects as must come under his 
consideration in the course of the day. He then 
bathed himself, put on his regal attire, and went 
to the temple -to assist at the daily sacrifice. Here 
^e chief priest (when the victims were placed 
l?efore the altar) prayed with a loud.voice for the 
health and prosperity of the monarch, becau!5e 
fcis actions were consistent with the laws, and 
his people rejoiced beneath the united blessings 
of clemency and justice. He then eabrged- 
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Uie royal virtues, aod spake with execfa- 
. of such faults as: the prmce might have 
nnitted through surprise or igiorajace, or thrf 
. counsel of ms ministers. This method wa« 
en by the Eg)'ptians to allure their kings to ihe 
ctice of virtue, and to set forth in its most 
eous colours the deformity of vice, without m,^ 
•ring the risk of souring the tgpipei: by plaia 
)roaches or sliarp admonitions. After the 
rformance of tiae sacrifice, various counsels apd 
tions of great men were read out of the sacred 
cords, tliat the sovereig^ nu^t learn to govern 
s dominions according to their maxims, and Xsm^ 
aintain with unshaken firmness those laws which 
id immortalised the names of his predecessors. 
Nor was the king obliged to tms exactness ia 
ablic transactions only 3, but even in private he 
ad so little authority with respect to tne disposai 
f his actions, that he could ^either bathe, tak» 
le air, nor converse with his oueen but at qer* 
lin times, which were particularly appointed for 
[lis or that purpose. T$e choice of his provisions 
/as not left to himself, but his table was fur* 
dshed with the most simple food (generally veal 
>r goose), and his allowance of wine was so eac* 
remeiy moderate, that it seemed to have been, 
adier tlie prescription of an experienced physi* ' 
nan, than the institution of a legislature. 

Such restrictions imposed on the rcignln|f 
prince^ in matters apparently so trivial, are in<» 
leed at fii'st view extraordinary; but what merits 
g^reater admiration is, that he was incapacitated to 
satisfy more dangerous appetites by wronging or 
oppressing his subjects ; for he coujd neither pu-» 
uish an individual from caprice or passion, nor 
pass sentence, m any case> otherwise tbaa as the 
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Ja\^ t)rdained. These restraints ^^re, however, 
jjerfectfy Acceptable to thfe Egyptian monarchy, 
vrho ^steeiried it a singular felicity that they were 
exettipt from a variety of dangers, by living up to" 
» rftle of life instituted and approved by the most 
prudent and illustrious persons. And this mode- 
ratrgn in the kings rendered them so infinitely 
dear to their people, that, during the observance 
of these laws, prosperity attended all their con- 
cerns 5 their dominions were extended by succes- 
sive conquests, their coimtiy became exceeding 
populous, their cofferswere filled with riches, and 
tfiey were enabled' to embellish the several pro- 
vince? of their kingdom with works of incompa-. 
rable magnificence. ' ' , 

' Upon, the death of one of "these potentates, his 
subjects of every description went into mourning, 

I rending their garments, shutting up their tem- 

ples, and refraining from all sacrifices and festi- 
fals^ for the space of seventy-tA^'o days. Large 

/ . companies, both of men and wonaen, girt with li- 

jien girdles, and bearing dust on their heads, 
ibarched solemnly fn procession twice a-tlay, com- 
memorating in melancholy dirges the virtues of the 
deceased. In the mean time the funeral ponip was 

[ prepared with great magnificence, and on the last 

I day of the general mourning, the corpse was ex- 

posed to public view, in a coffin, at the entrance of 
HJe sepulchre; where, in pursuance of an established 
Taw, the actions of his life were recited, and every 
person was at full liberty to bring forward an ac- 
cusation against him. The priest then pro«» 
nounced his eulogy, which was generallt/ followed 
by the applause of tlie auditors ; but if the de- 
ceased had governed* unworthily, the people 
boldjy expressed their disapprobation, and in somo^ 
' - cgses 



es refused to grant the usual hoaQurs.x)fsepiil« 
e. Upon this account (anipng^ others) « 'and 
L their memories should he fenddredi etern^ 
ous^ the king^ of Egypt usually exerted theu^- 
ves to merit the attachment of their subjects ^ 
3 niost prudent and uhblameable conduct. 
With regard to the adounistration of public a£- 
rs, each nome or proyirice had its respective.go- 
rnor, who ordered all things witiMn'Tiis juris- 
ctlon. The lands were divided into three parts> 
■ which one was allotted to the maintenance of 
le priests^ and the expences attendant upon the 
ilebration of public worship j the second w^s 
ppropriated to the king, for defiraying the charges 
f his warsj and for supporting his loy^l dighi^ 
^ith becoming splendour ; and the third part )V9B 
esigned for the soldiers, who were encouraged, 
ly so handsome a maintenance,, to. venture .£eir 
ives in the service of their beloved country. -. 

The priests, whose rank in tlie estates of the 
iingdom was next to that of the sovereign, \vei:e*» 
pready esteemed and venerated * by the ^ VlioJ^ 
aody of the people,. not only for tlieir attep4a.itce 
on the worship of the gods, but also for ,thpir 
prudence, skill, and erudition. The dress ofS thes*e 
persons consisted of Ibtch garment's and, shoes,^t 
beii\g unlavirful for them, to wear any otlier b^- 
bit J, they were regularly bathed twice by ^y, 
and twice by rnghi, in cold water, and, for tJ^e 
greater neatness, all parts of their bodies were 
shaven once in three days. They /enjoyed, several 
peculiar advantages, 6eing exempt from all taxes, 
free from domestic cares, and receiving a daily al- 
lowance of consecrated bread, beef, geese, and * 
wine. ' ' 

•DiO i 



^The soidi^h, Who t^ere called Calasirians*, &r 
Herttiotybldns, according to the diffeK-nt nome* 
'^hich they iilhafcrted; were never permitted to 
€;iLercjse an^ mechaniostl art; lont were obliged^ 
^om fatjieir to son, to apply themselves entirely to 
the art of War j by which regulation, we pnay na- 
turally suppose, they made a more than ordinary 
jM'oflciency. For negleipt' 9/ duty, abandoning 
tlieir posts in battle, or 'such offences as evinced 
a cowardly disposition^ they were punished with 
l^arks of mfamy only, it being judged mote poli- 
tic to regulate their conduct by motives of ho- 
nour, than by the dread of chastisement. The 
king's guard consisted of ohc' thousand Hermo- 
^ybiflins, and an equalnumberof Calasirians,'who 
Were changed annuaHy, that they might all re- 
ceive the honour and advantage ^tached to that 
•service in their turn. 

The Egyptians, however, were not in reality a 
warlike nation, as, exclusive of some particitla^ 
conquests, th^ may be said to have extended 
Aelr dominions rather by the colonies which tliey 
sent out, than by the splendid success of their 
arms. 

[ The husbandmen, taking the lands at an easy 
tent froni the king,' priests, and soldiers, devoted 

* the whole of their attention to agriculture 5 and 
the son oontinually succeeded tlie father in his 
occupation : thus they became the most famous 

* The Calasirians inhabited the oomes of Tbebes, iBubastis^ 

* Aphtis, Tanis, Merfdes, Sebcnnytus, Athrib!sy Pbaibsrthus, 
Tnniuis, Onuphis, Anytis, and Mycephoris, fh»n whence two 

. hundfcd apd ^t'ty cboutand men CMild be drawn. The aomes 
of the Hfcrinotybiaiia were Busitis, Sail, Chemmis, Paprenlis, 
and one half of the if land Piosopis, which, when moat popii-m, 
|9ua^ yielM a wppty of one imiidicA mid $'utty tbouwnd men. 
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illage of any people in the world. The shep- 
is followed also the 'same vocation from one go^ 
ition to another, and consequently attained to 
It skill in pastoral concerns, endeavo(uring to vie 
b each other in contrivances for the increase 
heir flocks. It is particularly worthy of no- 
, that those who fed poultry did not suffer 
ai to increase by the ordinary way, but hatched 

eggs in ovens, and thus raised prodigious 
nbers of fowls. 

The same law which compelled the descend- 
;s of the shepherd and husbandman to follow 
5 vocation of their ancestors, extended to arts 
i trades of all descriptions 5 for every Egyp- 
n was obliged to take up his father's employ- 
;nt, and to apply himsefr wholly to that, witb- 
t presvuning to intermeddle with any other, 
ms, being utterly excluded from all public con- 
rns and popular ambition> they attended with- 
t distraction to their respective callings, or were 
lierwise severely punished . for their contempt 

the laws. 

As the Egyptians rightly iniagined, that the sen- 
nee pronounced from a tribunal was of tlie ut- 
ost importance to the public weal, and that ho- 
ling could possibly be more iniquitous than bri- 
ery or favour,. in the case, of a solemn trial, they 
'ere extremely scrup^loas in the choice of their 
idges, who were elected from the three chief 
ides, Heliopolis, Thebes, and Memphis, ten from 
ach. The whole number composing a tribunal 
f thirty, which might certainly be accounted 
qual to the Areopagus at Athens, or to the fa- 
nous Laceckemonian senate. 

Tlus respectable assembly elected a president 
rom their own number, whose place, as inferior 

Vol; I. R ' judge. 
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judge, was supplied by tlie city vArtcli sent him,, 
and who was distinguished from his bretliren by 
a chain of gold fastened about his neck, from 
wliich was suspfended the image of Truth, com- 
posed of precious stones. Whenever be assumed 
tliis ensign of his office, it signified that he waa 
ready to hear causes. The court being seated, 
land the volunieS which contained the laws laid 
before them, the piaintiiF presented, in writing, a 
clear and satisfactory statement of his complaint j 
a copy of which being given to tlie defendant, he 
delivered in his answer, llie courtthen,taking the 
two writings into consideration, proceeded to pass 
judgment, the president tiu-ning his brilliant 
image of Truth towards the party Itt who^e fa- 
vour die trial was decided. 

Witli respect to tlieir Itms and institutions, we 
fchall only observe, that the Egyptians seemed to 
excel all other nationsj yet, when we contem- 
plate the objects, modes, and consequences, of 
thfcir religion, we shaH be insensibly led to forget 
their boasted wisdom, and to deplore tlie blind- 
]{^ess and ignorance of tlieir hearts, which were 
"literally enveloped in the dark clouds of bigo* 
try and siiperstition. 

They had a great number of gods of diflerent 

ranks and orders 5 but as tiicy radier belong to 

fable than history, " w6 shall only ¥nention two, 

which were chiefly adored in Eg)'pt. These were 

. Osiris * and Isis t> supposed to have been the sun, 

and 

* Osiris was variously represented, sometimes by a scepcre 

and eye, to signify his power and providence, at other times by 

^ the image of a hawk, beoiuse •f its sharp sight, swiibess^ 

' %ec. and in latter times by a disgusting human Agiirc; but the 

' ficates: atbratioQ was paid to hk living rejiresencative the boll. 

f The image of lais wa& commonly car fed « painted In 

the 
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aoon^ -whose influences preserved and governed 
v^orld. Those two planets bei^g reckoned^ by 
£gyptians^ the great causes of generation and 
ition, and tlie sources from yhenpe the other' 
I of nature^ whicli they also regarded as d^«. 
, were derive^. 

he idolatry of this people was, however, so 
5, that, exclusive , of the worship they paid 
' pretended gods, they actually bestowed di-' 
'honours on animals* , insects, birds, and even 
^tables, a^ leeks and onions, and that with so 
;t variety amoi\g themselves, that whilst the 
ibitants <rf some cities worshipped a certain 
:les of animals, their neighbours held the same 
aal in abomination^ and frequendy expressed 
r abhorrence in dreadful quarrpls, and san^! 
lary wars. » 

'he Egyptians were the first people who as^ 
led'eac^ month and day to a pardcular deity^ 

'orm of a ^omaii, with cow's horns on her head, a kind of 
^al in her right hand, and a pitcher in her left; de« 
id to represent the appeaiance of the moon in her waji« 
tcrease ; the perpetual motion which there is in nature ^ 
the fecundity of the Nile. Sometimes, however, she 

representt^d, like Cybele, with her body full of breasts^ 
xpress her nourishing all things. 

These imaginary gods wer^, during their lives, kept id 
secrated indosures ; provided fdtk an abundaotrWpply of 
ino& delicate food ; washed ip. w^o) )>^^, anointed with 
ious ointments, and well attended by/tnen of distinguishes! 
c ; and when they died, they were Kiraented by the Egyp- 
i with the deepest sorrow, and frequently cost more th^n. 
f were worth in their burial. It is said that lome keepers 
the sacred animais' have 'squandered away 100,000 taLeotf 
their jgiaintenance ; an§) we are credibly informed, tliat, ia 

hegipniog of the reign of Pt6Iem7> tlie son of Lagus, the 
is dying of old age ut Memphis, his keeper expended fifty 
nts of silver, or about 13,dOOA abi^ve all his substance, iii 

fwjcral, 
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and observed the time of each man*s nativity, by 
\yhich they ptetended to judge of their future suc- 
cess land actions. All prodigies, in which their 
country is said to have abounded, were registered 
with the utmost care, as also their respective con- 
sequences 3 upon the supposition, that if similar 
omens happened at a future time, the event would 
be th^ same. 

There were several' oracles in Egypt, viz. those 
of Hercules, Apollo, Minerva, Diana, Mars, and 
Jupiter'j but those which were honoured with 
tlie highest veneration were^ the oracle of Latona 
in the city of Butus, and in later times the ora- 
cle of Serapis at Alexandria. The sacred ani- 
mals had also their oracles, as the apis, the lion, 
the goat, and the .crocodile. ' - 

In the education of their children, the Egyp- 
fians seem to have been very careful, though, with 
respect to their diet, they brought them up with 
the strictest frugality. The priest instructed them 
in arithmetic, geometry, and t)ther branches of 
useful literature, and eidier their fathers or near- 
est relations taught them, as early as possible, 
their paternal art or profession, that they mig^htbe 
enabled to provide for their own maintenance, and 
become usefid members of the commonwealth > 
and they were constantly reminded of the great 
respect that was due to their elders, by being ob- 
liged to rise from their seats and to retire, at the 
approach of aged persons. 

As they esteemed it a reproach to eat bread 
made of wheat or barley, they substituted a line 
flour, knovTi to Europeans by the name of spelt. 
Their usual drink was the water of the Nile, 
which is very palatable, and of so fattening a qua- 
lity, that it was never given to the apis, lest he 

should 



should grow too corpuleat They had dsoa^if 
perior beverage made of barki^.> so .that we aire 
possibly iiulebted to this people iov the £rst iaveof 
tion of beer. * t 

Cleanliness was a particularly chaiaGteristic of 
the £gyptiaii6, who scoured their drinking vessels 
careiidiy eTeiy day^ scrupulpusly avoid^ eatiiig 
with strangers as unclean, and used frequent ab- 
lutions and purifications. Their usual habit was 
a liodn. vast, fringed at the bottom, and covered 
with a mantle of white woollen cloth ; but to enr 
ter the temples in that \:^pei: garmeut, or to bury 
the dead in woollen, was inconsisteDt with the 
laws, and would have been jeckoned extJiemely 
profane. -Their method of saluting each other in 
public was by a respectful inclination of the body, 
and by letdng their hands iall down to theic 
kaees. ' 

Among 'various singularities wluch we &ni at* 
Cached 'ita the manners and customs of this nation, 
were the inconsistent employments of the meo 
and women.} the former being engagiid in spin« 
ning and domestic concerns, while the latter dvtos 
employed in trade and business; the kneading 
dough with their feet 5 tempering mortar with 
their hands; and tlie promiscuous residence of 
men and beasts in the same apartment. 

The virtue for which thef Eg}'ptians haw bjBen 
most highly celebrated was gratitude : which 
they esteemed to be of the utmost importanoe 
in human iife, as the only encouragement to 
benedcent actions. For this reasou, thcv honour- 
ed their monarchs as gods, supposing tliat dioso 
wlu> had been exalted by Providence to the 
throne, and endowed with both the power 
and wiU to beueiit mankind^ po^rtlcipated in 
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some degree of the divine nature. Froih the 
same cause, proceeded the great veneration they 
expressed for the renmtis of their deceased an^. 
cestors> and thieir constant endeavour to evince' 
their gratitude to each of their benefactors. 

When a man of any consideration died among 
the ancient Egyptians, all the women Monging to 
his family, leaving the corpse at home, marched 
throngh the streets in'a melancholy garb, lament- 
ing the loss of their relative^ and beating them- 
selves in a violent manner. The men, who 
formed another company >* expressed their .sor- 
row in a similar manner till the time of burial. 
.When the, first effusions of grief had subsided, the 
jcorpse was carried to the physicians who professed 
; the art of embalming, lliese showed several mo- 
.tiels to: the kindred of the.deceased, together with 
tlie charges of each method of preservation> that 
•they might be enabled to fix their choice; for 
there were three different ways of preparing the 
.dead for sepulture. One was truly exquisite, 
-and cost « talent of silver, or 2581. 6s. 8d. ster« 
'ling; the second was inferior, and only amounted 
.to twenty imusc, or a fourth part of the former 
.sum; and the third way was mean, an'd conse- 
\quendy cost but a mere trifle. When this preli- 
minary was setded, the embalmers took the corpse, 
'and with a crooked iron instrument drew the 
brains through the nostrils, and filled up the va- 
cuity with a variety of perfumes^ A person 
called the paraschisds then cut open the left side 
•of the belly, and instantly quitted the house widi 
' all possible speed, being pursued with stones and 
curses by the spectators, who deemed it a heinous 
crime to wound or otherwise ofier violence to a 
dead body j but the embalmers were highly re- 
. . spected^ 
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ected, aftd admitted by the priests/ as persons 
emineot sanctity, into the most sacred parts of 
e temples. When these came to perform their 
Bee, one of them drew out all the intestines^ and 
lother cleansed the entrails, washing them with 
ine of palms, and perfuming them with several 
omatic drugs; all the cavities were then filled 
ith pounded myrrh, cassia, &c. The incision 
aing sewed up, the corpse was carefully anoint- 
d tor thirty days, or laid in nitre for seventy 
ays, according to the quality of the deceased. 
it the expiration of tliis term, every part was 
overed with fillets of fine 'linen, overspread 
vith gum, and incrasted with the most exquisite 
)erfumes ; and this was done so curiously, that the 
rery hairs on >tfie brows and eye-lids remained 
minjured, and the countenance was preserved so 
idmir^bly, as to be easily recognised. The em- 
balmers * having thus prepared, the body, deliver- 
ed it- to the relations, who put it in a wooden 
coffin, and placed it in an upright position, either 
in a sepulchre or in one of their own apartments ; 
for many of the Egyptians kept their dead at 
home, esteeming it a great pleasure to behold 

* It is necessary to observe, that this was the most expensive 
method of embalming the dead. A nx>re ordinary preparation 
was effected by syringing oil of cedar the common wayi with- 
out dissection, and by laying tlie body in nitre the number of > 'i 
days above mentioned, at the expiration of which the entrails 
came away, shrunk and putrified, the nitre having consumed 
the flesh, and left nothing but the skin and bones : the corpse 
was then delivered to the relations witliout farther ceremony. 
And the thiid manner of preserving the dead, which was only 
used f(^ the lower class of people, was performed by cleansing 
the belly with injected lotions, and laying the corpse in salt 
for seventy days, after which it was carried to the sepulchre. . 
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the lineaments of their ancestors, in this state 
of preservation. Some authors have asserted, that 
they frequently brought the corpse of a friend as a 
gnest to their entertainments; and that it wasia 
custom at their principal feasts to bring in a coffin 
after supper, with the image of a dead man carved 
in wood and painted, which was carried to all the 
company witli tliis singular admonition, " Look 
upon this, and be merry ; for such as this now ap- 
pears shalt thou be, when thou art dead." 

When the body was properly prepared, a pub- 
lic notice was given of the day when it was to 
pass the lake, previous to its interment. At 
tlie appointed time, about forty judges assem- 
bled, and seated themselves on a certain place 
beyond the lake, wiiich in all probability was 
•tliat of Moeris. The vessel, whose pilot in 
the Egyptian tongue was- called Charon, being 
drawn up to the shore, eVery person was at liberty 
to accuse the deceased, before the coffin was suf- 
fered to embark. If an accuser appeared and esta- 
blished his assertions, the judges passed sentence 
accordingly, and refused to grant the customary 
burial j but if no accusation was brought forward, 
the relations, laying aside their sorrow, began to 
recite tlie praises of the defunct, and descanted 
largely upon his piety, temperance, justice, and 
other virtues, ad\'erting to his education, and en- 
larging on his amiable conduct, after hebad attain- 
ed to the years of maturity. These praises were 
followed by the plaudits of Uie assistants, and the 
body was honourably deposited in its destined place. 

As tlie ancient Eg>'ptians ingenuously confessed 
that they were instructed by tlieir first kiiigs in 
providing the cgmmon conveniencQ^ of iiie, so 

they 
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By attributed the whole honour of the invention 
the sciences to their Hermes or Mercurius. 
That they were early celebrated for dieir 
isdom and literature ii sufficiently obvious 
Dth fronn sacred and profane history j the former 
»suring us that Moses was learned in all th^ 
'isdom of the Egyptians, and that the wisdom of 
olomon excelled all the wisdom of Egypt 5 and 
le latter allowing tliis nation to have been the 
arent of all philosophical knowledge. 

Geometry is universally believed to have been 
irst found out in Egypt, and is supposed to have 
esuited from the frequent setting out and mea- 
Ruring those lands that were annually disturbed, 
t>y the inundation of the Nile. Yet it seems im- 
probable that the Egyptians should have made 
any great improvement in this science, as PyOia- 
goras, after his return from Egypt^, offered a heca- 
tomb on his finding out the proportion of the 
longest side of a right-angled triangle to the other 
t\voj and Thales, who had studied geometry 
among the Egyptians, sacrificed an ox to the gods, 
in consequence of his having discovered a method 
of inscribing a right-angled triangle within a 
circle. 

Arithmetic, on account of its great and general 
utility, was diligently cultivated in this famous 
country. It also seems probable from the writ- 
ings of Diophantus, that a kind of algebra wai 
known in later ages to the inhabitants. We can- 
not indeed presume to assert that it was not an 
improvement made by the Grecians, but it was 
certainly inferior in many respects to the modem 
algebra. 

Astronomy is generally regarded as an inven- 
tion of the Egyptians, who, by reason of the flat- 
ness 
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ness of their country and tEe peculiar serenity of 
tlie air, might observe tlie motion of the celestial 
bodies, with greater facility than any other people. 
Diodorus tells us, that the Eg)'ptians observed the 
places and motions of the stars, and carefully re- 
gistered the result of their contemplations 5 that 
diey were. perfectly acquainted with the positions, 
intluences, and effects, of the planets; and that 
they were often enabled, by these studies, to 
prognosticate future events, as famines, earth- 
<}uakes, pestilential diseases, appearance of comets, 
and other things of a similar nature. 
^ It is certain that this nation first adjusted the 
length of the year to the annual revolution of the 
sun, by adding to their twelve months, of thirty 
days each, five additional days and six hQurs. It 
is also probable they might have had a just idea 
of the system of the world, and the nature of the 
fixed stars and planets; for they called the moon 
an ethereal earth, and asserted that the stars were 
bodies of fire. But their knowledge of tlie theory 
of the planetary motions was certainly very imper- 
fect; for Thales was the first mortal who ventured 
to predict an eclipse; and tlie reduction of the 
motion of tlie heavenly bodies into tables and 
hypotheses was first effected by £udoxus and 
Ptolemy. 

The science of medicine is generally ascribed 
to tlie inveixtion of Esculapius, which name was 
given to Tosorthrus *, king of Memphis, for his 

* This prince was inut*b- more ancient than the Greyaii 
Esculapius : and though Africanus places him some ages after 
Athothis the successor of Mencs, supposed to have been the 
first Hermes, yet others nuke them contemporaries, as they 
certainly must have been if this Esculapius was the same with 
the son of Sydyc and the brother of the Cabiii. 

great 
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eat skill in that art: Athothis is likewise said to 
ive been a physician, and to have written some 
latocnical treatises: and Isis herself is said to 
ive invented several medicines, and to have com- 
lunicated her art to her son Orus or Apollo, 
hence she was venerated by the Egyptians as 
le goddess of health. 

The physicians, spoken of m the inspired nar- 
ition of Moses, were most probably rather en> 
aimers tlian physicians, unless we suppose bofh 
rts to have been originally practised by the same 
terson, which might have been the case in the 
ime of the patriarch Joseph 5 thougii in latter 
ges, every physi-cian applied himself wholly to the 
lure of one disease. This custom occasiojied a 
jreat number of physicians in Egypt, some apply- 
ng themselves to chirurgical operations, others 
irescribing solely for internal distempers, and 
Dthers again professing to cure the diseases of the 
lead, teeth, eyes, &c. - This regulation might 
naturally have been expected to produce many im- 
portant improvements in their several provinces j 
but the mere idea of future discoveries was ob- 
viated by the laws, which obliged the physicians 
to form their prescriptions exactly to certain re- 
ceipts*, contained in the sacred registers, which 
had been collected a^d approved by the most emi- 
nent men of the profession. It must however be 
acknowledged, that this compulsion was a»i effec- 
tual preventive to the dangerous practice cf ,em- 
pirics. Another particular worthy of remark is, 

* While the physician acted consistently with these $acred 
prescriptions, he was perfectly safe, let the success of his medi« 
cirics be what it.WQuld; but if he jrciumcd to follow his »Wn 
judgment in, particular, be was ahswer;ible for the event, and 
incurred a capital puB3ghmeoc» m case hb faiitat iikA, 

that 
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that the Egyptian physicians had a public provi- 
sion from the legislatiirci and were tlierefore ex- 
pected to afford the best assistahce to military 
invalids, or travellers, without any pecuniary re- 
ward. 

But tlie science for which this nation was par- 
ticularly famous was magic. Its professors were 
the priests and sacred scribes, two of whom, 
named Jannes and Jambres, were -selected by 
Pharaoh to withstand the Jewish law-giver; and 
who certainly exhibited some extraordinary in- 
stancies of tlie power of enchantment, though 
they were at length necessitated to bow to the 
superior power of their opponent, whose miracles 
.were avowedly wrought by " the finger of God." 
This science however was not confined to Egypt, 
in tliose early times, as is clearly demonstrated by 
the cautions given to the Israelites in various parbi 
of Scripture , against its pretenders, who might 
probably be found amongst most of the idolatrous 
nations. ' 

What has been already said with respect to the. 
obelisks, pyramids, and labyrinth, and the quota- 
tions we have already given from modern tra^ el- 
lers respecting those precious remains of anti- 
quity, >vhich display the magnificence of tlie foun- 
ders, the skill of the workmen, and the riches of 
the decorations, together with the symncny of 
the constituent parts, and the brilliancy of the co- 
lours that still survive the surrounding desolation, 
and triumph over the rude hand of time, may 
tiuffice to show the proficiency made by the an- 
cient Egyptians in architecture, painting, sctdp- 
ture, ^c. 

As Egypt is excellently situated for conunercej 

we may naturally suppose, that its uibabitaqts 

' - were 
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re not long witliout making use of its advjin- 
es, not only witli the view of lucrative cmolu- 
nt, but also to suppfy tlieniiselves with metals, 
Lber, pitchy resin^ and such other articles as 
re not produced in their own country 5 but 
ght be easily obtained in foreign parts fof 
•n, paper, linen, glass, and otlier Egyptian 
ximodities. DiodoRis asserts, that Psamme- 
kus gained great riches by trade before, hi& 
cession to the regal dignity; and we find in 
3 writings of Moses, that the Midianites and 
imaelites tiaded thitlier, so early as the time of 
cob. It is also certain that Solomon established 
very considerable trade in those parts, and this 
ifle seems to have been carried on with little in- 
rruption, by the Jews, till tlie time of Ahaz, 
hen it fell into the hands of tlie Syrians, and 
terwards devolved to the Tyrians j till it was 
>mpletely restored to the Egyptians by the 
bolemies. , 

The Egyptian language is indisputably one of 
lemost ancient in the world, and in ail proba- 
ility an original tongue. We ^e infonued by 
loses, that when the patriarch Joseph was exalted 
) the second dignity in Egypt, he had a new 
ame conferred upon him of Egyptian derivation, 
nd that he made use of an interpreter in his first 
onversations with his brethren 5 by which it is 
afficientiy obvious^ that the Egyptian language 
7BS thai distinct from that of other nations, and 
et this very language is, in a considerable mea- 
ure, preserved to die present time in the Gopticj 
hou^ a great part of it has unavoidably been lost 
ince the cont^uest of Egypt by '^•^mbyses, and it 
las flUo been mingled with several Greek, Persian, 
^tin, and Arabic words> as \ii% tuitural result ^f 
.V«L,I. S the 
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the SQTcesshre government of those nations. The 
Arabic is at pre:seDt so universally spoken ia 
Egypt, that the Copts or native £g>'ptians thern^ 
Slaves i^tielv speak any other ; the common peo|de 
having totally forgotten their ancient tongue^ 
\i-hich few^ even c^ the priests^ understand pejcr 
fcctly. 

No part of ancient history is more uncertain or 
abstruse than that of the first Eg^-ptian monarchs* 
This nation^ fondly conceited of its antiquity, 
<ieemed it glorious to lose itself in an abyss of 
countless ages, as if desirous of carrying its pre- 
tensions backward to eternity. According to the 
account of its own historians, gods and demi-goda 
governed it successively, through a series of twenty 
thousand ye3is. Eut the absurdity of such an as^ 
sertion is sufficiently obvious. 

1\> gods and heroes succeeded mortals as so* 
, vereigns of Eg}!)^^ ^^ whom Manetho has left as 
thirty dynasties or principalities, which (if allowed 
to be successive) make up a series of time of 
.more than five thousand three hundred years^ t<^ 
the r^gn of Alexander the Great > but tliis is evi- 
dently erroneous : besides, Eratosthenes^ an his* 
torian of Cyren^, has written a catalogue of thirt]^* 
eight kings of Thebes, all dii&rent from those of 
Mane^o. Much labour has been used by the 
literati in atten^pting to clear up these difficukies^ 
but it is now generally supposed that tlie kings of 
these dynasties dkL not xeign successivelv, but 
many of them at the same time, and in dk&seiit 
j)tfrt8 cf Egypt. 

Menes is umtirsally apknowkdgedby historians 
as the first king, who swayed the i^yptian scoptie. 
In his time the greatest part of the country. was a 
jsuxna$, tiUJbe diveited th^ egoism gf the Nile, and 
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idcd the city of Memphis, within the ancient 
of that river. He was tlie first who instructed 
Egyptians in theology ^ introduced domestic 
UT}'^ and instituted magnificent feasts, on 
ch account his memory was execrated' by ono 
iis siiccessors. 

lerodotus informs us, that the Egyptians had a 
ilog\ie of three hundred and thirty monarch s, 
jnc^ng fromMenestoMoeris*, and that nothing 
:thy notice was recorded of any of them, except 
Ethiopian woman named Nitocris : but Dio- 
uft affirms, that the family of Menes suc- 
sively filled the throne for the space of fourteen 
Qdred years. As therefore we find' so vast a 
ism in the accounts of both historians, we shall 
iture to fill it up, in part, with some transac- 
ns that seem to belong to a very remote period. 
During the reign of Timaus, king of Egypt, 
i government was subverted, and the country 
mpletely subdued by a multitude of ignoble 
rsons, who came, like a resistless flood, from 
5 east, and behaved in the most inhuman man- 
r towards the ancient inhabitants 5 extirpating 
e princes, burning the cities, demolishing tlie 
mples, and carrying the women and children into 
ptivity. After satiating their rage and cruelty 
F these atrocities^ they elected a king from among 
lemseh'es, who cliose Memphis for the royal 
-sidence; and, by placing garrisons in various 
irts, contri^'ed to keep both the upper and lower 
?gion in subjection. Particularly he fortified the 
istem parts, to secure him ^from an invasion of 
le Assyrians, who were at that time a powerfiil 
eof>le. He rebuilt a city, in the Saitic nome, 
^hich was seated on the eastern bank of the river 
(ubastis^ and, having surrounded it with a strong 

S 2 wall. 
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wall, placed a garrison of twenty-four thoosand 
soldiers therein. ^ 

On the decease of Salatis, the throne was suc- 
cessively occupied by Beon, Aphacnas, Apophis, 
Janias, and Assis^ who, like their predecessor, 
used their utmost endeavours to destroy the whole 
nation gf the Egyptians. These invaders were 
called Hycsos or shepherd kings, and are said by 
Manetho to have held all Lower Egypt in sub- 
jection, for the space of two hundred and fifty-nine 
years, at the expiration of which they were 
obliged, by Amosis, king of Upper Egypt, to aban- 
don their illegal possessions. 

According to tlie account of Diodorus, Busiris 
in process of time obtained the diadem, and was 
succeeded by eight princes of his line 3 the last of 
whom, called Busirls the second, founded the city 
of Thebes, and made it the capital of his kingdom. 

Osymandyas occupies the next place in the ca- 
talogue of om: author, though it is equally uncer- 
tain whom he succeeded, or at what time he ob- 
tained the regal dignity. . He is said to have 
chastised the Bactians for a revolt, with an army 
of four hundred tliousand foot and twenty tiiou- 
sand cavalry: and his monument far exceeded 
the most splendid of those which graced the royal 
city. It consisted of spacious courts, shrines, 
porticoes, temples, a library, and other buildings. 
The first court was 200 feet in extent and forty- 
five feet high. Next to this was a square portico^ 
400 feet long 6n each side, and supported by v 
figures of animals of an extraordinary size: the 
ceiling was designed to represent the beauteous 
canopy of heaven, being painted of an azure blue, 
and sprinkled with a profusion of stars. Beyond 
this portico was the second court, similar in extent 

and 
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cotistniction to the first, but enriched with a 
icty of exquisite sculptures, three of which 
'e designed to represent tlie royal founder, with 
mother and daughter ; and a fourth "was enacted 
hoDcmr of his mother only, whose head w as 
tnrated with tliree crowns, in token of her illu- 
ows birth, marriage, and progeny. ITiis court 

to a second portico, the w^alls of which were 
rered v.'ith numerous sculptures and painthisci?, 
wesenting the king BghtWig at the head of his 
ny, accompanied by a lion j the captives de* 
ved of tlieir hands as a reward for their 
wardice ; the royal sacrifices and triumph ; and 
o gigantic statues, each twenty-seven cubits 
^h. From hence three passages led into a great 
11 supported by columns, and decorated with se-* 
ral rej^sentations of parties engaged in law, 
td the discussion of causes before the assembly 

judges. Next -was a gallery in which tl'ere 
«rtments, stored with the most ddlcious refresh- 
ents. Here was a statue of the king, most cu- 
ously wrought and painted, in the act of pre- 
'nting to the gods the annual produce of tlie 
gyptian mines, amounting to 3,'200,000 minae, 
: 9o,000,0O0 of pounds sterling. Not far from 
ence was a magnificent library with this apprd- 
riate insrcrlption — '' The office for the diseases of 
lemind:" and beyond the library was a curious 
difice containing twenty couches, and the statues 
f Jupiter, Juno, and the king. This was sur- 
ounded by geven pavilions ornamented witli pic- 
nres of the sacj-ed ianipials ; and from hence was 
he asceut to tlie mausoleum of Osymandyas, 
vhich discovered an extraordinary magnificence, 
Dciiig encompassed with a circle of gold, one cubit 
brond aad 305 cubits in circumference, and this 
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ring being divided by the days of the year, showed 
the rising, setting, and aspects of the stars, ac- 
cording to the Egyptain astrology. 

Uchoreus, the last descendant of Osymandyas 
who reigned in Egypt, is said to have enlarged the 
city of Memphis;- to have secured it from inva- 
sion by mounds and trenches; and to have adorned 
it with several public buildings. He translated the 
ro}'al - seat from Thebes to tliis city, and has 
been therefore regarded by several authors as its 
priginal founder. 

Having followed Diodohis tlius far in his ac- 
count, we shall now relate what • Herodotus has 
left upon record concerning Nitocris. 

This woman succeeded her brother (an Ethio- 
pian, who was murdered by the Egyptians, though 
they afterwards conferred the crown upon her), 
and meditating revenge for his untimely fate, 
.put many of her subjects to death privately, and 
.afterwards contrived a subterraneous building, 
whither she deluded the chief objects of her ven- 
geance to a feast, and in the midst of their mirth, 
overwhelmed them with destruction, by turning 
the river upon them through a secret passage- 
She then- eluded tixe rage of tlie populace by 
taking refuge in a place well fortified with ashes. 
Her person is said to have been extremely beau- 
tiful, but her disposition was tinctiued with cm* 
elty. . Some audiors suppose her to have erected 
the tlurd great pyramid. ' 

After twelve getierations, we find the throng of 
Egypt filled by Moeris, who dug the celebrated 
lake that bore his name, built a sumptuous por- 
tico on the north side of Vulcan's temple at 
Mtunphis, and erected some other structures. 

Sesostris, 



. Scsostrisj: being designed b/his father * for a 
great warrior, was in his childkood and youth at* 
tended by all the male Egi'ptians of his own agey 
who, together witli the prince, were inured to a- 
hard and laborious life, tliat tliey rnight one day 
be able to sustain the toils of war witliout repin- 
ing. When he was more advanced in .years, he 
was sent, with his companions, against tlie Ara- 
bians, who }iad never been conquered. ' In tliis 
expedition he acquired a considerable share of 
military knowledge} surmpunted.all tlie dangers 
of serpents and venomous creatures; patiently 
endured the hardships attached to a dry and steril 
country, and finally compelled the enemy to bow 
to his resistless arms. He was next sent by his 
father to try his fortime westward, and he accord-! 
ingly subdued the greatest . part of the African 
continent with the same facilit}' that attended his 
enterprises in Arabia- About tliis time hifi father 
died, leaving him the undisputed succession of 
the government. Sesostris immediately formed 
the design of conquering the world : but previous 
to his quitting the kingdom he provided for his do- 
mestic security by a generous and obliging beha- 
viour towards his subjects at large,. an4 by magr 
nificent donations and remissions of punishments 
among his soldiers. He also divided the kingdom 
into thirty-six nomes or provinces, and bestowed 
them on persons of tlie most approved fidelity. » 

* Historians relate, that the father of Sesostris was warned 
by Vulcan, in a dream, concerning the future conquests of 
his sonjand that in consequence of this dream he got together 
all the males born in Kgypt on the same day with the princei 
and had them nUrse«i and brought up with him,' upon the pre- 
sumption that they who had been the constant companions 
of his youth would prove ti)e most zealous warriors and thi 
most faithful counBellors. ; ^ ' ' ^ 
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Ha^'ing taken thesa truly politic precmition^, 
h^ levied forces equal to his great designs, and 
headed them M^ith officers of known courage, who 
were chiefly jelected from the companions of his 
youth. He nad no less than seventeen hundred 
of these officers, who were equally v^orthy of com- 
mand for their bravery, loyalty, and love of dis- 
cipline) land his army consisted o£ six hundred 
thousand foot, twenty-four thousan^d horse, and 
twenty-seven thousand armed chariots. 

Conscious, h^fwever, that this army was not 
completely adequate to his vast intentions, he 
broke through the ancient superstition of the 
Egyptians, and fitted out a fleet of WO sail, which 
was commissioned to vanquish the isles and cities 
lying on the coast of the Red sea ; while the king 
himself, heading his land forces, obliged the nations 
^f Ethiopia to pay him an annual tribute of ebony, 

ffold, and iv<5ty ; and afterwards overran and pil- 
aged all Asia and some part of Europe. He is 
(Bven said "to have extended his victories beyond 
the Ganges, and to have advanced as far as the 
ocean. The Scytlflans were obliged to submit t© 
his authority. The ancient kingdom of Colchis 
was partly colonised by his followers ; and his em- 
pire extended from the Ganges to the Danube. It 
was his custom to erect pillars in every co^iutry 
he subdued, with an inscription to this effect — 
'' Sesostris, king of kings, and lord of lords, van- 
quished this country by the power of his arms:'* 
lind these pillars were also marked with hiero« 
glyphical figures, expressive of the courage or pu- 
sillanimity of the conquered nations. 

Finding a scarcity of provisions in Thrace, 
ivhither he had advaaced in the progress of his 
f09q\;e8ts, he retomed ^o £^pt lad^n with the 
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fe or various subjugated nations, and followed 
surprising multitude of captives. He now re- 
ded his otficers and soldiers with truly royal 
nificence, in proportion to their rank and nie- 
resolving that those who had been his cora- 
ions in the toils of war should be enabled to 
s the remainder of their days, in the full en- 
ment of peace and plenty. 
iVhile he thus provided for the future repose of 
brave followers, he rendered his power highly 
^antageous to his subjects, by /enriching their 
intry with useful works and magnificent 
fices. 

A.n hundred temples, raised as monuments of 
ititude to the tutelar gods of all the cities, were 
5 first and most celebrated testimonies of his 
;nal success ; and in the course of this universal 
dertaking ho Egyptian was employed, as* ap- 
ared from an inscription upon each temple to 
is effect — *' No native laboured hereon.*' But 
J was particularly studious of embellishing the 
mple of Vulcan, at Memphis, in acknowledg-' 
ent of that god's imaginary deliverance of him* 
If and his family from fire* at the period of his 
turn from the wars. 

To secure Egypt from the inroads of its neigh- 
?urs, the Syrians and Arabians, he fortified all 
le eastern side, with a wall that extended from 
elusium to Hcliopolis, a distance, of 187 miles 
nd a half. He also raised a great number of 
)fty mounts, to which he removed such towns as 
ad formerly been injured by the inundations of 
be Nile 3 and cut on both sides of the river 

• At the time here referred to, the king and his family were 
1 imminent danger through the contrivince of his own 
rotber. 

several 
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several canals^ which not only adranced the trads 
and prosperity of the kingdom, by afibrding an 
easier communication between the distant cities 5 
but also rendered the country inaccessible to th© 
cavalry of its enemies, which in former times 
had harassed it by frequent predatory incursions. 

With respect to the kings and chiefs of the con- 
quered nations, who waited upon him to present 
'Aeir tribute, his behaviour was grossly insolent ; 
for he is said to have caused tliese princes, four 
a-breast, to be harnessed to his car instead of 
horses, that they might draw him to the temple. 
A mode of conduct so unworthy a monarch as 
seems to tarnish all his warlike actions, anddraurs 
a cloud over the lustre of his pacific vi*'tues. 

Having lost his sight in his old age, this cele^ 
brated hero of antiquity laid violent hands oo 
himself, and left the throne to his son Pheron. 

This monarch, by some called Pheron, and by 
others Sesostris the second, seems to have per- 
formed nothing in the military way. Herodotns 
relates, that in an extraordinary inundation of the 
Nile, he capriciously took oftence, and insolently 
threw a javelin into the waters, as if he intended 
thereby to chastise them for their encroachment 
upon his dominions -, he was, howe\er, immedi- 
ately afflicted with a violent pain in his eyes, and 
soon after iiad the misfortune to be involved in 
totid darkness. 

Many ages after this singular event, the govern- 
ment devolved to Ammosis, whose reign was li- 
jterally one continued scene of cruelt}', violence, 
and oppression. Many of his subjects weT9 
dragged to execution >r ithoat cause j' others weni 
stripped of their possessions upon no other motive 
than his imperious will} and towiurd all he be« 

haved 
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baved with the most intolerable arrogance; till at 
length he was driven from the throne by the 
united exertions of the unhappy Eg)'ptians, and 
Actisanes, king of £tluopia. 

Actisanes united Egypt and Ethiopia under his 
government. He bore his prosperity with great 
prudence and moderation, and behaved in the 
most aifectionate mamier towards his new sub- 
jects. Having caused a general search to be made 
after the Egyptian robbers, he commanded tlieir 
noses to be cut oS, and then banished them to 
the remotest part of tlie desert, between Syria and 
.Egypt, where he built tliem a town, which, from 
the i^utiiation of its infamous inliabitants^ was 
distinguished by the name of Rhinocolura. 

jOn the decease of Actisanes, the tlirone M^as left 
^t the disposal of the Eg)'ptians, and they accord- 
ingly elected Mendes for their king. His actions, 
liowever, were, m all probability, unworthy no- 
tice, as he is merely celebrated in history for 
building a sepuldiral labyrinth. 

After Mendes, ensued an anarchy or intefreg- 
jaum for five generations, at the end of which 
a Memphite, of ignoble extraction, was exalt- 
ed to die royal seat. The priests characterised 
him Bg a magician, and pretended tliat he could 
assvune whatever form he pleased. His Egyp- 
tian name was Cetes, which. the Greeks renderad 
Proteus. During his reign, Paris and Helen were 
driven by contrary winds on the coasts of Egypt, 
in their passage to Troy 5 but when the Egyptian 
monarch understood the perfidious breach of ho- 
spitality the young stranger had committed^ he 
commanded him to quit his dominions within 
three day>S; at the same time detaiiufig Helen and 

her 
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her husband's treasures, till they might be restored 
to the injured owner. 

Rhampsinitus, the son and immediate successor 
of Proteus, was of so avaricious a disposition, that 
Diodorus asserts, his conduct during his whole 
reign, was rather that of a mean-spirited steward 
than of a mighty king. The same author informs 
us, tliat he was never at any expence, either for 
die honour of the gods or the welfare of his 
people, but that his sole delight was in tlie aug- 
mentation of his private treasure, which, at hi^ 
decease, amounted to no less than 400,000 talente. 
He is, however, said to have been a strict ob- 
server of tliat good order ^v.hich had hitherto 
subsisted throughout the kingdom, from its £rst 
foundation. 

Thfe king was succeeded by seven other, all of 
nameless fame and ignoble character, except 
Nilus, who is celebrated for the great number of 
canals he dug in tlie country, and for his endea- 
vours to render the advantages of die Nile as ge- 
neral as possible, for which reason the river that 
had been formerly called Egyptus, w;as now dis- 
tinguished by his name. 

Cheops is branded in the page of ancient his- 
tory for his tyranny and impiety. He began his 
reign with shutting up the temples and forbidding 
sll public sacrifices} he dieii boldly subverted the 
laws, invaded the liberties of his people, and 
finally reduced them to a state of die most abject 
slavery ; great numbers of them being sent to 
•work in the Arabian quarries, and odiers being 
burdened with the labour of raising the largest of 
the pyramids. By this and ot^er works of ost^n- 
' tatign, the king was reduced so low, diat he ex« 
ipU3i'd hi:> daughter to prostitution for gain. . She 

complied 
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complied' with hi^ injunctions^ and is said to have 
required eacli of her gallants to contribute a stone 
towards a small pyramid which she built^ after 
her father's example^ to perpetuate her memory. 

This tyrannical prince, having reigned fifty 
years^ was succeeded by his brother Cephrenes, 
^vhose actions were strictly consonant with those 
of his predecessor. He also erected a pyramid, 
but its dimensions were considerably smaller than 
those of the other. He reigned fifty-six years, 
and left orders that his remains should be depo- 
sited in his pyramid 5 but neitlier tliis king ncvr 
Cheops obtained their wish in this respect, as 
their friends, dreading tlie rage of the populace, 
buried them in silence and obscurity. 

£gypt having thus gioaned beneath the sway of 
tyrannical power, for the space of one hundred 
and six years, was next governed by Mycerinus, 
the son of Cheops, who, being of a merciful dis- 
position, an4 abhorring the impiety of his deceased 
relatives, opened the temples, restored the sacri- 
fices, encouraged his people to follow their re> 
spective avoqations with avidity, and cheerfully re- 
ihressed the injured to the best of his ability. This 
conduct might naturally have been supposed to 
baye drawn down blessing upon his person and 
family; but, on the contrary, his beloved daugh- 
ter was torn from his arms by death, and tlie 
oraole at Butus pronounced that his own life 
slK>uld continue but six years more. In conse*' 
quence of this prediction the kuig sent to remon- 
strate with the oracle, alleging that his father ai^ 
uncle, who were monsters of impiety, had been 
biessai with length of days^; while he, who had 
reverenced the gods, and acted with justice ajtKl 
humanity towards hif^ subjects, wa9 requU^dwith 

Vol.. L t so 
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go ungrateful a sentence. To this expostulatioQ 
the oracle replied, that Cheops and Cej^enes 
were acquainted with ihe decree of fate (which' 
had doomed the Egyptians^to one hundred and 
fifty years of severe misery), and had acted con- 
formably thereto 5 but as the present reign had 
interrupted the course of the destined afSiction, 
it must therefore be suddenly terminated. My- 
cerlnus, finding his doom irrevocable, resolved 
to make the most of his allotted time, and or- 
dering a splendid illumination to be prepared 
every nighty he devoted the whole of his time 
to feasting and revelry, thenceforward making 
no distinction between day and night. He is 
also said to have erected a pyramid, which from 
the basis to tlie middle was <Mf Ethiopiah stone, 
and inscribed on the northern front with the name 
cf tiie royal founder. 

Though we are unable to fix with accutacy the 
time of his succession, we shall now proceed to 
notice Gnephactus, a king renowned for his 
temperance and for the teotecfation he denounced 
against Menes, who first introduced excess and 
luxury among the Eg3rptiahs. This execration 
resulted from the sweet repose which Onfephactils 
enjoyed, after a day of fatigue and slender diet, 
' in the midst of a barren desert ; anfi fcy consent 
of the priests it was engraved upon a pilktr in the 
temple of Thebe»; 

Bocchoris, the son of this abstemious prmcc, 
was surnamed the Wise, on account -of his great 
prudence and knowledge; though his personal 
appearance is' said to have been ^spicable. He 
is called the fourth Egyptian law-giver 5 and his 
cfxceUentdecisions were retained for several ageit, 
^ter his death, ^The lustre of bis qualities was, 

♦ • however. 



however, m some degree, eclipsed by his inordi- 
nate love of money; and he drew a general 
odium upon himself, by letting in a wild bull to 
the sacred animal ciiUed Mnevis, though the latter 
obtained a complete y'tctory oi\'er his cirh;agoni3t. 
Previous to this event, Bocchoris was highly ve- 
nerated by hi& subjects, but at last he was taken 
captive by Sabbaco, the Ethiopian, and put to 
death. 

Asychis, whom some authors suppose to have 
been the same with Bocchoris, is said to have 
built the eastern portico- to the temple of Vulcan 
"with peculiar magnificence > to hare erected a 
pyramid of brick, on which appeared a vaimttng 
inscription ; and to haine enacted a law, whereby 
a roan migiit borrow money on the dead body <^ 
his father. 

The throne was now filled by a blind man 
named An^sis, who, on the invasion of his king- 
dom by Sabbaco, fled for shelter to the fens. 

Sabbaco, who is said to have condemned the 
imhappy Bocchoris to the devouring flames, no 
sooner found himself established in his new dig- 
nity,: than he laid aside^ his cruelty, and became 
a pattern of .clemency : smd policy. He was 
excited t6 the* invasion' of Egypt by a dream, 
^icrk alssured hinx that he 'should hold that coun- 
try for the space 6f fifty years. During his con- 
tinuance in Egypt, he exhibited the brightest 
prbofi of wisdom and piety, and studied to ren- 
der hifi power serviceable ta^U his subjects. At 
length, however, he had a vision in his sleep, 
wbeteia'thb tutelar god of Thebcjs informed hint 
0ikt he could no longer retain the Egyptian dia- 
.dmn ^ith happiness and security, unless he mns^ 
sacrpd tt^e priests as he passed through them with 
•^ f i T i Ilia 
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his guards. In consequence of this vision he sent 
for the priests, and resigning tlie crown, which 
he had now held for the promised term of fifty 
years, he returned into Ethiopia. On this Anysis 
came forth from his hiding place, ahd reassumed 
the reins of government, having formed an island 
during his long absence, composed of earth and 
ashes, for his habitation. 

Sethon, king of Egypt, and priest of Vulcan, 
injuriously divested the military order of their 
lands and ancient privileges , ' in consequence of 
which they thought themselves absolved firom 
their allegiance, and firmly resolved not to bear 
arms under his command. In this state of affairs, 
Egypt was threatened with an invasion by Sen- 
nacherib, king of Assyria. Sethon, perceiving 
his danger, had now recourse to the men whom 
be had treated with such injustice ; but finding 
them obstinate in their determination, he repaired 
to his god, and in the deepest distress imploied 
his assistance. Whilst he was in the temple he 
£bll into a deep sleep, during which he imagined 
Vulcan stood before him, exhorting him to march 
against the enemy, and promising to crown his 
efforts with a comjdete victory. Reanimated 
by this dream, he assembled a body of trades- 
men, labourers, and artificers, and boldly ccnn- 
menced his march towards Pelusium. The night 
after his arrival, an infinite multitude of field rats 
entered tlie enemy's camp, and gnawed all the 
quivers> shield-straps, and bow-strings, to pieces ; 
\n consequence of which Sethon pursued them 
with great slaughter, and in memory of the mira- 
culous event, erected a statue of stone in the 
temple of Vulcan, holding a rat in one hand, and 
bearing an inscription to this efiect : " Wlioeyer 

beholdeth 
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Middeth mfii let him learn to Tcrefence th^' 
gods." ' Such is the account given by Herodotus i 
but w€ 'are inclined to suppose, with M. RoUin> 
that t^s atory is merely an alteration of that which 
k titrated in the xvii. chap. 'of the second i^ook 
0^ Kings; We there read that Sennacherib, king 
of the AissyTians, ha^ng ta0qui&hed all the neighv 
bowing -wations> designed 'to besiege Hezekiah 
in^lfcrusdlem. Thiftf' Je\^ish tninisters, alarmed 
for th^ir own safety , sent (in opposition to 
the advice of their' prince and the prophet! 
laaiah) to the Egyptia^ns- and Ethiopians for asi^ - 
ftistance. These armies united and marched im'-i 
p[>ediately to their relief 3 but werd overtiirown itf 
a pitched battle by the Assyrians, yrho pursued? 
Ihena into Egypt, aiid plundered the country, 
At his return from thence, on the very' night 

E receding his intended assault of the holy <:ity, 
e lost one hnndred four-score and li\'e thousand 
n^fki by the immediate judgment of God, placet) 
in the -hands of the destroying angel. This was 
the real fact 'j but as it was no ways honouraibie to 
the natives of Egypt, they endeavouifed to turn it 
to their advantage' by corrupting the cirCaittstanc^s . 
and weaving it into the talemnted by Hqi^ottis/ 
After the death of Setbon, Egypt was divided 
Jnto twelve kingdoms, and as many nQbleS a&ke^ on 
the ^ovemnlent of the state. These kings' entered 
Jnto the strictest association for the public welfgtfej 
And bpilt the famous labyrinth already described^ 
in order to perpetuate their names tp the latest 
jiges. Their government was for a considerable 
^me attended with peace, and thpir regulaffon^ 
W^re productive of satisfaction and harmdny j till 
|( }ength being ei] assembled in the temple of 



Vtilcan, Psanmieiiphaa presented his lib'aUbh in 
his helinel;^ the high priest having neglected to 
provide him with a golden bowl. This €>ccur- 
rence> though purely accidental, was observed by 
the other kings as^an inauspicious auguiyx^espec- 
hig their future fortunes, as they immediately 
recollected that an oracle had affirmed, .the man 
ytrho should offer his libation to Vulcan in a bra- 
!^en cup, should be king of all Egypt. They 
t}K)ught it therefore prudep^ to secure themselves 
:6:0m his attempts, and < unanimously agreed to 
bpnish him into the fen^y parts of the country. 
Psammetichas withdrew in pursuance of his sen- 
^nce, but «ent to the oracle of Latona, to enquire 
$y;what means he might hope for redress. The 
oracle affirmed, in answer, that brazen men woold 
suddenly arise from tlie sea -and avenge the seve- 
rity of his treatment. This declaration was re- 
garded as a flat absurdity ; but not long af^er, some 
Grecians, Carians, and lonians, landed in brass 
armour^ which Psammetichus regarding as the 
accopipUshment of the mysterious prediction, im- 
fieiediately engaged die strangers by large pre- 
miss -to «tay witli him, and uniting them with 
such Egyptians as espoused his cau*^, he obtained 
a decisive victory over the eleven kings, and seiz- 
ed on .(jie whole kingdom for himself. Thus was 
|he duodeceravirate dissolved^ after it had conti- 
nued fifteen years. 

. J ^^ Psammetichus, thus possessed of the 
.' t/jQ,' throne without a rival, is said tohave reign- 
ed with as much pplicy , wisdom, andmagni* 
^cence, as any of his predecessors. Herewardedhis 
fillies toitlie full extent of his promise. He also gave 
Ihcm certain lai\d^ on each side of tlieNile, and ho- 
... * * . noured 
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ored them with the tuition of scTteral young 
yptians who were desirous of learning the 
^ek language. Herodotus informs us, that he 
ilt the southern portico to the temple of Vul- 
a, and raised a magnificent edifice for the re- 
ption of tlie god Apis. 

The partiality expressed by this monarch to- 
irds tibe foreigners who placed him on the 
rone was. so obnoxious to the Egyptians, that 
^o hundred thousand of tliem quitted his service 
onoe, and removed, in spite of every remon- 
rance, to tlie territories of Ethiopia. Psamme- 
jhusj however, contrived to repair this loss by 
jening his ports to all strangers, in opposition to 
e reserved maxims of his predecessors, and by 
itering into an advantageous alliance with the 
thenians and other Greek nations. After a 
jign of fifty-four years he died, and was buried 
i the 'temple of Minerva at Sais. He is cele- 
rated for the siege he laid to Azotus in Syria, 
^hich held out against the whole power of Egypt 
>r twenty-nine years ; and he is said to have 
een the first king who sent persons to discover 
iie springs of the Nile, and to have adopted a 
ingular experiment* in order to prove which 
(rat) the most ancient nation in the world. 

. • P^ammetichus, being anxious to prove whether |he 
Egyptians were in reality the most ancient nation upon e^h, 
aufed two rhiiJren born of poor parents to he brought upin a 
lovfl, tinder the tare of a shepherd, wha was to nourish nenj 
vith goats* mjlk, and to seclude them carefully fromivery 
)ther human bein^, that they might never have an opporuntty 
if hearing an artir.ulate sound. At the end of two y«rs, as 
:he shctjherJ wis one diy entering the hut to feed thpsefchi id- 
ten, they both entended their little, hands tow.ira him, 
crying out at the same time btckos bichos, 'they wAe inrj-. 

•diateFy 
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« Q On the decease ^f Psammetichtui/ 1li# 
616. sceptre devolved to his^ sdn Nechus, A 
prince: of a great and enterprising ge* 
plus, in the very Goramencenient of ht» reign, 
he attempted to cut a canal ^at might unite 
^e Red sea with fbe Nile ; but after miich exr 
petice and hboiir he was warned by an oracle 
to desist. Ha accordingly gave up his de- 
sign j biiilt a fleet of galleys in the northern 
sea, and another in the strt^tB of the Arabian 
gulph; and setot out some iof'the most expert 
Phoenician mfiripers, upon- a discovery . of tho 
African coasts. Nor was -ke only great at sea, 
J3Ut alsp fonnjdqble by land. The scripture ex- 
pressly sajFs, that he went out against the kipg of 
Assyria. In this expedition he was opposed by 
^osiah, who was mortally wounded in the yalley 
of Megiddo, after Nechus had in vain asserted 
that his arms were not taken up with the least 
design to do tliat prince any prejudice. The 
i:onqueror then proceeded to the banks of the 
, Euphrates, subdued the city of Carchemish, aiul 
at me expiration of three months, returned toward^ 
Egypt. Hearing that Jehoahaz had raised him? 
self tp the throne in Jerusalem:, he ordered him 
to appeaf before him at Riblah in Syria, where 
le loaded him witli chains, apd sent him prisoner 
into Egypt. He thAi visiled Jerusalem j made 
Eiiakim king over Judah, changing his name tq 
jje^oiakim, and imposing on him a tribute erf" one 
^tftt pf gold ^nd ^ liundrgd faleuts of sii\'erj 

snedkely taken tp court, that the king might hear them speak « 
and aHr much enquiry it was found th^t the Phrt/gitni^ caliea 
preadhy the mvnp of bcckos. The Egyptians were therefore 
f>bligcQ to resign the honour of anu^uity or rather pf priority 
U she Htfygians. 



i he becanto master of Judea and Syria; and, 

>niinenioration of hisigood fortune, he conse- i 

;d to Apollo the garments which he had worn 

is most splendid engagements. 

lis enjoyment of these new acquisitions was, 

ever, but of short duration; for in a few years 

vas shamefully defeated and stripped of all his 

essions in Syria and Judea by Nebuchadnez- 

king of Babylon, who undertook to drive the 
ptians from Carcheraish, and recover the Sy- 
i and Phoenician provinces. After this period, 

actions of Nechus gradually dwindled into 
curity, nor did he again attempt to quit the 
mdaries of his own kingdom. He died in tiie 
:eenth year of his reign, and left the kingdom 
tiis soil. 
Psamriiis held tlie Tegal dignity but for g ^ 

years ; and history contains nothing re- soo* 
jcting himworthy of mention, except that 
made an expedition into Etliiopia. During thig 
gn a splendid embassy was sent by the Eleans to 
ow whether the most sage Egyptians could dis- 
eer any defect in the Olytnpic games. The king 
cordingly called an assembly of the most judi- 
>us men in his dominions, who having heard 
. that could be said in favour oTthe institution ' 

id its regulations, asked the Eleans whether 
rangers and citizens were both admitted to con- 
nd at their games ; and on the Eleans replying 
at they were open to any one, the Egyptians 
ronounced their conduct erroneous, since it was 
atural they should favour their fellow-citizens 
lore than foreigners. 

Apties, the son of Psammis, and the Pharaoh 
lophra of holy writ, entered into a league with 

Zedekiah, 
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Zedekiah> king of Judah, against. the king of 
jBabylon. Abcmt two years after this transactton, 
which marked his accession, he led out act army 
to the relief of Jerusalem, then closely besieged 
by Nebuchadnezzar -, but finding, that the Baby- 
lonian resolved to give him batfle, he retreated 
hastily to his own country, and abandoned the 
Jews to the implacable fiiry of their enemy. To 
reward this breach of faith, Ezekiel predicted 
that tlie Egyptians should be confounded and 
desolate for forty years, and that they should gra- 
dually degenerate till they should have no power 
to elect a monarch of dieir own. The scripture 
speaks of Apries in very disadvantageous tejrms^ 
and finally threatens him with a violent deaths 
which was his fate. 

The fulfilment of these prophiecies and threat* 
enings are satisfactorily recorded, even by profanfy 
historians, who inforni us that Apries, in conse- 
quence of exposing the Egyptians to a dreadfiil 
defeat, by sending diem to d^ relief .of Andican« 
Jting of Lybia» caused an universal defection 
^motig his subjects ; • that in th^ hope of appeas-*. 
ing the disturbance bf the mediadon of his sup* 
posed friend Afiaasisi he furnished the rebels 
with a vajlant- leader *, whom they accordingly 

. f Dunng tbfise' ii^t^^iDfc commotioiis, Egypt was invaded 
l^y'Kebuch^nezziin who n)iserably harassed the couutry, and 
l«d great numbers oTits Inhabitants into captivity. At l.ngtht 
however, he came to an accon-iixiodatipn, with Atnasis, anif 
jqultted the kingddm with an immense h-'iotfy 'wbich had been 
promised him ^y the God of Israel, in thesa wi»ds« ^' Itfeba**' 
phadnezzar, king of Babylon, caused huarmy to serve a grcM 
service against Tyrus, yet had be no^vi(|g6s, uv his army, for 
Tyrus. Therefore, thus faith the Lord God. I will give the 
^nd of £^t/pt unto Nebudiadftet|(ar| king of p;^by!o&, afid it 
|ha)l |)e t^ wages fpi his arjny.*' 

Saluted 
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saluted king of Egypt 5 and that Apfies, being 
vanquwhed in a pitched battle near Memphisr; 
was taken captive by the usurper, who for some 
time treated him with great respect 5 but at length 
delivered him into the hands of the people, who 
immediately strangled iiim, and laid his body 
among his deceased ancestors^ in the temple of 
Minerva. 

Amasis is generally believed to have ^ ^ 
been of plebeian extraction, upon which 569J 
account he met with no respect from 
his subjects in the beginning of his reign. He, 
however, thought it most prudent to subdue 
their temper by an- artful mode of conduct^ 
and to conciliate their affections by gentieness 
and reason. He caused a golden cistern, in 
which he used to wash his feet, to be melted 
down and cast into a statfue, which by his 
express order was exposed to public adoration* 
The people hastened in crowds to perform their 
devotions before the new god, when the king in- 
formed them of the vile uses to which it had once 
. been applied, though it was now become an ob- 
ject of their worship. The application of this 
remark had the desired success, and tlie king was 
from that time treated with due veneration. He 
always attended closely to business, during the 
morning, and devoted the rest of the day to mirth 
' and conviviality : but as he sometimes carried his 
gaiety beyond due bounds, his friends assured him 
that he would infallibly render himself contemp- 
tible by the unsuitableness of his conduct : to 
which remonstrance he readily answered, that 
tlie mind of m^n required relaxation to preserve 
its energy ; and that it was as impossible to be 
always serious, as for a bow to continue always 
benty without sustaining a material injuiy* 

He 
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He built a magnificent portico to the temple of 
Minen^a at Sais 5 removed an edifice * consisting 
of one single stone^ from Elepliantiua to the same 
city 5 founded the great temple of Isis at Mem- 
phis ) and enriched the other celebrated temples 
with a profusion of gifts and ornaments. H« 
seems to have had a strong partiality for the 
Greeks, to whom he granted some important 
privileges 5 and gave free permission to settle ei- 
tlier in the famous mart of NaucratisJ, or upon 
the sea-coasts. So great was his fame for miyii- 
ficence and hums^nity, tliat when the Delphians 
endeavoured to raise a contribution towards the 
rebuilding of their temple, which had been de- 
stroyed by fire, he voluntarily gave tliem a thou- 
sand talents of alum. He made an alliance with 
the C)Tenians^ and married Ladice, the daughter 
of Critobolus. After tlie consummation of ius 
nuptials, he sent a gilded statue of Minerva and 
his own portrait to the city of Cyrene -, to the 
city of Lindus he presented two st6ne statues of 
tlie same goddess^ and to Samos he sent t\i'o 
wooden images of himself, which were seen 
standing several ages afterwards behind the gates 
of tlie great temple of Juno. To these piirticulars 
we may add, tliat he was the first prince whs 
conquered Cyprus, and extorted a tribute from its 
inhabitants. 

Hitherto we have spoken of Amasis as a great 
und happy monarchy but we are now obliged to 

* Two thousand mea were employed dudng the space of 
three yc^ars in transporting this extraordinaiy edifice, which 
measured twenty-one cubits in front, fourteen in depth, and 
eight hi height : the interior dimcntioni were eighteen cubits, 
twelve^ and five. 
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confess that his reigns howeiiQ&r glorious in some 
particulars, was mixed witli ignominy, and that his 
latter days w6re darkened by one of the most 
dreadful storms that ever thi'eatened the safety at 
Egypt. XenopLon assures us that Egypt was 
subdued by Cyrus 5 which must have be^ during 
this long reign. Herodotus assert^, that Amasis 
and Croesus were leagued together against Cyrus ; 
and it is well known that Nebuchadnezzar ^most 
ruined the whole kingdom } though no mention Ig 
made of this destruction by profane authors, who 
have either copied froo^ the ancient records of 
Egypt, or depended upon the oral traditions of the 
Egyptian priests, men who would naturally exert 
themselves to hide from every scrutinizing eye 
the foul dishonour of their nation. 

Amasis, having by some means exasperated 
Cambyses the Persian against him, was threatened 
with an invasion by tliat prince, immediately after 
the death of Cyrus. At the same time Phanes of 
Halicamassus^ commander of tli^ Grecian auxilia- 
ries in tlie pay of Amasis, quitted Egypt upon 
some, private disgust, and embarked for Persia. 
Amasis was justly alarmed at.tlie gathering cloudy 
and was perfecdy sensible how great a loss he 
must sustain in tlie defection of a man who> as a. 
valiant captain, a judicious counsellor, and ajper- 
son thoroughly acquainted with all state affairs, 
nought strengthen tiie hands of Cambyses, and fa* 
cilitate the destruction of Egypt. He therefore 
sent out a swift sailing galley to pursue the fugi« 
•live,, who was accordingly overtaken at Lycia ; 
'but having intoxicated lus guardj> he rendered 
abortive all the schemes of Amasis, and proceed^ 
without mc^estation to the court of Cambyses. 

About the same period of time Aoaasis, as if^ 
Vol. L Xf ' ~ deitined 
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destjhfed to involve himself in accumuliited mis- 
fortunes, reiJounceii the friendship and alliance 
which had formeily subsisted between him and 
Polycrates, the tyrant of Sartios. In dohseqneoce 
<jf this preposterous behaviour, Polycrates oflfered 
to assist Carabyses with a fleet of ships, in his pur- 
posed invasion. Thus we see the E,gyptian prinoi 
at once devoted to destruction by an implacable 
enemy, deserted in his utmost need by a valued 
blficer, and despised by the man with whom he 
had formerly lived in me most remarkable har- 
mony. Previous, however, to the commehcemeHt 
of tlie impending storm, Amasis paid the debt of 
iiature> in the forty-fotirth year of his reign 5 and 
left a distracted kingdom to his son. . 
g Q Psammenitus had scarcely assumed th6 
525/ ensigns of his new oiffice,^ when Cam<« 
byses appejired on the frontiers with g 
4)0weifui army. A body of forces was levied 
with all ' possible expedition, to elude the 
pressing danger 5 but the Persian laying siegR 
to Pelusium, made himself master of that Im^ 
j)ortartt city, without the least opposition from the 
Egyptian garrison, who durat not aim an offensive 
weapon at tlie enemy's army, lest they should in- 
jure Some of the dogs, cats, or other sacred animab 
which Cambyses had craftily placed before his 
troops. 

Immediately after the surrender of Pelusiiim, 
Psammenitus advanced to stop the progress of Ykk 
foe. Previous to the engagement, the Greeks who 
^rved under Psammenitus, anxious to estpres^dieii* 
indignation againsttheirfaithless coimtr)'man, Pba- 
nes brought his children into the camp, killed them 
4>efore their father's face, and drank ^eir blood iii 
jiresence of the two gornues. This barbarity roused 

the Persiaa fioldiers to v^ge^ce^ mi th^/ imme- 
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tely cqnjmenced their revenge with such fdry as 

>n put tlie Egyptian forces ta flight, and covere4 I 

t field with their dead bodies . Those who escaped \ 

5 slaughter fled to iyiemphi$i where they, soon 

er tore 9 Persian herald to pieces, and carried 

Umbs in a horrid^ triumph throygh the city, 
ley were, however, soon besieged by their inve- . 
ate foes, a;id c0mpell(jd to surrender at discre^ ^ 
n.: when their enormities were rewarded by the 
blic execution of tlie prime nobility, amo^g 
lom was the son of Psammenitus. The Egyp- 
n monarch himself was taken captive, but Cam- 
ses restored him to his liberty, and would pro- 
bly have entrustecl, him witli the administration 
affairs J but ihis usage ma<Je no impression on 
s vindictive spirit, which thirsted for revenge 
I the conqueror J he was therefore condemned 
drink bull's blood, and expired after a disma^ 
ign of six montlis, and a short captivity. 
Cambyses now proceeded to Sais, which was the 
urying-place of the Egyptian kihgs 5 and haying 
used the dead body of Amasis to be taken from 
e sepulchre, he exposed it to ^ a thousand iiidig- 
ties, and finally ordered it to be reduced to ashes, 
e afterwards pillaged and burnt the ThetJan 
piplesj Ijilled the god Apis with his own hand j 
id ordered the priests .to be severely whipped, 
hese severities nxade so strong and dreadful an 
ipression upon the minds of the wretched Egypi- 
ins, that tliey. afterwards regarded the Pelrsiaos 
ith the most irrec'oncileable aversiop. 

In the reign of Darius Hystaspis, thev brokp 
Lit into an open revolt, and remained in a- state ojf • 
sbellion against the Persians, till the second yea^ 
f Xerxes, when they were chastised for their pr&- 
jflfiptiojQ, and reduced to greater subjection than 

U a befprc'. 
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before, under one Achaemenes^ who was appointed 
their governor. 
« Q Their sufferings, howx^*er, seem rather 
450. to havp irritated tlian broken their spirit; 
as we find them revolting again, in the 
fiflh year of Artaxerxes Longimanus. At this 
period they persuaded Inarus, king of Lybia, 
to fill their vacant throne, and implored as- 
sistance from the Athenians, who embraced with 
eagerness this opportunity of driving the Per- 
sians from Egypt. These auxiliaries attacking 
the Persian fleet, took and destroyed fifty sail 
of their ships j and then sailing up the Nile, 
hastened to join the Egyptian and Lybian forces^ 
under the banner of Inarus. Having effected their 
purposed junction, they yentured to attack the 
Persian general, though his army consisted of three 
hundred thousand effective men; and their at^- 
tempt wTis crowned witli such success, that a. third 
part of the enemy were slain, together with the 
general himself, and the rest fled to Memphb, 
where they took refuge in the best fortified part 
of the city, called tlie White Wall. 

,The.Eg)''ptiuns, elated with this brilliant sue-" 
cess, now supposed that they had completely de« 
livered themselves and their posterity from th^ 
severity of tlieir oppressors : but, dt the end of 
three years, during which they had 'blocked up 
the Persians in the White Wall, they were en- 
gaged and defeated by Artabazus, governor, of Si- 
licia, apd Megabyzus, governor of Syria. Inarus 
was wounded in the engagement, but he retreat- 
ed with his Athenian allies, and the remnant of 
th(? Egyptian army to die city of Byblus, in the 
island of Prosopitis, where he sustained a siegQ 
of eighteen months duration. The majority of 
the Egyptians laid down their amis, and acknow* 
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dged the sovereignty of Artaxerxes j but Amyr- 
;us Fetreated with a body of men to the fen^ 
here he enjoyed his government for several years 
ithout molestation^ a$ the nature of the place 
(Cured him against all tfee attempts of the Per- 
ans.. 

Inarus an^ his adherents, in the mean time> 
ere fully occupied in defending themselves 
jainst the vigorous attacks of the enemy : but, 

lengtli, the latter having recourse to stratagem.*" 
'ained that branch of the Nile which contained' 
le Athenian fleet, and thus effected a passage to 
le island. Inarus and the Egyptians now sur* 
jndered themselves^ on condition of being secured 
I their lives y but the Athenians set their vessel 
a lire, and resolved to sell their lives at tlip 
rarest rate : the Persians, however, thought fy, 
r offer such terms as were accepted. At th(s 
incture, a fleet of Mty .Athenian ships appeared 
I the river, on behalf of the besieged j but ihey 
'ere. immediately destroyed by thfe Persians, and 
ith their destruction ended the war bet>^;eea 
larus king of Egypt, and Artaxerxes of Persia, 
nder whose government the Egyptians ever after 
;p:\ained quiet, a«d made no farther exertions for 
le recovery of their liberty. Sartamus was no^ 
ift a^* governor of Egypt, and Inarus was carried 
) Susa^ where, in violation of the Persian gene- 
ll's promise, he was. condemned to the igno- 
linious death of the cross. . 

Amyrtaeus, the Saite, still remained in possession 
f the marshy country j and in the fifteenth year 
f Artaxep^, was joined by an Athenian fleet of 
j^ty saji,. but notting worthy pf notice has trans- 
\x4i»,p Xfy^ pipejudlce of the Persians. 
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In tbe tenth year of Darius Nothus, the discoiv- 
tent of the Egyptians again burst through the bar- 
riers of restraint, and ttey revolted a third time 
from their detested conquerors. Amyrtaeus being 
apprised of their designs, was inspired with the 
most eptliusiastic ardour in behalf of his distressed 
countrymen; and rushing from his sequestered 
abode, put himself at the head of the rebels, and 
performed such prodigies of valour, as effectually 
drove tlie Persians beyond tlie frontiers, and left 
him monarch of the whole kingdom. 
. Elated with his glorious success, and burning 
with the desire of revenge, Amyrtaeus resolved to 
carry his arms into Phoenicia j that, in confederacy 
with the Arabians, he might drive the Persians 
from thence also. This expedition, however, 
proved unfortunate to tlie Egyptian, who was en-p 
gaged by Darius in person, and overthrown. 

Pausiris, the son of Amyrtaeus, was now elected 
to the throne of Egypt, with the consent of the 
Persians 5 by which means the Egyptians, though 
probably tributary, experienced some alleviation of 
their misfortunes^ under a governor of their own 
nation, 

Subsequent to this reign was that of Psarame'^ 
tichus, a barbarous and ungrateful prince, who, 
hearing that Tamus^ a Mempite by birth, had 
quitted the Persian service, and sailed for Egypt 
with his famSy and effects, fell upon hlro as an 
enemy; and caused him to be inhumanly mur^. 
deredwlth all his followers, that his treasures might 
J)e conveyed into the royal coffers. 

Nephereus, who next succeeded to the tiiraoe, 
sent a squadron of an hundred galltes to assist 
the I^pe^ssn^onians in their war a^ahut tbc^ Per« 
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ans, and supplied them with 000,000 bushels 
' corn, for the subsistence of their army; but 
ie> vessels which carried this vnluable present, 
ere all taken, by the Persian fket at Rhodes, and 
ever readied th« place of their destination. 
Acoxis, the successor of Nephereus, g ^ 
itered into a treaty against the Per- 398.' 
ans, witli tlie T}Tians, Barceans, Ara- . 
ians, and the king of Cyprus. About the 
ime time Gaus, the only survivor of the fa- 
lily of Tamus, who, like his father, had been 
romoted to tlie rank of admiral in Persia, quitted 
he service j and carrying with him a great part of 
he fleet and army, formed an alliance with the 
!)g}'ptians and Lacedaemonians. But soon after- 
vards Gaus was assassinated by sojpnie of his 
reacherous followers, and various other incidents 
conspired to set aside the designs which began to 
darm the Persian power. 

Thirty years after the accession of Amjrrtaens to 
he throne of Egypt, and the expulsion of the 
Persians, Artaxerxes Mnemon threatened th© 
Egyptians with a cruel war. Great preparations 
iverc accordingly made, and Acoris engaged a 
^eat number of mercenaries under the command 
o£ Chabrias the Athenian 5 but, previous to the 
commencement of hostilities. Aeons died and left 
Jie kingdom to his son. 

Psammuthis enjoyed thp regal dignity but one 
y^ear; and his actions seem to have been unim* 
portant, as they are pastied over in silence by his* 
fcorianS. 

Nepherotes liis successor, reigned but four 
months. Hq is called tl)^ last of the Mendesiaa 
Tzce. 

Ilie sreptre now devoh*ed to Nectanebis, who 
}n the ^tQQud }'ear of his reign^ was invaded by 



the Persian fleet and army. Owing, however, to 
the king's precautigns, and the mutual jealousies 
that subsisted between the Persian commanders, 
. the attempt of the enemy was rendered abortive ; 
and they were finally obliged to retreat, by the in- 
undation of the Nile. 

Five years after this event, Agesilaus, king of 
Sparta, visited Egypt in character of an ambas- 
sador, to request succours for the Lacedaemonians^ 
who' were severely distressed by the Thebans : 
and, in seven years after this embassy, Nectanebis 
died. 

Tacho$, the succeeding prince, collected all his 
forces, in order to frustrate tlie plans of his ambitious 
enemies, who had not yet relinquished their hope of 
reducing Eg>^pt. To strengthen himself the more 
effectually, he applied for succoiu' to the Lacedae- 
monians, who granted his request, and sent him 
a considerable number of troops under the com- 
mand of Agesilaus -, but Tachos conceiving a dis- 
advantageous idea of th^t monarch, violated his 
promise of appointing, him generalissimo of the 
forces, and slighted those counsels wliich might 
have preserved Egypt from destruction. Having 
joined his mercenaries and Egyptians together, he 
niarched imprudently towards Phoenicia, designing 
to attack the Persians iathat quarter; but, during 
his absence, the Egyptians snook off their alle- 
giatiGej( and placed his kinsman Nectanebis on, the 
throqe. Agesilaus cheerfully espoused the cause 
of the new moii^ch, in revenge for his imcivil 
treatment, and thus completed the riiin of Tachos; 
who flad through Arabia, and took re^pge beneath 
the Persian government. 

Nectanebis had scarcely obtained the crown» 
vhen.a. Meode^aa came forth with one hundred 
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ousand men to wrest the sceptre from his hands* 
ills rebellion increasing daily in strength, becams 
leiigtli so * formidable that the king was neces- 
^ated.to shut hitnself up in one of bis'towerSf- 
id endure a siege } till at length the besi^ers 
ere defeated by Agesilaus, who took the Mender* 
m prisoner, and ..established Nectanebis in the 
ill .possession of his dominions. 

In the twelfth 3rear of this reign, the Persians 
lade great preparations for the reduction of 
gypt} but tlie Sidonians and Phoenicians enter- 
ig into a confederacy with Nectanebis, farmed an 
icellent barrier to his kingdom, as it was impos* 
ble that the enemy should appmach without 
larchihg through Phoenicia. Upon this' account, 
levEgyptian prince detached a body of Greek 
lercenaries to join the allies ^ who, being ^n^* 
3uraged with the supply, expelled the Persians 
■om their territories, and were immediately aftec 
)ined by the Cypriots, in their struggle for cam- 
lete liberty. Darius Ochus being apprised of 
lese particulars, resolved to put Mmself at the 
e^d of his forces, and to inflict a seirere chas« 
sement upon the unruly Egyptians; a aesign 
/hidi was approved and forwarded by Mentor 
le Rhodian, who was perfecdy acquainted with 
[le concerns of Egypt. 

Nectanebis, in the mean-time, assembled an 
rmy of one hundred thousand men, consisting 
f forty thousand mercenaries, and the restEgyp- 

* Th/t rebellion might have been easily crushed in its com- 
)encen)ent, if the advice of Agetilaus had been followed ; but 
lectanebis, &up|>osing the Lacedsnnonian would betray him at 
e had betrayed Tachos, acted diametrically opposite to hit 
irections, till ^e urgency of his affairs convinced him of h;s 
rri)r, and induced him to lt$vi the management of the war to 
is jealous ally. , ' 
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tiani ; but tbey did not altogethei? amcmst to « 
third part of the* PerBian troops. With soms-of 
them he guarded the passes tlirough which, tlie ene- 
my must approach^ and the others were appointed 
to garrison the frdndec towns. Darius, on tfitf 
ether h^nd, detached three bodies fcom his army. 
The first^ commanded by Lacliaces the Theban, 
sat down before ' Pelusium : th& seciond, wider 
^sn conimand jo£ Nicostratus die Argive, sailed up 
the NUe in a squadron of , the Persian fleet, uid 
landing at a convenient i^iace formed a string en<» 
campment in the heart of the country; and' ths 
iinxd remained under the command (^Mentor, in 
ex^cta^ion oEz favouis^le oppovtuiut)'. for theii 
incursion. 

The whole kingdom being justly alama^ed at the 
portion of Nicostratus, all the neighbouring gar- 
risons undertook to force him ftom his entrench* 
ments ; but after a long and well dispufed combat, 
the Egyptians were utterly m'erthrown and dis* 
persed. Uppn the news of this' defeat, Nectane* 
• bis abandoned the passes and marched hastily ta 
the capital, which he supposed Nicostratus woold 
aissault with his victorious fieet and army. This 
removal cohipleted his ruin, as tlie Greek garvison 
stPelusium immediately surrendered to Lachases, 
upon condition that they and their eifects should 
be conveyed in safety to Greece : and Mentor the 
Bhodian, entering the country, a&med publicly 
that Darius^ wcttdd receive with'clemency all who 
submitted, but take the most ample vengeance on 
all who presumed any longer to oppose him. The 
Egyptians and Egyptian Greeks immediately strove 
which should make the most ready submission ; 
and Nectanebis, thus driven to -despair, lied with 
his treasures into Ethiopia^ from whence he never 
litten^pted ta return. 

From 



Froii^ 'this tifxie Egypt was a proVinco of g c 
Persia, till that monarchy was subverted | 550' 
and ^Alexander the Great was received 
with^ open arms by' tiie Egyptians, as their d«» 
livers from the Persian tyranny. 



THE HISTORY OF EGYPT, TKO^ Trffi FOUNDA- 
TION OF THE FIRST MONARCHY, »Y PTO- 
tOMY SOTER, TQ ITS REDUCTION • INTO A 
ROWAN PROVrNCEl > 

tiTPON the division of the Macedoniati empire, 
^ after the death of Aleikander^ Ptolemy * La- 
vas was im'ested withi tlie gbvernmebt * of 
Bgypt, Libya, and part of Arabia; provinces 
wnidi )x& retained during his life, and trains^- 
ButtAd, u ith soife new acqufeitioni, as anbe^ 

* HtstorlsiM dtfFer materially is ih^tx astcftrons respectiiig 
tbe extraction of this prince j some affirming that he was a na- 
tive of'EdTidea, a ^itiaH place in the prdvince of Mygdenia, 'and 
that he yns called LagideS) m t^ son of tagna, thoo^gh he wm 
€omftt6n\y believed to be an illegitimate soo df fcin^ f*hilip ; 
ocbets supposing him to have been of the royal iamily of Ma* 
cedon, not by the lather, but Ms moeher Arsinoe, who visas 
jnearly related to Philip ; and othirs assuring us tha; he was 4}f- 
-a mean descent, and that he served in the Macedbtuan army . 
at a commbn soldier, till his gallant behaviour iAdu(*ed Ale'x- 
' ander to honour hiin* with a chief eoumand. Ptolemy bfanself - 
•eema to have preferittd the A«ne of Ugidcs to any Matr ap- 
pellation, as he' trahsinitted k to all his dtfteendaMs j and 
Epiphanius tells U8, that he jiistituc<Kd a riiUitaiy order in' honour 
of his 6ther, calling it from his name Lateibn. Bot what- 
everSvis his fcial extrdcttoA, it is certain that he was equally 
beloved by Alexander, atd'tl«^&#tny. f «id tlMhe antieoU'lai^ 
f iv«n him i most cMrtordinary characcfr. 
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reditary kingdom to his descendants. He chose 
tKe city of Alexandria for the usnal place of 
his residence^ and granted many privileges to all 
persons who settled there> whether Greeks^ Jews, • 
9r Egyptians ; in consequence of whidi it became 
one of the most wealthy andjpopulous cities of the 
world. Hence it is called by the ancients the 
seconclimetropolisof the world, the city of cities^ 
the queen of the east, a second Rome, &c. 
jj Q Though Ptolemy exercised the regal 
304.* authority, from the time of his appoint- 
ment to the government he did not as- 
sume the title of king, till he found himself 
firmly settled in his new dignity, after the un- 
Buccessfiil attempts of Antigohus and Dem^ 
triusi which were relinquished- nineteen years 
after the death of Alexander. From this time 
he reigned twenty years, agreeable to Pto- 
lemy's canon, and these with tke nineteen as* 
cribed by that writer td Philip, and- Alexander 
iBgus, make up the thirty nine years, which other 
auuors suppose Ptolemy Lagus or Soter * to have 

* This name wm first given t« Ptolemy Lagos by the Rho» 
diaot on the fgHowing occasieo.—- Antigonus havSag projected 
the teisure h( the itland of Cyimu, which was then held by 
Ptolemy, demanded a tquadron of thips from the Rhodgnt ht 
the acconjplithnient of his purpose ; but as those isUaders wcse 
sensible ot the great advanuge which iclblted from their trade 
with £gypt« they refused to enter into any injures that ap> 
peared inimical to the interest of Ptolemy. Antigoous, in to* 
vengoi lent his son Demetrius with a powerful fleet and army to 
seduce their island $ but Ptolemy afforded luch tuccoun to the 
besieged duriog the space of a whole year» that Demetrius wia 
«bUgfldtoconi'l«dea peace upoahoOQurable terms j and the 
Jlhodian^ in testiinoov of gcatitude, consecrated a grove to 
Ptolemy* and decited that be thooM be honoured with the 
name of S<»tet or Saviaart ia CQMBcmoittioB of their happy 
dtlirfnoce* 

. leigodl 



rned sdone. ' Fbr^ iti the- fortieth yiear of hi§ 
pi be placed Ptolemy 'Philadelphus on the 
one, declaring him his partner and successor to 

kingdom after his death. 
[a this year, whkh was the first of the 
idred and twenty-fourth olympiad, was finish- 

the .^unous tower in the island of Pharos^ 
deed, in a former chapter 3^ and the image 

Serapis was brought to Alexandria, after 
>leniy had for three successive, years request- 
it of the king of Pontus without . effect. Of 
s deity we have the following account from 
3 ancients. " While Ptolemy Soter was cm- 
ayed in fortifying and embellishing the city of 
LeKandria, a young- man of uncommon beauty 
id stature appeared to him in his sleep, admo* 
shing him to send immediately to Pontus for his 
atue, and assuringhim that the city and kingdom 
hi^.h entertained it should become glorious and 
jwerful. Ptolemy, struck with the singularity 
: this vision, discovered it to the Egyptian priests^ 
hose profession related, in a gi^at measure, to 
lings of this nature. But as they acknowledged 
leir ignorance of Pontus^and all foreign countries., 
le king had recourse to an Athenian, who at 
biat time had the adminii»tration of sacred affairs 
a Alexandria. From this person he learned that 
lear the city of Sinope in Pontus, stood a temple 
;reatly resorted to by the natives, aiid consecrated 
o the infernal Jupiter, near whose statue stood 
hat of a woman, commonly supposed to be Pro- 
lerpine. Ptplemy, however, being occupied w'uti 
other affairs^ neglected to send in quest of thk 
deityr till the same vision appearing to htm agaiti* 
threatened lum with inevitable destruction if he 
neglected any longer the advice thai bad been' 
' V0J..I. ^ given 



^iven hkii« In conaequeno^ of thb tfateat, 
bass^dors were immediateljr disjuttched wtdi a 
|)irofuskm of rich presents, to Scjdrotheiais, \ang 
of Pontus,to try whether they could p^suade kim 
t(> relinquish the image. Ibey were commanded to 
tiake&elphos in their way, that the^ might <soBsuft 
(he oracle of the Pythian Apollo. This they did* 
and lieceived^nans wer from the god, which imptoFt** 
ed that they should proceed and cany home the Im- 
;age of his father, hut leave behmd that of hissislfir. 

' £hcouraged by this unequivocalrq>ly,they,piooeed^ 
«dto Sinope, presented the king with the gifts of 
i^tol^jmy^ and explained die nature of their eiiaiid. 
Scydrothemis received them graciously^ and 
would cbeerfally liave complied with their le- 
quests hud he -not been deterred by the meoaeeB 
iof die populace^ who would by no nieans subnut 
to the removal of their statue. In this negocta- 
^tlon three years were spent, during wluch time 
^veral ambassadors were sent from Eg)^ widi 
fresh presents for the king of Pontus, and hk 
^favourites; till at length Scydro them is^ being warn* 

. ^ by a dreadful vision no longer to retard the 
-acc€5thpli6hment of the deity's pleasure, yielded to 
ithe WTslies of Ptolemy, and sent the ixiiage by mm 
to Alexandria, where a teiK^dotTwas erected far 
its reception, which is said to have surpassed aB 
other edifices in beauty and niagni£cence, except 
the Capitol at Rome. 

FtoleiiAy Soter possessing a considerable shase 
of erudition, as appears from his history <^Akx- 

\ ander, which was greatly^steemed by the ancients, 

fotmided at Atexafidria an academy, or society of 

•learttedmen, who devoted their time to the studf 

«f phik>8cpMy^ and all othei sciences* For thq uae 
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iC)$«^p«iBOtu, be- made^ colldctioft o^ <^oi€^ 
IS, which gradually increased under his sue- 
Mrs to the finest library in the world. At th«^ 
h of Ptotemy Philadelphus> it co^ntair^ed . noi 
tl^aQ # buodred.thous^d volumes J and it 
af^ennrards enlarged tiU the number of book^ 
anted to seven hmidred tliousand. In the 
whicb Julius Caesar waged with the i^bab^ 
& of Alexandr^^ the HV^st considerable part 
.ii{» library was unfortunately reduced to ashes* 
as two separate buildings were erected ibr the 
e purpe![e« tlifee hundred thou5ajQ4 voljaoset 
remaufied in; the Serapemai where we inian 
> Cleopatra deposited the twQ bujiidEed Uipu^ 
i volumes of. tl)e Per^noeanlitNrary^. which sh^ 
jived as a present irpm Marc. Antopy. This, 
h other additions^ rendered, the new library: 
re considerable than tlie former i and though 
ras repeatedly plundered dpnngtbe.reyc^ution^ 
t; occurred in the Bom^n empire, yet it was 
sta»tly replenished with books q€ the utmost 
w, and retsuned its inconiparablp celebrity till 
raa Snally destroyed, by the orders of an igno- 
ttaod entliUi^iastic caliph^ who^ absurd religion 
pired him with an unconquerable aversion to 
!fatttFe> truth) and politeness. • The museum « 
lated in that quarter of the city called theBru- 
iQH> .j^tQod after the destruction, of the library, 
i lasted till the war of the emperor Aurelian 
th the Alexandrians. Strabo, speaking of thi^ 
iseum, says that it was aspacious ediiice adjfoin-i 
I the royal palace and fronting the harlplour y 
Jt it was surrounded by a portico, where the 
ilosophers walked and conversed together i an<} 
Jt it was originally endowed with large reve- 
t^) This institution seems to have been of a 
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simHar nattire with the.coUeges of Europe; and 
as we are indebted to tiiese for the great men 
they have given to the worid> so did Alexandria 
owe to its museum many writei^ of sound learn- 
ing and reputation, as Origen^ Athana$ius^ Qe- 
n^ns, Alexandrinus> &c. 

Plutardi informs us that the celebrated Deme* 
trtus Phalereus was the first who proposed th^ 
founding both of the museum and the library^ and 
that Ptolemy cheerfully emlxaced the proposal, 
as b^ng suggested by a man who was equa% 
eminent for his learnings and other excellent 
qualifications. When the king had approved of 
this advice, and taken proper measures for pro*- 
cubing books of the greatest value, the judidous 
projector was^charged with the care of the collec- 
tion; and Ptolemy found in his new institution 
dn ample ftmd of pleasure and diversion, highly 
suitable to the tastft of a prince, who^'as eminent 
for his own literature, and justly renowned for 
his encouragement of it in others. 
2, Q Towards the close of the second year 
^4.' of Phiiadelphus, his father Ptolemy Soter, 
expired in the eighty-fourth year of hi* 
age, and the forty*first of his reign. He wai 
indisputably the best prince of his race, and 
left beliind him an illustrious example of pru- 
dence, justice, and clemency, which r/>no of 
his successors attempted to imitate. He re* 
tained the same unaffected ease and simpli* 
city f>£ manners in his royal dignity, as he had 
9hown while in a private station. He did not 
think himself degraded by conversing with the 
meanest of his subjects : the objects of oppression 
had at all times a free access to his person, and the 
injured party might safely look up to him for le- 
«tress, ^4 future protection. When he gave a 

public 



rfic eBtertaioasi^Dt, hje thought it no disparage* 
at to borrow >p]ate of bb friend^^ having ko 
Ee of his o>ft'n thaia wa^ absolutely requisite for 
commoh use ; and when his courtiers observed 
t a monarch should be better provided, herea- 
^ aaawered, tliat the true magnificence of a 
g consisted in his enriching others^ rather thaQ 
jkseu. 

'tolemy ha^ four wives, viz. Artonis, Thais, 
rydice, and Berenice. By the third of these 
meji he had Ptolemy Ceraunus, or the Thun- 
er, who being the eldest of the male issue, was 
fact the rightful heir to the crown ; but Bere-- 
e ^, whose w\t and beauty had gained an entire 
endancy over her roy^ consort, prevailed upon 
n to exclude Ceraunus from the succession^ ' 
i to settle it upon her children ; in consequence 
which, he resolved to share the throne in his 
j-time with her son Philadelphu^, to preven^t 
5 wars that might otljerwise arise between the 
)lbers, after his decease. He had also issue by 
other wives, Lenticus,Lagus, Irene, Ftolemais> 
diLysandra. 

Ceraunus fbding himself disappointed in his 
pectations, quitted Egypt, and fled to the court 
Sekucus Nicanor, where he was received in 
e most afiectipnate manner, and entertained 
kth unbounded hospitality: yet the un^^fu^ 
Evtch conspired against his beibefactor, mad 
sackeioosiy murdered hic(k. He now seized the 
ngdoKi£Ef Maced<Hi, which Seleucus had ro- 
tnUy wrested from Lysimachus; but as he 
iui4 not -expect to enjoy these dpmlnioos in 

* Serenice is said t^ lave bovne four childran to I^oleny 
Hcr, ¥i4. fblladelphiu^ Argjeus, .PhUotcra^ ioti Ax>l9oe. 
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peace while the queen and children of Lysimaciraf 
A^^ere alive, he formed the horrid resolution of 
putting them to deatli, in order to free hinisdf 
from any apprehensions on their account. 

Arsinoe, the widow of Lysimachtis^ though half 
sister to the usurper^ was well acquainted with 
his cruel temper; and had therefore prudently 
absconded with her children^ on the death of 
Seleucus. Ceraunus however resolved that his 
prey should not escape him 5 and therefore feign- 
ing a passion for Arsinoe^ he ofiEered to espouse 
her, and to adopt her two children as his own. 
This proposal was at lirst rejected, through dread 
of some unhappy consequence ; but Ceraunus, to 
obviate all suspicion, repaired to a temple which 
the Macedonians held in the highest veneration, 
and there protested before the statues of the Gods 
and the friends of Arsinoe, that he entertained 
no thought inimical to the welfare of hb sister 
and her children. After these solemn protest 
tations, the projected marriage was /Celebrated 
with all possible magnificence. Ceraunus crowned 
his sister, with the utmost apparent afiection, io 
the presence of the whole army, and the royal pair 
made the most pompous entry into tlie city of Cas* 
Bandria, whither the king was invited by his de- 
luded bride. The houses of every descriptioa 
were superbly decorated, the streets ware crowd- 
ed with multitudes of people who came in their 
best apparel^ to congratulate tlieir new sovereign 
on his accession to the throne y the two sons of 
Arsinoe, viz. Lysimachus and Philip marched oat 
of the city to meet thei|: &ther*in-law, who em- 
braced them with all seeming tenderness } and 
Ceraunus together with Arsinoe was put io full 
possession of the citadel. But now the incooi^ 
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parable traitor, having fdlly attained his ends, 
threw off the mask ; caused the yoling princes to - 
be assassinate in the very bosom of their distracted 
mothes' ; and stripping her of all her possessions, 
banished her into Samothrace, with only two wo- 
men to attend her. Such diabolical actions might 
be naturally supposed to incur a dreadful tetribu* 
tioti, and we accordingly find tliat this monster 
of cruelty was taken prisoner, the very next year, 
by the Gauls, and literally torn to pieces. While 
we contemplate with horror the matchless bar«» 
barity of this man^ we must of necessity applaud 
the prudence of Ptolemy Soter, who^ exploded 
him from' the throne of Egypt, .as that prince wa^ 
certainly acquainted with his brutal disposition, 

Ptolemy Philadelphus becoming, by tlie ^ ^ 
death of his father, sole master ef Egypt, 284. 
and itB dependencies, determined to re- 
renge himself upon Demetrius Plialereus, for the 
honest advice \^kich, that able counsellor had 
given to Soter, respecting the disposal of hit 
crown; and he accordingly sent him Under a 
strong guard to a remote fortress, whefe he was 
to remain in close confinement, till the king 
should resolve on the nature of his pvinishment n 
but in the mean*time the accidental bite of an 
asp terminated the lifo and sufferings of the iUus* 
trious prisoner, whose uncommon virtues and 
abilities merited a better fate. 

After the death of Ceraunus, Arsinoe quitted 
the place of her banishment, and hastened to the 
court of her brother Philadelphus, who being 
struck with her charms, exalted her to the parti- 
cipation of his throne, after he had divorced 
another woman of the same name, whom he hadl: 
espoused on his acceselon to the Quos^rn^,, but 
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whose jealousy prompted her to some txeasooabte 
designs. On the discovery ,of thejdot, all the 
other conspirators were executed ; and the queen 
was confined for life to a province of Upper 
Egypt, bordering upon Ethiopia. 

Pyrrhusjking of Epirus, havingbeen defeated m 
Italy, by tlie Romans, after a six year* war, and 
driven disgracefully into his own country, Ptolemy 
^iladelphus was anxious to form an alliance with 
the conquerors, whose name began to be highly 
ce)ebrated among foreign nations; and he accoid* 
iiigly sent ambs^sadors to Rome for that porpose« 
This being the first time that any £g)'ptiaa had 
visited Rome, the senate was greatly delighted ta 
see foreigtiers come from such a distance to solicil 
the friendship of their republic, whose dominions 
were at present confined within a narrow com* 
pass. They immediately dispatched four ambas« 
sadors to Egypt, who noet with a recepticm at 
Ptoiemy*s court suitable to tbplr rank, and 
worthy the magnificence of an Egyptian monarch. 
At a splendid entertainment given by the king, 
each €^ them was presented with a crown of gold^ 
which they Teadity accepted y but the very next 
morning they placed them on the statues of 
Ptolemy, which were erected in the city. This 
contempt of wealth established the reputation of 
the Romans in Egypt, but the king would not 
suffer them to depart without some other tokens 
oi' his royal favour towards their republic dnd 
themselves ; however they showed the same dis» 
intexestedness on their return, as they deposited 
all their preeents in the public treasury, before 
they gave an account of their embassy to the 
tienate. 

iknfigoiiiu Goiuitns^ king of S(bcedos> havinf 
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iWil^ed himself very formidable to tht Grecian 
states, after the deatli of Pyrrhus, the Athenians 
and Lacedaemonians entered into a confederacy 
against him, and persnaded Ptolemy to unite in 
their measures. The' Eg}'ptian monarch accord- 
ingly sent a fleet, under the command of Patro^ 
elus, . to relieve the ' city of Athens, which Anti- 
gonus had besieged ; but in con8e(]uence of a mis* 
iQnderstanding between the commanders, Anti« 
gonus proved victorious 5 and PatrocKis was cpm- 
pe8ed, for want of provisions, to sail hack into 
Kgypt, without effecting his purpose. Happening' 
to touch at Caunus in bis passage he met with the 
.poet Sotades, who bad fled from Alexandria to 
avoid the vengeance of Ptolemy, against whom he 
liad written^ sharp and scandalous satire. Patro- 
chis, thinking that lie had now an excellent op- 
^rtuntty of recommending himself to his master*^ 
favour, caused the poet, who was eqeally famous 
for the unbounded license of his muse and be-- 
bavk)Qr, to be wrapped up in a sheet of lead, and 
llfrown into the sea. 

Ptdemy who bad for a lc«ig time en- p ^^ 
joyed the sweets of domestic tranquillity 255.* 
was at length unexpectedly alarmed by tlie 
fe^'olt of Magas, who had been hitherto regarded 
as one of the king's most faithful friends. This 
man was the son of Berenice, by a Macedonian 
officer, pre\ious to her' marriage with Ptolemy 
Soter, and in consequence of her ascendency over 
tlie mind of her royal consort, she had obtained 
for this son the government of Lybia and 
Ciyrene. Magas having strengthened himself ia 
these provinces by long possession, and an ad- 
vantageous marriage with ^ princess, of Syria, be« 
gan to |ive the reins to his ambition, aud actually 
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formed: the design .of <)rivii»g hit brother ftQB^.t^ 
kmgdoiQv With thb d^^igQj h^iogrched at tli» 
'head of a numecoua amijs towards tha capitalj aodi 
obtained, possession of • Pai%tonion in his wajF> 
* thither^, bfit upon intedligence that the Manna* 
rides had revolted from buun he ahandooed his es-r 
terprizeand Tcturijed home. The king, who wa» 
tlien with a great body^ of troops on the/rontitts». 
had Si £E»'otprable c^poiftunlty of cutting off tii» 
rebeU, by falling upon then» in the. rear') but bm 
was prevented from embracing it by a similar xe- 
volt among the Gaulsy. whiQO^.hi^ had taken-inlia^ 
his service^ and who had dqw resoh^d to seizes 
the tlirone for themselves. To obviat Jiis dan- 
ger, he hastened back i|ito £gypt> and shut vip 
the cons^rators so eftctuaUy in an island of the 
Nile, that they aU per)$hed» either by £imine or 
the sword. M£^s, after quelling the tfoubk» 
which demanded his attendance at home, r^iew- 
ed his def^gns upon £gypt>; and. prevailed on An* 
tSochus Soter his ^^er^in-law, to invade the 
country on onis side, while he shouid m^ke ai^ 
incursion on the other. T^ese. measures were 
however frustrated, as Ptolemy^ who received pn* 
vate intelligence of all hi3 motions, sent fbroet 
into all the maritime provinces of Syna, whicl^ 
committed such devastations as obliged Antiochut 
to relinquish his engagement, and Magas thoi^ht 
it most advisable to withdraw his pretensions* 

Ptolemy now began to turn his thoughts to 
the advancement of his people's prosperity; and 
to thiff end he resolved to draw to £gypt all tbe 
trade of the east, whi^h the Tyrians had till thie 
time carried on by sea to Elath, and from thenoe 
by tlie way of Rhinocorura to Tyre. To efr* 
&ct this important deaH^n, Ptolemy built ^ 
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t7 on 1i«e ^western ;9tde of the Red ^sea^ from 
tience heaent oiat hh fleets to all the 'counti^ies 
bother the Tynans resorted with their merchaiK 
)e firbm Eladi ; but finding that die Red sea^ 
wards the bottom^ ^w^as «KtremeIy d^irgerous^ on 
cocmt of its .numerous .'shelves and rocks ^ he 
insftRTed the trade to'^e city of Myas-Hormos, 
ar the frontiers oi ^Ethiopia. To this place all . 
Q commodities of the different nations were 
nveyed by sea, and from thence they were car- 
:d on camels to Coptus on the Nile, where they 
2ce again &hi{^)ed for Alexandria^ and dispersed 
)m that city all over the west, m exchange for 
e goods that were aflerwards expoi^ted to tlie 
St. By these, means Alexandria became tlie 
ief .mart of all the trade -that subsisted, between 
e eastern and' western countries, and continued 
he the .g;reatest emporium of the world fctr 
iwards of one thousand seven hundred ^yeaci, 
1 a passage was; found out by the Cape of Good 
ope. But as the road from Coptus to the lied 
a lay across the deserts, where travellers were 
lUally distressed fbr lodging and water, the king 
used a canal to be opened alon^ the great road, 
hickt was ^Ued by tiie water of the Nile, and 
»rdered with houses at suitable distances, wheie 
Lssengers might find repose and necessary jps- 
sshments« PtoLwy xilso provided for the sitcu- 
Ly of his trading subjects, by iittiQg out two 
)werful fleets, one of which he ^pt in the 
ed sea, and the other in the Meditefvanean. 
^ith these ^eets he e£fbctuallyxiiaintaitied his 
^mmerce, and^keptmost cf the manthne pro- 
nces of Asb Mmor in subjection. 
Magas, Ktng of Cyrene and Lybia, expteised.*^ 
uixtt ia tlidiatter pat of iiiftrqgt^ iOf csQtfi{K&ingr 
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all difFerences with Ptolemy j and, in order to effect 
a complete reconciliation^ he proposed a mazriagie 
between his brother's ddest son and his own 
daughter, promising to give the latter ail his do- 
minions by way of dowry. This proposal was 
accepted at the cotyrt <£ Egypt* and peace, was 
concluded upon these terms; but Magas dying 
before the celebration of the nuptials, his wiio 
Apamea, used her utmost endeavours to break of 
the match 5 her attempts were, hoU^ever, uhsuc-* 
cessful, and only served to kindle the fiames of 
war between Ptpiemy and her brother Antiochus 
Theus, king of Syria. 

Kotwithstanding the labours and, inquietudes 
occasioned by this war, Ptolemy did not relinquish 
his search for books wherewith to enrich his li- 
brary, and for paintings and drawings, of which 
ht was a great admirer. Aratus, the Sicyonian, 
being /employed' to collect pictures from Greece, 
conciliate the king's favour, by this senice; to 
such a degree, that Ptolemy regarded him as one 
of his dearest friends) and presented him with an 
hundred and lifty talents for the restoration of 
peace and liberty to his native city. 
. .Ajtttiochus, in consequence of various revdu- 
tiocis in the east, was induced to terminate the 
war which had been carried on' for a considerable 
length of time between himself and the king of 
Egypt. One of the conditions of the peace stipu- 
lated, that Antiochus should divorce Laodice, 
espouse Berenice the daughter of Ptolemy^ and 
'<6ettlewthe crown upon the male issue of that mar- 
riage^ from whence we may naturally suppose 
that the Egyptian arm^ had been^ pec\]diarly sue- 
c^fiil. 

Ptolemy^ being a curious coUeotor of books, 
I paiutiugs. 
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» paititiQgs> and statdesi observed, while he was in 
Syria, an image of DIan&j which peculiarly ex- 
cited his admiration; he therefore prevailed on 
Antiochus for its removal into Egypt; but his 
queen Arsinoe being seized with a dangerous ill* 
ness soon afterwards, dreamed tliat her distemper 
resulted from the conduct of Ptolemy with respect 
to'thj^ statue. The king immediately sent it 
back to the Syrian temple, ac(^ompanied with a 
profusion of ptesentsand sacrifices, to appease the 
^nger of the goddess; but the queen*s distemper 
was so far from abating that she soon died^ leaving 
her consort under the greatest affiiction for her 
loss; for though' she was considerably older than 
him, yet he preierv<^d an inexpressible aifectlon ' 
for her to the last, and end^voured to perpetuate 
her memory, after her docease, by erecting obe- 
lisks and other monuments to her honour, and by 
calling some of the new dties after her name. 

The kingdid not long survive this severe ^ q 
affliction, but gradually sunk into a Ian* gi^/ 
giilshing difltemper, which put an end to 
his life in the iixty-third year of his age, and the 
fortieth of Jiis reign. He left behind him two 
sons and a daughter^ whom he had by his first 
wife, the daughter of Lysimachus. . Ptolemy 
Buei^es, his eldest son, succeeded to the throne ; 
L3^imachus (so named from his grandfather by 
the molher*s side) was put to death for engaging 
in a rebdlidH^ "and Berenice was married to the 
king of Syri9f as has been already related. 

With respect to the character of Ptolemy Phila* 
delphus, we cannot propose it as a model worthy 
of royal imitation; as his numerous good quali- 
dft were counterbalanced by his faults. The 
^ommencenient of his reign was dishonoured by 
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a despicable resentment against a man of uncom- 
mon merit, whose onlyofence consisted iii:hav- 
ing given ^uch advice as was 8fiic4y consonant 
.^ith the laws of justice and equity. .He caused 
two bf his brothers to be put to death from motives 
of jealousy* -He was greatly addicted to effe- 
minate pleasures 5 and paid so little attention to 
military discipline, that the. anny was utterly unfit 
for action at the time of his. death. Yet, on the 
other hciid, he was a zealous patron of literature, 
an industrious collector of bool^s, and the man td 
whom we owe the Greek translation of the scrip- 
tures, -commonly called the Septuagint. 

Though this prince wa*-. exteemely fond of 
scientiiic^iidies, he did not AU0er them tp engross 
his -whole time or attention, but applieid himsdf 
wit]) unremittii^ industry to the business of the 
state, and to such projects as seeBEied most likelj 
to ensure the wealth and felicity of his subjects. 
By tills Jaudable conduct he enticed such multi- 
tudes of foreigners to settle in his dominions, that 
he is said to have possessed thirty-^three thousaxui 
: three hundred and thirty-nine populous cities. 
Cou^jcious that the real power of a monarch cod- 
sists.itx the number and riches of his ^people, he 
puiBued his measures with 6rmness, and yielded 
to no discouragement of trouble or eKpence. He 
founded an incredible nittnber of cities, and re- 
paired others, grandng many important privilege 
to all who settled m them without exception. 
Notwithstanding the gr<Mit expeqee jbe nanat haf e 
been at in maintaining two great Seets^ an army 
c^ two hundred thousand SK>t» forty thousand 
horse, two thousand chariots of war, and three 
hundred ele^amts,' the Alei^ndrian annory con- 
taH^l^ ihil^iuiftdf^^tbaiMQd mils 4ft armour, 
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etigtnes, implements, &c., and the library, mu- 
$mm\t £rc., he left in his treasui^^ seven hundred 
Mid- fifty thousand Egyptian talents. Athenaeus 
therefore justly calls him the Aiost wealthy prince 
of the age; and Appian observes, that *' bs. bo 
was the xtiost magnificent of kings in the distari' 
button of his money, so he was the most skilful 
and industrious in raising it. 

Ptolemy, his eldest son, had no sooner ^ ^ 
ot)tained the crown than he engaged in. a 246.' 
ti^r with- the king of Syria, from whose 
dominions he brought two thousand five hundeed' 
pictures sid statues^ among- which were many 
of the idols fbrmefly carried ffom £gypt by Cam- 
b3r8^. Ishese were restored to their ancient tern* 
" pies by the king, wha was accordingly honoured 
by his subjects with the glorious appellation of 
Euergetes, or die Beneficent. In this expedition 
he is said to have made himself master of all the 
countries that lie between Mount Taums and tlie 
confines of India. On his return he passed through 
Jerusalem, dnd made a solemn acknowledgement 
for his conquest over Syria, by offering many sa-* 
orifices to the God of Israd. It is highly probable 
that he had seen the prophecies of Daniel, and 
that he concluded from thence who was the real 
author of his signal victories. 

Subsequent to the conclusion of peace, Euer- 
getes seems to have devoted the greatest part of 
his time' to the cultivation of the sciences, and the 
improvement of the Alexandriaii library. He dis- 
patched persons of eminence into foreign countries' 
to purchase valuable books at any rate, and in- 
vited JSratosthenes, the Cyrenian> from Athens, to 
take charge of the library. 

The tribute of the. Jews having been withheld 
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for a considerable time from Ptolcfiiy, by the 
covetous disposition of Onias, the higb priest, a 
courtier was dispatdied from Alexandria to demand 
the arrears, and to ihform the citi^ns c^ Jerusa* 
Icro, that if they presumed to delay the remittance., 
a body of troops would be immediately sent into 
Judea, with free permission to disperse the inha- 
bitants, and to divide the country among them* 
selves. This message was no aooner made public 
at Jerusalem than the whole city was thrown into 
tfie utmost consternation, as not Imowing how 
to divert the effects of the king's anger. At that 
time Joseph, the nephew of Onias, was in great 
repute for his prudence, and the sdnctity of bis 
manners: he was therefore summoned to. the 
city, and acquainted with the true state of affairs; 
V / In consequence of which he upbraided bis uncle 
with his unjust application of the public mon^; 
and told him, that since the nation was involved 
in such diiHculties through his misconduct, it was • 
but reasonable that he should go in person to the 
Egyptian court,. and endeavx)ur to compropaise the. 
business with the king. Onias was, however, 
perfectly aware of his own insufiicienpy, and- 
being now far advanced in years, he positively 
rejected the proposal; affirming, he would rather 
relinquish the high-pries tliood, and spend the re-. 
mainder of his life in obscurity, than vmdertake 
such a journey and appear at court. Joseph was 
tlierefore deputed in his stead, to the great satis- 
faction of the peoplei who being well acquainted 
with his extraordinary abilities, e^^p^ted from his 
management a happy termination of their per- 
plexity. He immediately invited Atheqion, the 
king's messenger, to his house, where, he enter-?, 
taiued him in the most sumptupi^ znanner, asid 
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cotirilialed Im esteem so eif^cttially by some hand- 
some presents, that he resolved to make the most 
-favourable representation to his royal master^ 
M^hich he accordingly did or his return to Alex- 
andria. 

Joseph in the mean time furnished himself jeith 
a suitable equipage j commenced his journey to 
-the Egyptian capital, and in his way thither met 
with some of the chief nobility of Coefe^Syria and 
Palestine, wiio designed to offer terms for farm- , 
ing the reveniies of these provinces. On their ar- 
rival at Alexandria, they were informed that Pto-- 
lemy had made an excursion to Memphis ; Joseph 
accordingly set out for that city, but had the good 
fortune to meet with the king upon the road. He 
was immediately honoured with a seat in the 
royal chariot, and made so handsome an apology 
for the neglect of his j^ed uncle, that Ptolemy 
was not only perfectly appeased, witli ^e^pect to 
the Jews, but likewise allotted their prudent ad- 
vocate an apartment in the palace, and honoured 
him with several proofs of a peculiar eteteem. 

On the day when the revenues c^ the g ^ 
provinces were set up ip order to be let 534,* 
to the highest bidder, the Syrians and 
Phasnicians, who had been Joseph's ffellow-tra'- 
v«llers, offered no more than eight thousand 
talents for Ccelo-Syria, HloeJ^ice, Judea, and Sa- 
maria j but^ as they had plainly discovered by 
4heii' conversation on the road, that these provinces 
were worth more than double the sum wiiich ihey 
BOW proffered, Joseph upbraided them ti^ith de- 
preciating the king's revenues, and offered sixCeen 
thousand talents, besides the forfeitures, which 
he promised to return into the royal ttegsury, 
&cv|;h tey Jhad always been regarded as the pro* 
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perty of Ae farmers. Ptolemy listened widi pka* 
sure to his new favounte> but asked him what 
security he could give for the fulfilment of his 
agreement. He readily answered he would . give 
tlie seaiiity of such persons as were unexceptionable; 
and on being commanded to name them, he 
named the king and queen, afBrxning, that they 
would be bound to each other for the faithful per-, 
formance of his undertaking. This well-timed 
pleasantry served to confirm the king in his opi* 
nion of Joseph ; and he cheerfully entrusted him 
with the charge of all the afore-mentioned re- 
venues, without any other security than his own 
word. 

Joseph,, bemg now appointed receivet-gejieral, 
borrowed iive hundred talents at Aleximdria t^ 
pay his uncle's arrears, and having received a 
suitable guard for the execution of his office, 
quitted the. court, in order to act in his new capa- 
city. On his arri^'^al at Askelon be was grossly in- 
sulted by the j)opulace, who positively refused tQ 
pay him die accustomed duties, and abused him 
with tlie most approbrious language. He hoii'ever 
soon appeased die tumult, with the assistance of 
his guards ; and causing twenty of the ringleadi^rs 
to be executed, he sent their forfeited estates to 
the king. By. a similar conduct at Scythopolis, 
where he . met widi the same contumelious treat- 
ment, he so effectually terrified the other cities, 
that they all paid the king^s dues without hesita-t 
tion. His prudent behaviour^ and the punctuality 
of his payments, procured him such favpur at 
court that he was continued in his office, by three 
successive monarchs, for the space of two-and- 
iweoty ye^S} at the expiration of which tin^e the 
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^covinoes were annexed to the cr^wn of Syria by 
Antiodius tht Great, 

Ptolemy, having concluded a peace with Syria, 
applied himself to the enlarging his do^ninions 
southward j and proved so successful in his at-t 
tempts that he became master of all the. coasts of. 
the Red sea, both on the Arabian and Ethiopian 
side down to the straits through which that soa 
disembogues itself into the southern ocean. These 
acquisitions were made with little trouble 3 and 
the king returned to Alexandria with an immense 
treasure, which he generously divided amongst 
his gallantfollowers. Immediately upon his re- 
>nm, he roteived an embassy from the Achaeans, 
and promised them - his assistance against the 
Etolians and Lacedemonians; but they having, in 
the mean tin^e, requested succours from the Idng 
of Macedon,' Ptolemy renounced his intentions^ 
and resolved to humble both the Achseans and 
their new ally, by sending a strong reinforcement 
to Cleomenes, king of Sparta. His expectations 
were, however, soon frustrated, as Cleomenes was 
entirely defeated at the famous battle of Selasia^ 
and finally obliged to take refuge in Egypt Pto-r 
lemy^ though much chagrined at this miscarriage 
of his designs, received the vanquished prince 
with every demonstration of kindness and respect, 
allowed him a yearly pension pf twenty-four ta- 
lents^ and assured him that he would use his 
utmost exertions to replace hin; on the throne; 
but this promise was annulled by the deatli of 
Ptolemy, which happened in the twentyrsqventh 
year of his age. 

This prince, with respect to his epcouragement 
of literature, seems to have trodden in the stepj 
oif his predecessor^ as he applied himself with 
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the utmost care to th«-angin««tatfon of Ms JShraay, 
and the remuneration of stich perioiiF as were 
eminent for their learning: He is said to have 
possessed « considerable ^2tt« of erudition, atid to 
nave written, in his yoiinger dajf^^jHftnt histoHcal 
commentaries that were rn high repute, 
g Q Ptolemy Philopator, son of Euergetes 
'217. and Rerenic5e, ducceedfed hiy fatifer in 
the government, and proved a most 
dehauehed prince. Justin affirms that he com* 
mitted the crime of parricide to obtain the 
crown, and that he was therefore ironically 
called Philopator, or lover of his father; 
but this assertion seems ill-founded.^ He was 
named Tryphon, from the effeminacy of his -di- 
versipnSj and Galius, because he used to walk 
through the streets oh the Bacchanal solemn!* 
ties with a wreath of ivy on his head^ like the 
galli, or priests of Cybele. In the very com- 
mencement of his reign, Jie caused his brother 
Magas to be put to death, at tlie instigation of So- 
sibitM his prime minister ; and this act of barba- 
rity was soon followed by others of a similar 
nature. 

Cleomenes, whom we have already mentioned 
as obtnining a secure asylum, after his defeat, 
wkh Euergetes, was, for some time, entrusted vitA 
the most secret coumjelsof Sosibius; but in conse- 
quefice of his opposition to the murder of Magas, 
his advice was soon neglected, and both the king 
and his courtiers abandoned themselves so entirely 
to licentiousness and debauchery, that the king- 
dom {^]\ into a kind of anarchy, and the Spartaa 
prince began to lead a very melancholy Rfe. In 
tHie mean time he received intelligence that Anti- 
g<mus, king />f Macedon, was dead; that th^ 
Achseans were epgaged in hostilities with tb« 
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Etolians; and that the Lacedaemonians had jpined 
the latter against the Achaeans and Macedonians. 
He therefore reminded Phllopator that he had 
promised to assist him with a powerful fleet; and 
earnestly petitioned for leave to depart with his 
followers^ as he could not possibly expect a more 
favourable opportunity than the present for. th« 
recovery' of his dominions. This request was, 
however, of no eflSsct> as Ptolemy was too deeply 
Immersed in vice and luxury to attend to such 
concerns J andSosibiuSj knowing the gi^eat saga* 
city and enterprisiiig Spirit of the Spartan, deemed 
it advisable to detain him in Egypt, lest he 
should invade the kingdom at a future day, and 
take an ample revenge for the illiberal treatment 
which he had lately received. It was even judged 
impolitic to allow him his liberty at Aiexsmdriaj 
wherefore the unfortunate Qeomenes was seized 
and kept in con^nemen^ till hi^ despair sugp^ted 
the resolution of escaping firom prison^ with his 
friends and domestics, in order to excite the Alex- 
andrians to a revolt. This attempt was, however, 
rendered abortive, and the prince and bis follow-* 
ers voluntarily perished by each other, to avoid ■ 
the ignominy of a public pmiishment. The dead 
body of Cleomenes was flead and hung upon a 
cross, by command of Philopator; who also ex-^ 
tended his inhuman revenge to the mother, chil- * 
dren, and attendants of the deceased. 
. Ptolemy, by concluding a dishonourable peace 
with Antiochus king of Syria, occasioned so ge- 
neral a discontent among the Egyptians, ai finally * 
broke out into an oj^en rebellion ^ but th? royal * 
party seems to have obtained a victory, though , 
historians are silentwith i;espect to the particulaxv 
^fthi»ev^. 
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j^ ^ About this time the king, who had 
jW)3. ceived^in afirontfrom the Jews, published 
an edict> excluding all persons from the 
palace, who did not sacrifice to the Bgj'ptian 
deities j ia consequence of Which every indi^'idual 
of the Jewish nation must either violate the holy 
law of liis Creator, or resign all pretensions to the 
royal proUicHon, in what* case soe^'er he might need 
it. And by another decree, the J^s wfcre- strips 
of all. tlkose valuable rights- and privil^es, which 
had induced them to quit their native Tceuntjy and 
settle in £gy^ ; for it should be observed; that by 
favour of Alexander tl^ Great dnd Ptolemy Soter. 
they enjoyed the same privileges at Alexandnttzs 
the Macedonians, and were enroled among^ the 
first rank; of inhabitants. Philopator, howevCT, 
degraded them to the thii^i^anft, andotdered that 
at the ^me of thi^ etooltnent tl^e marie of an 
ivy leaf should be impreteed on th'»ir faces with a 
hbt iron i diat thi^ mark Should be ubiv«r9all)r 
regarded as a badge of stevery 5 and' that e^'ery 
person, who pre^amedto oj^ose the execution of 
the decree, ^ould be punished with death.' But 
that he might not appear an enemy tb the whoie 
nation, he made an eilception in favour of those 
who should sacrifice to his idbls, promising them 
the enjoyment of their former rank and privileges. 
This specious offer was however of stnall effect, 
as only three hundred' individuals out of tlie many 
thousands of Jews who lived in Alexandria, de- 
based themselves by a compliance with the king's 
command :• die otliers preferring ibe ignominious 
badge, or purchasing a deaf exemption, widi all 
their property. Those who continued stedfest in 
their -allegiance to their GJod, expressed their alv 
borr^nce of their apostate brethren, by exclv^mg 
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•them frofh^U maane^fof communioadon. This 
being coasidered as a contempt of the king*« na* 
tbority» enraged. PtoLemy. to. sudi a dc^^ree thafbe 
£nnlyi]ie8olved on the extirpation of the whole 
nation > beginning with those who resided in 
.£g}:pt^ .and then . propeeding with equal severity 
against the inhabitants of Judea and Jerusalem. 
Fiirsuant to this sanguinax^ design^ he caused all 
the Jews who dwelt in £^pt to be (brought hi 
clwius to his capital, and there to be 4shut up in 
the hippodroroi^* that he might amuse himself 
and his subjects with the view of their destruction. 
He next conunanded the master of the elephants 
to prepare five hund;«d of those aninoals for the 
. execution of that persecuted people ; and appoint- 
ed the ensuing monilng for the tragical cata-* 
strophe of their 'misfortunes. These orders were 
accordingly obeyed^ and the people assembled in 
great crowds to witness tiie purposed massacre -, 
but the king having sat till a late hour with his 
debauched companlond was unable to attend the 
4readful exhibition^ and the prisoners consequently 
obtained a short respite. Next .morning Ptolemv 
was awakened, by his own commamls^ for the same 
purpose ; but being much inebriated^ he threatened 
the person who spoke to him with the ejects of 
his resentment, and the execution was delayed 
till the third day. In tlie mean time the captive 
Jews presented tlieir prayers to Almighty God 
for their deliverance, and finally obtaincu th&t 
mercy from the Author of their existence whidh 
the profligate prince had totally banished from 
his wicked heart and council > for on the third 
day> when Ptolemy, had taken his seat and the 
elephants were let loose upon the trembling pri- 
ioq^s^ those lecrific aaimals^ instead of assailing 
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the Jews, tamed the while of their rage upon th* 
spectators^ soldiers, and assistants, and destroyed 
gissat numbers o£ them$ which, together widi 
some singular appearances in the air, so terrified 
Philopator, that he irame^ately gave orders f<M: 
the liberatibn of the Jews ; publidy acknowledg* 
ed the power of their God, and strove to depre- 
cate his wrath by reinstating his injured wor- 
shippers in their former |>rivi]eges, bestowing 
upon them many favours, afnd goading them with 
.presents at their departure. The Jews, seeing 
themselves thus .miraculously restored to favour, 
prevailed on the king to allow them to take ven- 
geance on those of their o^n nation who had 
deserted tlie cause of the true religion 3 and in 
consequence of his permission, iliey put all the 
apostates to death without exception. 

In the ninth year of this reign, two ambassadors 
arrived at Alexandria to propose a renewal of the 
ancient friendship and alliance tliat had subsisted 
between tlie Romans and Egyptians. Shordy 
, after this embassy, which was attended witlTsome 
elegant presents, Ptolemy had an opportunity of 
obliging the Romans, by rescuing one of their 
most illustrious oiHcers from captivity, and by 
honouring him with his especial fdvowc and ,pro» 
tecUon. 

Arsinoe, tlie queen, who had for several years 
been barren, was at length delivered of a son« 
who was sumamed Epiphanes, or the IHustnoiUL 
His jbirth oecasioned great rejbicings in every part 
of the kingdom 3 and many of the Syrian and 
Phosnician nobles went to Alexandria in order to 
congratulate Ptolemy on the felicitous occasion ; 
but the king, pursuing his customary diversions, 
devoted the whole of his time to drlokuig,' gaiping, 
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and every species - of ^ intemperance. Arsinoe'^ 
being thorougiily acdfuairited with his infamous 
•conduct, ' and finding herself totally disregarded, 
ventured to reproach him with such severity that 
orders were given to Sosibius for her assassination. 
Soon after the death of this princess, who is 
said to have testified the most ardent affection for 
her husband upon all occasions, accompanying 
him in his wars, encouraging his soldiers, and 
Continuing by his side in the roost dreadful en<- 
gagements, Ptolemy fixed his affections upon one 
Agathoclea, a woman of mean extraction -, and 
'was so absolutely governed by her, by CEnanthes 
her/iriother and Agathocles her brotlier, that his 
"power was literally vested in their hands; and all 
the civil and military offices^ of course, filled with 
their creatures and favourites. The murder of 
Arsinoe incensed ;the populace so violently against 
Sosibius, that Ptolemy was necessitated to dismiss 
•him from his serv^ice, audio laise to tlle'othjce cJf 
'prime-minister a- young man of quality narae5 
Tlepolemus, who had signalised himself in the 
army, and was at that time the king's treasurer. 
Ptolemy, having exliausted a very strong g ^ 
constitution by his intemperance and de- 204*. 
' baucheries, died in the thirty-se\ enth year 
of his -age,' and the seventeenth of his reign. He 
was indisputably one of the most wicked princes 
that ever governed a kingdom. He began his 
career ' with tlie murder of an innocent brother, 
and terminated it with tJie assassination of a faitli- 
fal wife. His whole trme was de^oted to the 
gratification of his ruling passions, some of whichi 
>^'ere of the most detestable nature : his subjects 
groaned beneath the intolerable oppression of his 
abandoned courtiers ; and the state of his idSfairs 
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was in the utmost confusion. He is, horjc^'er, 
celebrated for his liberality towards the Rhodians, 
Vho were involved in the deepest distress by an 
earthquake j for his encouragement of learning j 
and for his erection of a. magnificent temple iu 
honour of Homer, whose statue was placed in the 
centi'e of the edifice, and surrounded ^dth tlie 
representations of the several cities tliat claimed 
the honour of his birth. 

As tlie only persons present at the deatli of tb& 
king were Agathocles, his sister, and their crea- 
turi^s, tl;iey concealed the newi* as long as possible, 
and in the mean time appropriated to their own 
use all the money, jewels, and other valuables, 
which 1they found in the palace ; they also formed 
a project for usurping the regency during the 
jpinority of the young prince, and vainly supposed 
that the death of Tlepolemus, the new minister, 
Vpuld fully establish their design. When, there- 
fore, tliey thought proper to publish the king's 
death, they assembled a council of those Alexan- 
drians who were of the Macedonian race j in- 
forming tliem that Philopator had, with his de- 
parting breath, reconomended his young successor 
to the Care of Agathocles, and exhorting them to 
take vengeance on Tlepolemus, who li*id formed 
the ambitious design of ascending tlie throne* 
Agathocles, who spokiQ to tiiis purport in the 
assembly, imagined this weak artifice would have 
exasperated the people against Tlepolemus, but 
his malicious contrivance was so ill disguised tliat 
he dr^w upon his f)wn head the destruction which 

• he had planned for tlie minister. The people ct" , 
Alexandria, recollecting at this moment tiie nu- 
merous crimes and oppressions of Agathocles and 

.bl^ party, rose in a general tumult, and- having 
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placed the young king on the throne in the hip- 
podrome,, brought before him Agathocles, Aga- 
thoclea, and their moth.er CEnanthes, and caused 
them to be immediately put to dedth 5 after whicit 
their bodies' were dragged through the streets of 
tlie city and torn in pieces by the ftirious multi- 
tude. The other relatives and creatures of Aga- 
thocles met with a similar treatment in revenge 
for their former austere and oppressive. conduct. 
Epiph^nes, the son and successor of Phi- j ^ 
lopQtor, was but five years old at the time 204." 
of these transactions. During his mino- 
rity Antiochus the Great, arid Philip of Macedon, 
subdued the provinces of Coele-Syria and Pales- 
tine -f but were soon obliged to relinquish them 
by Aristomenes, the prime-minister of Eg>^pt. 
In the third year of his reign three deputies \^'ere 
sent to Alexandria to notify the victory which the 
Romans had gained over Hannibal, and the treaty 
of peace concluded between Rome arid Carthage ; 
to thank Epiphanes for his faitlifiil attachriieuf . ta 
the republic at a time when the neighbouring 
nations had renounced her alliance throuoh co^iv- 
ardice ; and to intreat him also to contirtufe' his 
amity with the Romans, in case Philip should 
compel tliem to carry the wai* into MacedonJ 
U'he Egyptian nobles, who were guardians to th^ 
prince^ encouraged by this embassy, tlwught it 
most advisable to place their young king and hii 
dominions beneatli the protection of tlie .Romaii 
senate -, which they accordingly did, by sending a 
ileputation to Rome for that purpose. The senate^ 
ill compliance with their request, empowered Ml 
Ix^pidus to take upon I'lim the guardianship^ 
which, after a short stay at Alexandria, he con* 
Jt^rred/upon Aristomenes, an experienced minister, 
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and perfectly acquainted with the affairs of Egypt, 
lie accordingly accepted the honourable charge, 
and acquitted himself in it with equal prudence 
^d fidelity. In the commencement of his ad- 
ministration he persuaded Ptolemy to oiFer the 
mpst unequivocal proofs of friendship to the Ro- 
mans ; and prudently renewed tlie ancient alliance 
between the kingdom of Egypt and the republic 
of Achaia. 
g Q Ptolemy, having arrived at the age of four- 
195. teen, was soleinnly crowned and invested 
willi full- authority. But no sooner had 
he assumed the reins of government than he be* 
came the prey of flatterers and parasites, who 
goon obliterated from his mind tl^e judicious 
councils of his tutor, and rendered the latter part 
of his reign tyrannical and infamous. Aristomenes 
did not indeed tamely submit to this contamination 
of his royal pvipil's disposition, but frequendy 
presumed, to give him some salutary advice, and 
earnestly besought him to adopt a mode of hfe that 
. might prove more advantageous to his subjects 
and honourable to himself. Epiphanes was, how- 
ever, so highly offended at this truly friendly li* 
fcerty, that he passed a sentence of death upon 
his affectionate censor ; and abandoned himself 
80 entirely to every species of intemperance, that 
tlie Egyptians began to slirink from his tyrannic | 
power, gnd actually formed a conspiracy for the 
purpose of driving him from tl^e throne. 
. At this perilous crisis^ he raised Polycrates, a 
man of great abilities and experience, to tlie office 
of prime-minister, and by his prudence obliged 
the leaders of the rebellion to submit upon certain 
conditions J but after promising them life and 
lij^erty Ue treated them in tlie most cruel manner^ 
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and caused them all to be put to death, without 
Jtnercy. This infamous treachery involved him 
in fresh difficulties, but he was again extricated 
by the admirable management of his faithful 
minister. 

He is said to have maintained a strict friend- 
ship with the Romans during the whole of hi^ 
reign 5 and to have offered thena a thous;ind 
pounds weight of gold and twenty thousand of 
silver to prosecute the war against his fatlier-in- 
law Antiochus, king of S>Tia. He hated Antiiq* 
chus on account of the disturbances he had oc- 
casioned in E§}^pt, and his queen was shocked at 
the cruelty of her parent, who seems to have 
married her to Ptolemy with no odier view than 
tliat of destroying the Egyptian monarch, and 
obtaining an easy conquest of his dominions. 
But the virtuous queen, inviolably attached to her 
duty, joined with Ptolemy against Antiochus, and 
preferred the ties of nuptial love to those of con- 
sanguinity , 

Ptolemy was likewise extremely anxious to con- 
ciliate the friendship of the Achaean republic. 
Towards tlie end of his reign he sent ambassadors 
to them, inviting tlie confederacy to join with 
him in an offensive and defensive league, and 
promising them a supply qf ships, money, shields, 
8cc. This offer was accepted, and persons wefe 
appointed to renew the alliance j but while they 
were preparing to depart, news arrived of Pto- 
lemy's death. 

This dissipated prince, having crushed the re- 
bellion in Egypt, resolved to quit his kingdom in 
order to carry on a vigorous war against Seleucu*, 
king of Syria : but as his finances were exhausted, 
#ne of his chief officers asked him by what means 
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he designed to raise money for his purposed ex* 
pedition. The king answered that his friends 
were his treasure ; in consequence of which the 
jK>bles inferred that he intended to pillage them 
W their fortunes and estates ; and, to prevent 
sjich an evil, they cpntriyed to put a period to his 
life by poison, in the twenty-ninth year pf his age, 
and the twenty r fourth of his reign. 

"While he. remained under the care of Aristor 
jnenes, and submitted to his directions, he was 
universally regarded aJs an excellent and munifi- 
'<iept. pri;ice 5 but after the murder of that able 
xpan he. sunk intp the most abject state of wicked- 
jiess, ^md tarnished the honour of his youtli by his 
folly, iyri\i\ny, and debauchery, He left two sons, 
Philometpr and Physcon, both under age, and 
one daughter named Cleopatra. 
P ^ Ptolemy Philometor, at tjie age of six 

iW years, succeeded his father, under the 
giiardianhhip 6f the queen mothei% who 
governed the .Egyptians, for the space of eight 
years, wjth ^qugl propriety ahd moderation: 
Upon her ^leath the regency was transferred to 
Lannaeus, ji nobleman of high distinction, and to 
Eulaeus, \vl\o was charged with the young king's 
education. These persons, in the very beginning 
of thpir administration, demanded the provinces 
of Coele-Syria and Palestine from Antiochus 
Epiphanes, who at that tinoe occupied the tlirone 
of Syfi^. This deinan^ was peremptorily rejectr 
cd, arid a war ensued ; in the course of whicji 
yhilometor leither snrrendered himself voluntarily 
^ Antiochiis, or was taken prisoner. 

The Alexandrians, supposing tlieir sovereigp 
irrecoverably lost, immediately raised his younger 
brother to the throne, who fox some time bor^ 
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'the name of Ptokniy Evergetes the Second, but 
yras afterwards distinguished by the appellation of 
Physcon, or tlie Great-bellied, in consequence of 
the extreme obesity which resulted from his 
gluttony and luxury. On his accession, Cineas 
and Cumanu^ were nominated to serve him in 
the capacity of prime-ministers, and were charged 
with the importimt task of restoring the kingdom 
to its former wealth and splendor. But on the 
return of Antiochus Kpiphanes into Egypt, PhyS" 
con was driven from his high station, and Philo- 
meter was restored to his authority. —Antiochus, 
however, designed to kindle a war between the 
brothers, in order tliat when their strength was 
exhausted he might seize on their dominions, 
and to tliis end he retained Pelusium in his hands, 
tliat he might be enabled to enter the country 
with facility whenever he pleased. But Phi-» 
lometor, obtaining some kno\^'ledge of this 
<lesign, etfected an accommodation with his bro- 
ther, who readily embraced his proposal of reign- 
ing jointly, and of -Siting their arm's against die 
treacherous Antiochus. In consequence of tliis 
agreement, the king of Syria invaded Egypt w^ith 
9 great army, but he was finally compelled to 
relinquish his project and quit the country. 

ITie royal brothers, being delivered from the 
apprehensions of a foreign enemy, began to quar- 
I'el with each other, and their divisions soon rose 
to such a height tliat Physcon dethroned Philome- 
tor, and compelled him to quit the kingdom. He 
accordingly embarked for Italy, and landed at 
Brundusium ; whence be travelled to Rome on foot, 
meanly clothed and ill attended, a mode of con- 
jduct admirably adapted to raise the compassion 
pf thp Koman senate. D^metrius^ son of Seleucus 
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Philopator, late king of Syria, who was then -air 
hostage at Rome, hearing of the arrival of Ptole- 
my, and of the deplorable condition in which that 
prince designed to appear in the metropolis of the 
world, caused a magnificent equipage to be' pre- 
pared, and went with it himself to meet him. 
Having found him, on foot and covered with, dust, 
he embraced him in tlie most affectionate manner, 
placed a crown upon his head, and intreated him 
to make use of the carriage w^hich he brought : 
but Ptolemy refused the offers of the Syrian, and 
wpuld not even permit him to accompany hira 
during the remainder of his journey, Demetrius 
therefore withdrew his useless solicitations, and 
Philometor entered Rome in the manner he had 
first intended, and without ceremony took up his 
lodging in tlie private house of an Alexandrian 
painter. The senate, on the first intimat'on of 
his arrival, sent for him, and apologised for the 
omission of tliose ceremonies which were usual 
upon such an occasion, assuring him that it was 
not from any want of respect, but merely because 
his visit had been kept so private that they had no 
intelligence of .it till after his arrival. He was 
then requested to quit the habit in which he 
dcame, to accept of more suitable accommodations^ 
and to fix a day for an audience of the senate, 
g Q Philometor, at the appointed time, pre- 
j*52. sented himself before the conscript fathers, 
and pleaded his cause so powerfully, tliat 
the justice of his complaint was obvious to every 
auditor, and a decree was immediately passed for 
his restoration. , Two deputies were accordingly 
sent to' attend him to Alexandria, and on their 
arrival in Egypt they succeeded In negociatlng an 
accommodation -between the brothei^v ^7 virtue 
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•f which Physcon was. acknowledged Hiog of ' 
Xiybia and Cyrene, and Philometor was restored 
to' the government of Egypt and the island of 
Cyprus. 

This treaty of mutual agreement, though so- 
lemnly ratified by tlie customary oaths and sa- 
crifices, was soon violated by Physcon, who being 
dissatisfied widi his division of territory, sent 
ambassadors to Rome, requesting that the island 
of Cyprus might be assigned him. Finding his 
embassy unsuccessful, he went to Rome in per- 
son, in order to press his solicitation 3 but Meni- ^ 
tliyllus of Alabanda maintained the opposite cause 
with great ability. He represented to the senate, 
in an, elegant: and animated speech, tlxat Physcon 
had already received much more than he could 
reasonably have expected from his injured bro- 
tlier 5 tliat he had been protected from the fury 
of tlie populace, who suspected him of parricide j 
and that he had '. himself acceded to the recept 
division of territory in the presence of the gods, 
but that his unbounded ambition had slighted the 
most sacred bond;>, arid led him to contemn the 
solemn decree of the conscript fadiers, These 
assertions were fujly substantiated by the ambas- 
sadors,who had been sent from Rome to negociate 
the accommodation ; and Physcon had nothing 
to answer, but that he was compelled by the ur- 
gency of his affairs to submit to the proposal of 
his dder brodier, though highly prejudicial to his 
interests, . He insisted upon the inequality of the 
division, appealed to the equity of the senate for 
a favourable decision, and craftily suggested that 
Philometor, by retaining his present large domi-* 
pions, might soon become a formidable enemy. 

This suggestion proved efiectual in behalf of 
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the royal supplicant: for fKose defined politicians, 
who would indisputably have continued firm on 
the side of justice, though assailed by all the ener- 
gy of zeal and the enchanting powers of oratory, 
lid sooner recollected it was for tk^eir mon adhan^ 
ta^e that the strength 6f Egypt should be divided, 
than they adjudged the island of Cyprus to the 
younger brother, as an additicm to his share, in 
direct opposition to a treaty which had been so 
lately concluded by their own ambassadors. Two 
• commissioners were therefore sent with Physcon 
to put him in possession of Cyprus ; but they 
■were commanded to use lenient methods, and to 
persuade Philometor, if possible, to give up the 
island to his brother. 

PhysCon, arriving in Greece, on his way to 
Cyprus, raised a gi^at number of mercenaries, 
with a design to enlarge his territories by force ; 
but on the remonstrance of the ambassadors he 
dismissed his forces and returned to Lybia, whilo 
one of the deputies proceeded to Alexandria. 

The design of the aml?assadors was to bring 
the two brothers to an interview on the frontier* 
of their dominions, ai:r« there to effect an amicz^la 
compromise agreea\»] « :: the orders of the se- 
nate; butTorquatus. :nhis arrival at Alexandria^ 
found Philometor much averse to the request of 
the fathers. He did not, indeed, absolutely 
refuse to submit to their decision, but, consenting 
to some things, and objecting against others, 
lengtliened tlie discussion without coming to any 
determination. Physcon receiving no intelltgenco 
became impatient, and sent Merula, the other 
ambassador, also to the Alexandrian court, hoping 
that both the deputies would prevail on Pto- 
lemy to comply with the express orders of their 
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senate. Philometor, howieyer, Btill jirfbseryied tbt * 
. '^ame co(i4uct> ti'^ating the ai»]i^assadors wi/th gre4t' 
Ivindness^ and enter taiuing them in the most 
sumptuous manner for forty day3 successively, 
without giving th^m a decisive answer^ and 
when he found they would no loQg)er be put off, 
he plainly told diem that he would accede to no 
other treaty than that which had already b^cm rs- 
tiiied between himself and Physcon. 

The Cyrenians, in the maan tim^> conceived so ^ 
strong an aversion against Physcon, from the ac- 
counts of his ill conduct during his short reign at 
Alexandria, that they determined to keep him out 
q{ their country lay force of arms. Physcon im- 
mediately hastened to Cyrene with all his forces, 
but was overthrown by the islanders. Being now 
involved in great difiicvdties, he s^nt two ambas- 
sadors to Rome to renew his complaints against 
h{s brother ; in consequence of which the senate 
declared in his/avourj and expressed their resent- 
ment against Philometor, by renouncing his alli- 
ance, and conunanding his ambassadors to leav^^ 
the city. 

Physcon having at length subdued his rebellions 
subjects, established himself in Cyrene; but his 
villous conduct soon estranged the minds of tlie 
Cyreneans from their king to suoh a degree, that 
several conspirators vowed his destruction, and 
falling upon him one night as he returned froosi 
the palace, wounded him in several placet, and 
' left him for dead. This incident was imme- 
diately attributcfd to . Philpmetor, and Physcon 
repaired with all possible speed ^o Rome to Ifff 
his grievances beiR>re the senate, and tojhcfir 
them the acara of his wounds Though PhilOfv 
mietor was ttiuiv«iisaU)c knowa ta be a generoui 
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place, givkag'them the habitations of die wr^hed' 
fagitives, and admitting them to all the ri^ts and 
privileges of the former citizens.. As there were 
among those who had emigrated on this dreadM 
occasion many philosopliers, physidiiiQs, goeipe- 
iricians, and masters of other liberal arts and 
sciences, litcratuie was, by their meaiss, revived 
in Greece, Asia Minor, the islands of the Archi- 
pelago, and in other places where they formed their 
uew settlements. The sanguinary wars which 
had been carried on for a considerable number of 
years among the successors of Alexander had 
almost annihilated learning in those parts, but 
the unfortunate Alexatukians, by erecting schools, 
^nd undertaking the tuition^ of youtli foe a small 
salary, revived the sevpEal branches of learning, 
"^-^hich would certainly have been J^sj:, but for the 
protection and encouragement given to learned 
men by the Ptolemies of Egypt. 
g ^ While foreigners were flocking frpin all 
136. P^^^'' to Alexandria, in pursuance of Phys- 
con*s invitation, Scipio Africanus the 
younger, Spurius Mummius, and L. Metellus,- 
l^nded at that port ; having been sent in .qaalit]f 
of ambassadors to visit the countries that weiB 
subject to, or in alliance with, their republic. 
They were commissioned to observe the state c£ 
affairs in each kingdom, to compose such di£^- 
i?nces as might exist between tlie sovereigns, 
and to use their utmost endeavours, in every place, 
for tlie establishment of peace and amity* Scipio, 
having filled the world with the fame of his ex- 
ploits, was received v. itli loud acclaniatioias by 
the populace, and, the king himself went out to 
meet the ambassadors 5 but his appearance in- 
spired them ^yith equal .contempt ixnd aversion. 

He, 
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He, bbwe^ier, affected to show them the utmost 
HKpect, and entertained them, during their stay, 
with the most costly and delicious viands ; but 
they, preferring the vigour of the constitution to 
die gratification of the palate, refused to partake 
ef any nourishment but such as was absolutely 
requisite for the support of nature. After view- 
ing the royal palacey the''treasur}r, and whatever 
waswerthy of notice in Alexandria, they sailed 
up the Nile to Memphis, and other parts of 
B^'pt j concludir^, from their observations on 
the numerous cities,, the great population, the 
ifertile soil. Sec* that nothing was wanted but a 
prince of abilities and application, to render 
Eg}'pt one of the most powerful states in tlie 
nniverse. 

Shortly after the departure of these ambassa- 
dors, Physcon began to exercise the same tyran- 
sica) cruelties ujx>n the new inhabitants of his 
inetropolis which had compelled tlie ancient citi- 
zens to seek an asylum in a foreign country ; and 
«€!arcely a day passed without so|ne of the wealthy 
Alexandrians being murdered upon some frivo- 
loxik pretence' or unjust accusation. We have 
fjready observed that this monster of wickedness 
married Cleopatra, his sister, and brother's 
widow, and slew her son in her arms on the 
very day of his nuptials : but now falling in love 
•with his niece/ who was also named Cleopatra, 
he first violated, and then married her ; ha^ ing 
divorced her ill-fated mother for the gratification 
of his guilty desires. These, and many other ex- 
oesses of a similar nature, rendered him so hate- 
ftil and contemptible among h!s people, that they 
only waited *an ^opportunity of taking up arms 
and revenging then: injuries upon thtf- merciless 
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tjrrant who occasioned them. That Physcon re- 
tained possession of tlie throne, under so general 
an odium, was chiefly owing to the management 
of his prime-minister Hierax, who conciliated the 
esteem of the soldiers by his punctual payments, 
and exerted himself to balance, as much as pos- 
sible, the abominable conduct of his master.: but | 
when Hierax was removed from his office, the 
Alexandrians began to complain openly of their 
oppressions, and to tluow out some menaces 
against tlieir brutal monarch j Physcon, . how- 
ever, in order to incapacitate them for such re- 
tribution, resolved on a general massacre of the 
young men, in whom the strength of the pLcc 
consisted j and accordingly ordered tlie gynma- 
siiim, or place of public exercises, to be set on 
iire when they were assembled, so that they all 
perished in the flames, or were slaughtered by 
the mercenary guards whom the king had placed 
at all the avenues. This diabolical action ex- 
asperated the people to such a degree that they 
immediately ran in a tumultuous manner to the 
palace, which they reduced to ashes ; but Phys- 
con retiVed undiscovered with his wife and scm id 
the island of Cyprus. The Alexandrians wae 
no sooner informed of his cowardly flight, than 
they placed his divorced queen on tlie throne, 
and expressed their abhorrence of his cruejty by 
pulling down and destroying all the statues 
which had been erected to him in Alexandria. 
Physcon, supposing this to have been done at the 
instigation of his repudiated consort, resolved to 
revenge him»elf upon the harmless Memphitis, 
whom he now considered only as the child of 
Cleopatra -, and accordingly ordered his throat to 
he cut in his own presence^ and kis mangled 

Iknbs 
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lir»1>$'to be piU in' a box, with ll-ko Iiead entire/ to 
sbcrar to wbpm they belonged. Having thus shed 
the blood of liis ovvji , son, who waS amiable 
^ually on account of liis personal and mental ac- 
coeftplishnients, he sent the box to ^Vlexandtia, 
charging his messenger to present it at court on • 
the cjiieeu's birth-day. His inhuman orders were 
obeyed, and tlae public rejoicings were conse- . 
<{(ient}y cliauged into a getieral mourning : but 
the exhibition of so dreadful a present served to 
endame the minds of the p<'>pulace, wlio accord- 
ingly reholved tb prevent their tyrant from re- 
asceading tlie throne. 

. Cleppatra, havipg raised an army, gave g ^^ 
the convi^and of it to JVLirsyas, and Thj's- 1**29. 
con sent Hegelochus' with a numerous 
bfidy of pajarcenaiies against the Alexandrians, 
The two armies met on, the frontiers of Egypt, 
and a sanguinary battle ensued, which termi- 
nated in the defeat. of the Egyptians and the cap- 
tivity of their general^' who was sent in chains to 
Physi^n. It was generally siipjiosed that this 
mihappy prisoner w ould have ^ been doomed to 
the most exquisite torments j but the tyrant, to 
the astonishment of all, indulged him with a 
free pardon, and gave him his liberty ; a gene- 
Tosiiy which resuUed entirely from the policy of 
Phycon, who, finding tliat his cruelties only 
tended to exasperate the people, resolved to re- 
gain their affection by some public acts of le- 
nity. - I 

The queen, being greatly distressed, by the loss 
of her forces, who were almost entirely cut to 
pieces, sent to implore assistance from her son- 
in-law Demetrius, promising to reward his ex- . 
ertions with the Egyptian diadem^ The Syrian 
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cheerfuflj embraced her proposal, and n^oclut)^ 
into Egypt at the head of a numerous army, la»d 
siege to Pdusium 5 but in consequence oif a re- 
volt among his native subjects, he was obliged to 
return with ail possible expedition into Syria-* 
,Cleopatra> thus ^ disappointed in her hopes, and^ 
too weak' to resist the conquering anns of Phys^ 
con, secured all her valuable effects, and set sail 
for Ptolemais, where she fouh(l an asylum in the 
t'ourt of her daughter. The tyrant immediately 
returned to Alexandria and reassumed the go- 
vernment, which he held without farther dis- 
turbance till the sixty-seventh year of his age, • 
and the twenty-ninth of his reign, when his 
death put a period to his oppressive and iniqui* 
tons conduct. 

It seems s<;arcely credible that a prince of so 
vile and barbarous a disposition shduld have taked 
any pleasure in tlie polite sciences, or ha\e de* 
sei'^ed the character of a patron of literature. 
Yet several authors of respectability assure us 
. that he acquired the appellation of the Philolo- 
gist, from his extensive knowledge, and the faci- 
lity with which he conversed on all literary sub- 
jects ; that he enriched the Alexandrian library, 
, at a great expence, with many valuable books ; 
and that he obtained a considerable" share of re- 
putation by some historical writings. He left 
three sons behind him, viz. Apion, Latl^urus, 
and Alexander. To Apion, whom he had by a 
' concubine, he bequeathed the kingdom of Gy- 
rene 5 and that of Egypt he left to his widow, 
in conjunction with one of her sons, whom she 
should choose. The succession belonged^ by 
right of inheritance, to Lathurus, the eldest of 
his legitimate children 3 but the queen preferred 

Alex# 
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Alei(aDder> wJiomishe- sttpposed most "Kicdy' to 
keve the management of affairs in her hands. ", 
This unjust partiality was, however, opposed by • 
tlie.AlexaiKkialis, who oblisfcd her. to sehd for *i 
Iwithurus from the island of Cyp^rus, whither 
lie had been banished in his fatiier's life^tiine. • 
The priiiiCe arrived .accordingly, and .was. so- 
fcrtml^ inaugurated ; but Cleopatra still retained 
the* desire of absolute authority, and politically ' 
eatabVished her younger son in the kingdona of' 
C^pft'us, that he uiighfebe in a condition to afford 
-her hnportant assistance in case of aiay mis- 
Buderstaoding wiJ:h the reigning printe. * 

; Lathurua had not long enjoyed the regal. • g -^ 
d^nity before his moSier found means ro?! ' 
fo .0CC21S10I1 a revolt among the Alexan- \ 

drians, by accdsing him of the most heinous and « 
unnat^iral erimes, in Ecvenge for some measures • 
Jbe^had entered into, against her wilL Her mali- i 
ckru^ fictions obtained such credit '.with the mis- I 
judging populaiqe, .that tliey rose in a general, tu- . 
wck^i QgaiDbt their soverd^a, and would certftinly i 
Bovis ' torn hjva in pieces if he had not fortu- > 
Dat^iy .en>bj|rked in a vessel which iimnaiediately 
set ^il^.laod carried him beyond tl^e inipefiding ^ 
^mger. Cleopatra immediately sent' for Alex- » 
aBjder firam .Cyprusjr and having. caused him to . 
be.piroc}aina^d king (^ Egypt, obliged Lathurus . 
to be contetit w4th the - former territory of bis t 
jeunger brotlier. 

•iJhardy after tljij^ revolution, the inhabitants . 
€£ Ptolemais were' driven to thp utmost extremi- 
tSp^ by Alexander Jannpeus, king of tJie Jews j in./ 
coDSfiquence osf whicli.they sent to Lathiirfts for 
ati&lstance, aiKi ealvnestly requested that lie wouM 
CQiOe^ iaperaon> to tlielr. relief. But the mes^ 
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sengers were scjircely gone, when Aey recoBeGled 

that the alliance of Ptolemy might prove as pie* 
judicial to their interests as the enmity of Alex- 
ander ; for it was highly prcAable that Cleopatra 
would, upon their receiving the king of Cjrprus, 
march against them with an inesbtible body of 
forces. Upon tliis consideration they resolved ti» 
rely entirely on their own exerti^is, without ad- 
mitting any auxiliaries 5 and they took the ear- 
Jiest opportunity of acquainting Lathiiras with 
their determination : but he, having increased 
his army to the number of thirty thousand nien^ 
and provided vessels for their accommodatiosi, 
sailed immediately to Phoenice, and encamped 
at a small distance from the city of Ptoiemais. 
Finding the citizens obstinate in "refusing to ad- 
mit hig messengers, or to enter into any con- 
ference, he was greatly perplexed, as not know- 
ing what mode oif conduct to adopt. But \^iui» 
he was meditating on the singularity of his sito- 
ation, messengers arrix-ed in his camp fhnn tbm 
Gaza^s, and frotn Zo^s, prince of Doni» 
desiring his assistance again$t the. Jews, wh0 
were so judiciously divided by Jannaeus, that 009 
part of their army invested Ptoiemais, wBilethe 
other ravaged the territories of Zoiltis and Ga^a. 
Ptolemy cheerfully embraced this opportunity of 
employing his troops, and accordingly marched 
to die relief of those who had called him. His 
succour was so powerfiil and o]^)portune, that 
Janngeus deemed it most advisable to raise the 
siege of Ptoiemais, and led back his array to 
watch the motions of Lathurus. Conscious a£ 
his inability to vanquish so formidable an enemy, 
he aftected to court his friendsj^ip, and pn>- 
injsed to give him.fotur hundred tsients of silver. 
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ea Q^^&dkion ^mt he would deliver Zoilus and 
his territories iaoto his hands, |L»athui:us accepted 
the proposal j but discovering the treachery of 
Alexander, who was treating privately with Cle- 
opatra, he suddenly renounced liis intentions, 
and resolved to take the niost ample I'evenge on 
his pretended ally, . With this determination he 
divided his army the next year into two bodies, 
one of which he commissioned to besiege. Ptote- 
xnais, and the other he Ibd in person against 
Alexander. In the commencement of this ex- 
pedition, he subdued Asochis, a city of Galilee, 
and carried, from thence ten thousand prisoners, 
with an immense treasure. He also invested 
Sepphoris, but was compelled to r^ise the siege, 
Qpqn intelligence tliat Jannaeus was advancing 
towards him at the head of-hfty thousand men. 
The hostile arimes met at Asophos, near the 
jiver Jordan, and engaged with the utmost fu^\^ 
Victory was for some time doubtful; as eight 
iliousand of Alexander's men, who carried brazen 
bucklers, performed prodigies of valour, and 
disputed every inch of ground with the most un- 
daunted firmness : but the Jews were at length 
deifeated and dispersed, after having lost thirty 
tliousand men in the combat, exclusive of pri- 
soners. A most inhuman action is attributed to 
Latlmrus aipon tliis occasion 5 for, having taken 
up his quarters, after the engagement, in the 
neighbouring villages, he caused all tlie female 
and infant inhabitants to be murdered, and their 
mutilated limbs to be put into boiling caldrons, 
as if he designed to make a repast for his armf. 
This abominable contrivance was intended to 
strike the deepest terror into tlie Jews, by re- 
presenting their enemies as <:aunibals« 
^ Whil# 
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B c ' Willie Lathuvtis and his followei^ wd« 
- I'ojj* employed in ravaging the country ^ Cleo-" 
patra received intelligence of their mo- 
tions, and instantly resolved to put a stop %o their 
. future progress^. She therefore raised a powerfol 
army, witli incredible expedition, under tlie com- 
mand Of' Cheicias aiid AAaniaS, two Jews^ who 
were honoured with lier peculiar esteem 5 and, 
liaving embarkfed ^itli het troops, set sail for Phdp- 
nice, where she landed, to the equal terror andas- 

• tonishment of :Lathurus, who hastily raised die 
»iege of Ptolemais, and retired into Ccele-Syria. 

. Cleopatra sent one division of her army to attack 
. the ftigitive, and with the other she marclied to 
, Ftolemais,. expecting to meet with an agreeable 
reception from the citizen^ : her exj^ectatioDs 
. were; however, frustrated 5 as they obstinately le- 

• fused .to -open tlieii* gates I She accordingly le- 
. solved to obtain admission by force, and com- 
manded the fortresvS to be invested. 

Lathunis, in the mean time, contrived to elude 
tlie pursuit of his enemies, and marched with all 

• his forces into £gypt, which he expected to find 
slenderly guarded in tlie absence of his mother. 
But the tioops which Cleopatra had lelt in that 
kingdom, defer>ded tiieir charge vi''ith the utmost 
valour, till a reinforcement arrived from thopnice. 
Lathunts was, tiierefore, compelled to return to 
Palestine, and tliere take up his winter quarters 
at Gaza. 

^ The siege of Ptolemais was carried on with swch 
iiKiefatigable vigour and resolution, tliat tlie inha- 
bitants were at length obliged to submit to Cleo- 
patra : an alliance was formed between the queen 
-and Alexander Jannaeus. The victorious army 
sailed back into £gypt3 and LatUurns^ fiadiog 
' that 
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diat all his attempts in Palestine, would be ren- 
. dered abor.tiye, by the i(cl)emes'an4 forces of his 
motlier, abandoned thaftjeo^ntry^smd returned to 
his own territory of Cyprus. ,- 
Duri.iig these transactions Ptolemy^ Alexander, 
_ the younger brother, suited all thfe restraints of 
. slavery under the specious appearance of sove- 
reign autliorityj but, at length, being wearied' 
with the indignities he .received froria his ambi- 
tious mother J and disgusted* at the unnatural malic« 
with which she persecuted- Lathuru*, he depaited 
privately from Alexandria, choosing, ratiteir to. live 
in obscurity with safety, than to share the thrcnae 
with a won^an of so base a disposition. His flight 
gready embarrassed the queen, who wks wdl ap*- 
prised that tlie Alexandrians would nevier permit 
her to reign without one of *her sonsj and she, 
therefore, used all possible airtiiices to allure him 
back to court. Not long after Jhis return, how- 
ever, she formed a conspiracy against his life, but 
Alexander, discovering her treachery, prevented 
his impending destruction by turning. it.upon>th« 
life of die prbjector. She was certainly, d vkiious 
clxaracter, and well deserved this tragical retari- 
bution-of her actions, if it had com6 from any 
hand than tliat of her own son. [ 

g Q As, soon as it was rumoured in the ^ty 
•" ijy/ that Ptolemy had caused his mother to be 
. assassinated, the enormity of the crime 
stirred up aH his subjects against him 5 they irt- 
fiisted upon tlie impropriety of submitting to the 
government of a parricide, and drove iiirn ignd- 
miniously from his dominions, -^'hich they noiv 
conferred upon his brother Latiwrus, Alexander 
for some time led a wandering life in tlie ishu\d of 
Cos ; butj having gyt together soaie ahips>. he^ aexc 
Vut, I. fib ^ 
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year, attempted to return into Egypt. Bein^ 
feated in tUs design, he fled to Myra in Lycia; 
and from thence steei^ his course toiK-ards tk 
island of Cyprus, where he hc^)ed -to obtain \m 
brother's vacant' throne; but Choereas, one cr 
. Lathonis's admirals^ obstructed his landing, dhr 
■ persed his fleet, and killed him in the engag^ 
.inent> after he had borne the title of king for the 
space of nineteen years, hfe left a sc«i behind 
him named Alexander, of wjiom we shall have oc- 
casion to speak in the sequel. 

Ptolemy Ladiurus, being now freed from bra 

formidable competitors, began to regulate the go- 

Ternment, and to remedy, to the best of his ability, 

those numerous abuses and disorders which ha^ 

militated against the felicity of the people during 

.the late troubles; yet his regulations were so 6r 

. from giving universal satisfaction, that theThebans 

refused to submit to them, and even attempted » 

shake off their allegiaiice. Hereupon the kis? 

led an army against the rebek, defeated them im 

• pitched battle, and closely invested their city,\^'hic. 

. resisted all his exertions with the most surpria!| 

obstinacy for the space of three years j but Va 

finally reduced and given up to tlie rapacity of thi 

irritated soldiers. 

g Q Towards the latter ehd of this reign, La- 

73 . ' cvl\n$ being sent by Sylla to procure ships 

in order to block up the ports of Piraeus ani 

Munyehia, landed at Alexandria, and was receiTCt 

in pursuance of. Ptolemy's command, with snd 

honours as were only paid to the kings of Egy 

Upon the first Intimation of his arrival the ro 

fleet sailed out to meet hin^ ', and, upon his < 

trance into the city, the king honoured hina wi 

th[»m0stdi6tinguiillHiiginiuks.of €stMni^ allott 



liim an apartment in his own palace, and ordered 
his nainisters to give the Roman's attendants, four 
tinaes the allowance that was usually given to other 
ambassadors. I^ucullus, however, obseiTed the 
most rigid temperance amidst the splendour and 
profusion of the court 5 and refused a pecuniary 
present which Lathurus pressed him to accept. 
He even declined visitmg the other famous cities 
of Eg}^pt> which were the admiration of all fo- 
reigners 5 alleging that it would ill become him 
to take a tour of pleasure, while his general was 
exposing his life to the most imminent danger in 
behalf of his country. When he urged his request 
e)f maritime assistance, Ptolemy. pretended that he 
was threatened with a civil v/ar in his own do- 
minions, and could not, therefore, part with any 
of his ships -, he, however, presented him with his 
likeness cut in an emerald of great value, and dis- 
luis^ed him with every token of veneration. Soon 
after this occurrence Lathurus died, having reign- 
ed, from the death of his father, thirty-six years 5 
eleven jointly with his mother in Egypt, eighteen 
in Cypms, and seven alone in Alexandria after the 
death of Cleopatra. 

Upon the decease of this prince the sceptre de- 
volved to his only legitimate offspring Cleopatra * ; 
but Sylla, who was at that time perpetual dictator 
at Rome, sent Alexander, the nephew of Latliu- 
rus, to assume the reins of government as the> 
next heir of the male line. On his arrival in 

* To obviate many obscurities which occur in the Igyptlan 
history, it is proper to remark, that as the malcss of the royal 
family slwd the name of Ptolemy, fo the fem-jlea haJ that of 
Cleopatra, though they had likewise proper names to dis- 
tinguish them from each other. , 
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Egypt he -was persuaded to espouse thfe princess, 
-who had^beai placed on the throne six months 
before that period. The nuptials were^ accord- 
ingly, solemnized with the utmost pom^ and mag- 
nificence ; but Cleopatra, becoming an object of 
aversion to her consort, either on account of her 
person, or her share in the regal dignity, was 
cruelly assassinated nineteen days after the mar- 
riage. After this barbarous transaction, Alex- 
ander reigned fifteen years ; during which time 
he nendered himself so obnoxious to his subjects 
by his cruel and tyrsHinical conduct, that they at 
last took up arms, and woul<^ infallibly have sacri- 
ficed him to their resentment, if he had not pru- 
dently secured his safety :>/ ^. precipitate retreat. 
He fled first to Pompey, ^^lo was then carrying 
on tlie war against Mithricljtes king of Pontus, 
and offered him a large suni of money, in hopes 
of pe*'suading him to espouse his cause ; but, find- 
ing his desigri impracticable, he took refiige in 
the city of Tyre, whither he had sent great part 
ofrhis treasures, antf there died, as is supposed, 
with grief, for the loss of his crown. By his last 
wiU he made over all his rights to the Romans, de- 
claring them heirs to his wealth and dominions. 
This will, wiiich was expressly intended to sow 
thje seeds of discord among the Roman senators 
and tlie people of Egypt, occasioned some i^ann 
debates in the senate, but it was at length con- 
sidered invalid, as far as related to the kwgdom • 
and 'the fathers contented themselves with send- 
mg to Tyre for the ejects which the deceased 
prince had bequeathed to their republic. 

The Egyptian.-!, having driven Alexander into 
banishment, bestowed the crown upon Ptolemy 
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Ailletes*, the natural son of Lathuras; who, 
knowing that he had but a contested title tohia. 
new dignity, purchased an alliance with the 
Romans at the price of six thousand talents. 
^ p Though the r9yal yearly revenues amount- - 
53^ * ed to twicethis sum, yet Auletes could not 
raise it immediately witliout burdening his 
people witli very heavy taxes. This occasioned a 
general discontent tliroughout the kingdom : and 
the refusal of the king to a popular request re- 
specting the isle of Cyprus, exasperated the po- 
pulace to such •a degree, that they unanimously 
revolted from tlieir allegiance, and surrounding the 
palace, demanded vengeance on the object of their 
aversion ; but Auletes, on the first intimation of 
his danger, witlidrew privately froih Alexandria, 
crossed Egypt, and embarked for Rhodes, with an 
intention of imploring assistance from the Roman 
senate. Finding, on his arrival, that Cato warf 
then in the island, he sent to acquaint him witli 
Jiis landing 5 expecting that he would, upon this 
notice, come to visit him : but the haughty Roman 
ordered him to be told, tliat if he had any thing 
to say to him he might come to his house. The 
Egyptian monarch went to visit him : but, find- 
ing that Cato neither vouchsafed to rise at his en- 

• 

• This appellation was given bim, because he^ prided himself 
po his skill in playing en the fliite, and debased him^lf so far 
as to contend for the prize in the public games. He was also 
called Dionysius Neos, or the new Bacchus,- from the great 
pleasure which he took in imitating the effeminacies of the 
Bacchanals, daneing in a female habit, and in the same mea- 
sures that they used during the solemnities of their god. 
Strabo asserts, that he surpassed. all his predecessors in the ef- 
feminacy of his manners,, and was no less contemptible on that 
account, than his grandfather Physcon was infaioous for wicked- 
ness, • 
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trance, nor saluted him otlierwise than as an or- 
dinary person, he was much surprised at a mode 
of conduct which appeared so incongruous with 
the Roman's simple dress and equipage : his amaze- 
ment was, howe\ier, soon converted into admir- 
ation, when, having explained the situation of 
his affairs, Cato blamed him for leaving the ricliest 
country in the world, to expose himself to the nu- 
merous indignities which he must endure among 
tlie proud and avaricious grandees of Rome ; as- 
sured him, that .the wealth of Egypt would be in- 
sufficient to satihfy the rapacity of the leading 
men: and iinally exhorted him to return, and 
strive to regain the affections of his subjects by 
more equitable conduct; adding, tliat he would 
cljperfully accompany him thither, and use his 
utmost exertions- to effect a happy reconciliation. 
Auletes now perceived the imprppriety of his 
flight, and entertained some thoughts of embracing 
CaJ:o's judicial proposal j but, on the advice of his 
companions, he relinquished tliat design, and pur- 
sued his journey. 

The Egyptians, in the mean timc,( not knowing 
what course he had taken, and eitlier believing or 
affecting to believe that he had perished, placed 
the diadem on the head of his daughter Berenice, 
and sent an enpibassy into Syria, to Antiochus 
Asiatichus, who, by his mother Selene, was the 
nejrt male heir of the familv, inviting him to 
marry the princess tliat he might reign jointly 
with her; but he being dead, the Alexandrian 
nobles enjoined the ambassadors to make a simi- 
lar proposal to his brother Seleucus, who read^^y 
complied with their desire. His conduct in Egypt 
soon rendered him contemptible in the eyes of his 
subjects, and Berenice was fio violently exasperated 
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by his unbounded avarice, that she laid aiide all , 
considerations of duty, and caused him to be 
strangled, after which she bestowed her hand 
-upon Archelaus, high-priest of Comana, who 
pretended to be the son of Mitliridates the Great, 
though he was in reality only the son of that 
monarch's chief general. 

Auletes, on his arrival at Rome, found « q 
that Caesar, on whom his principal hopes 57/ 
were founded, was making w,aT in Gaul. 
He was, however, kindly received by Pompey, 
his other patron, who accommodated him with 
an apartment in his house, and omitted nothing 
that lay in his power to serve him 5 yet, not- 
witlistanding the protection of so powerful a man, 
the king was obliged to goj like a private citizen, 
trom house to house, in order to obtain the suf- 
frages of the senators. Having at last prqcure^ 
a strong party, by dint of ample bribes and pro- 
mises, he was admitted to lay his complaints be- 
fore the senate, which he did in the most artful 
manner, exaggerating the ill-treatment he* had 
received from his rebellious subjects, and re* 
minding the fathers of his alliance with their 
republic, by which tlaey were bound to support 
him against foreign and domestic enemies. To 
oppose tliese proceedings, and to justify the re- 
^ volt of the Egyptians, a solemn embassy, con- 
sisting of one hundred citizens of distinction, 
was sent from Alexandria ; but Ptolemy found 
means to destroy most of them either by poisba 
or the sword, and struck such terror into the 
minds of the survivors, that they were equally 
incapable of executing their commission, or oif . 
demanding justice for tlie assassination of their 
colleagues. The rumour of so audacious a con-* 

tempt 



tempt of the laws» roused the indignation of the 
public and gave a' general alarm. Marcus Favc- 
nius, tlie stoic, boldly accused Auletes before the 
conscript fathers ; expatiated on the misconduct 
of some interested senators who had suffered 
themselves, to be eornipted witli money ; and 
insisted that Die, a, celebrated philosopher, who 
was the chief of the embassy, should appear be- 
fore .the senate in order to testify, upon oath, the 
murder of his companions. This demand was 
too reasonable to adpit a refusal, and Dio was 
therefore summoned to come forward -, but Pom-f 
pey, Lentuhis, and the other leading, men, whose 
/avour had been dearly purchased by Ptolemy, 
declared so openly for the perfidious prince, that 
Dio was fearful of attending the summons ; and 
Auletes, unwilling to give him time to recollect 
his accustomed firmness, caused him, shortly 
afterv^^ards, to fall by tlie dagger of a hired 
assassin. 

Ptolemy, thinking himself secure in the pro- 
tection of Pom})ey, had the audacity to avow this 
infamous action, and the refined wickedness to 
attempt its justification. A prosecution was, 
notwithstanding, commenced against Ascitius the 
murderer,' who was ptoved to have stabbed Dio 
with his own hand : yet Ascitius was acquitted 
in spite of the most unexceptionable evidences. 
An action was tlien brought against tlie venal 
judges by the adverse party ; but this was also 
$et aside l^y thp artifices of Pompey's faction : 
and a decree was carried in- the senate for Pto- 
lemy's restoration by force of arms. All the 
-great men were ambitious of reconducting a mo- 
narch who had lavished such immense sums upon 
his protectors 5 an^, after^some debates, the ho- 
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ndurable commission was obtained by Lentulus 
Spintlier, the proconsul, who had been appointed 
governor bf Cilicia. 

About this time a statue, erected on « q 
the hill of Alba, was thrown down by a jg; ' 
thunder storm, in consequence of which 
the Sibylline books were opened to discover the 
meaning of the prognostic. C. Cato, an enter- 
prising young man, who was one of the tribunes, 
seized this opportunity of confounding the in- 
trigues of Ptolemy's party. He read, or pretend^ 
ed to read, in the Sibylline prophecies, the fol- 
lowing words : " If a king o^ Egypt shall apply 
to you for succour, assist him, but not with an 
aiiny ; if you adopt violent measures, you niust 
expect great misfortunes." This prediction, 
though evidently forged, was reported to the peo- 
ple l)y the keepers of the Sibylline books, and 
produced its desired effect so forcibly, that the 
recent decree of the senate was inrniediatelj* re- 
voked. 

Various expedients were now proposed ^ ^ 
ii> order to facilitate the king's return "55/ 
Avitliout violating the injunction of the 
pretended oracle ; but, as the diversity of opi- 
nion in the senate rendered every scheme abor-^ 
tive, Ptolemy determiped, in pursuance of Pom** 
pey's advice, to recui* to Gabinius, who com- •• 
manded as proconsul in Syria. Gabinius was a 
person of the most infamous character, and would 
readily undertake ^ny tiling, however impious or 
yalawful, for money. He had already ruined 
the province of SyriA by his unparalleled op- 
pressions ; and had engaged, for a large reward, 
to assist Mithridates in the recovery of his crown, 
Jptolemy caoae up with him as he was advancing 
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towards the frontiers of. Partjbia, and ddivered 
into his hands letters from.Pompey, their com- 
mon firiend, whereby he was desired to restore 
the banished prince> upon such* teijns as might 
prove agreeable tp both parties. 

Gabinius was well aware that he should trans- 
gress an express law of the republic by acceding 
to this- proposal, without positive orders from .tlie 
senate > but on tlie receipt of five thousand ta- 
lents, and the assurance that he should be re- 
warded with five thousand more on Ptolemy's 
return to tjie throne, he laid aside all dread of 
the consequence, abandoned the cause of Mi- 
tliridatps, and marched without hesitation to- 
wards Egypt, On his approaching the borden 
of that kingdom he detached Marc. Antony, who 
was extremely zealous in Ptolemy's behalf, to 
seize the passes with a body of cavalry, and 
open the way for the rest of the army. The 
young Roman acquittedi. himself of this conomis-' 
pion with the most admirable resolution, and 
(through the friendly oiBces of Hyrcanus,^ prince 
of Judea> and Antipater, the father of Herod) ob- 
tained possession of the important city of Pelu- 
sirnn. Ai4etes on entering the place, proposed a 
general massacre of the Egyptian inhabitants j but 
Antony,,who justly supposed that so barbarous an 
action would fix an eternal stigma on. the Roman 
name, and either prevent or retard the desired 
restoration, prevented the king from executing 
his design. 

On the first intelligence of Antony's success, 
Gabinius advanced into the heart of the country, . 
where he was jnaet and engaged by Archelaus at 
the head of a ccnsiderable army. Victory how- 
•vjer decided in flavour of tl« proconsul : as the 
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Egyptian troops Svere cut in pieces, and Arche- 
laus himself was taken prisoner. Gabinius might 
now have terminated the war, witKont further 
trouble or effusion of bl6od, but his avarice tempt-* 
ed him to prolong it 5 and he accordingly iu'st 
gave Archelaus his' liberty, upon, his paying a 
considerable ransom; and then, pretending 3iat 
hi« prisoner had escaped, he extorted fresh sums 
from Ptolemy for the prosecutiorn of the war. 
Archelaus, On recovering his liberty, exerted him- 
self in the most heroic nianner for the presenta- 
tion of his dominions ; but his dastardly troops 
having turned their backs iii se^^ral encounters, 
he was obliged to sustain a siege in Alexandria, 
till, being reduced to tlie utmost extremity, he 
marched out to hazard another battle, which put 
an end to his reign and lite. Being deserted 
by his effeminate subjects, he I'esolved to perish 
rather than sufs'ive the loss of his crown. Marc. 
Antony, who had been the particular friend and 
guest of this valiant prince, comnianded his body 
to be carried from the scene of engagement ; be- 
dewed it with his tears, and caused it to be in- 
terred witli the utmost magnificence. 

The entire reduction of Egypt soon followed 
this event, and Auletes was consequently resettled 
on his throne : Gabinius left some of lus Roman 
forces to overawe the Ale^ndrians : and Berenice 
was sacrificed to the resentment of her inhuman 
father. Most of the wealthy citizens were also 
put to death, by the coramaiid of the king, wfeo 
had occasion for the confiscation of their estates, 
to make up tlie reward he had promised to Ga- 
binius; and e\-ery species of violence was daily 
practised v, ith iibpunity . Yet neither the autho- 
pty of the mo;iarch, nor the presence of the Ro- 
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man- garrison, xx>uld prevent the populace from 
avenging an insult done to ihegods of tlieir country j 
for a Roman soldier having killed a cat^ the 
Alexandrians made a general insurrection, and 

] having forced their way tlirough the guarcis, 
dragged the offender out of his house, and in 
spite of all opposition tore him to pieces. 
. C. Rabirius Posthumus, who had lent Auletes 
the greatest part of the money he had borrowed 
at Rome, now pressed the king to perform his 

"engagements, but Ptolemy gave him to under- 
stand that he despaired of satisfying his claim, un- 
less he would accept the office of receiver general, 
by which he might pay himself as he collected the 
revenues. Rabirius embraced the otifer, sup- 
posing that he must otherwdse lose his debt 5 but 
the ungratefol prince, soon after, upon some 
frivolous pretence, ordered the unfortunate credi- 
tor and all his attendants to be closely confined, 
though he was one of Caesar's dearest friends, 
and though Pompey was in some degree respon- 
sible for the debt, as the money had been advanced 
at his request, and tlie obligation was executed in 
bis presence. 

Rabirius, having found means to obtain his 
liberty J quitted Egypt with ail possible expedition, 
to elude the more dangerous designs of Au- 
letes 3 but, to complete his misfortunes, a iornial 
prosecution was commenced against him, on hig 
return to Rome, for having aided Ptolemy in cor- 
rupting the senate j for having dishououred the 
quality of a Roman knight by accepting an em- 
l)loyment in Egypt j and for having shared in the 
tieasure.s \^'hieh Gabinius acquired in his late ilie- 
gal expedition. . The eloquent oratiun which 
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Cicero delivered in his defence' is an eternal mof 
nunient of Ptolemy *s perfid>; apd ingratitude. 

Auletcs died in the peaceable possession of his 
kingdom, about four years after his re-establish- 
xnent, and diirty after he had first assumed the 
government, leaving behind him two sons and 
two, daughters. He bequeatlied his crown to his 
eldest son and daughter, commanding them to be 
joined in the bonds of marriage, according to the 
custom of tlieir family, and to govern with equal 
authority. And because they v/er6 both uoder 
age he recommended them ui the most solemn 
manner to the Romans, who in compliance with 
his desire appointed Pompey the young prince's 
guardian. 
g Q As Ptolemy, the successor of Auletes, 
43. * Was a minor, under Pothinus an eunuch, 
and Achilles the commander-in-chief of 
tlie army, these iSiinisters, with a self-interested 
view, deprived Cleopatra* of her share in the re- 
gal authority, and compelled her to quit the king- 
dom. This princess, whose high spirit could 
never bear an insult, retired immediately inta 
Syria, and having raised a powerful army, pre-^ 
pared to assert her right by force of arms. Pto- 
lemy receiving intelligence of her return at the 
head of her troops, assembled all his forces that 
were in readiness, and marched out against her.- 
Both armies encamped betvireen mo)int ' Casius* 
and Pelusium, each observant of the ©tiler's mo- 
tions, but neither incUned to venture an engage- 
ment. Such was the situation of affairs when- 
Ponipey, having lost the battle of Phatsalia, ar* > 

* This was the famoDS Cleopatra, who had afterwardfl a 
con^aderahle ihare in oc^iAtioning.the ^ivU wars of Kgjne . 
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rived ofF Pelusium, expecting to find a secare 
asylum in Egypt from the malice of his enemies. 
He therefore sent to inform tlie king of his arrival, 
and to solicit permission to epter his kingdom. 
To this message Ptolemy, who was but thirteen 
years of age, returned no answer 5 but the two 
ministers, Achilles and Pothinus, consulted with 
Theodotus, a rhetorician, and some others, on the 
nature of Pompey's request. Some voted for his 
reception, alleging that it would be an everlasting 
teproach to the Egyptian nation if tliey should 
letuse to succour a man in his distress, who had 
been tlie constant protector of Auletes, and wai 
the acknowledged guardian of the present king. 
Otliers were for desiring him to depart in quest 
of some otlier asylum ; but Theodotus displayed 
all his eloquence to show that it was ihost advis- 
able to murder him. This diabolical advice was 
readily embraced, and put in execution -, as will 
be more satisfactorily related in tlie history of 
Rome. 

Cajsar being informed, in the mean time, thiat 
the unfortunate Roman had steered his course to- 
wards Egypt, pursued him thither, and arrived at 
Alexandria just as the news of the perfidious as- 
sassination was brought to that city. Theodotna 
is said to have presented him with the head and 
ring of his deceased rival, but he melted into 
tears at the sight, and ordered tlie head to be in- 
terred in a proper place with the accustomed so- 
lemnities. Caesar, on his first landing,' appears 
to have been in imminent danger from the lower 
dass of Alexandrians, M'ho were all in confusion 
on account of Pompey's death. He however ob- 
tained admission into the royal palace^ where he 
shut himself up, with part of his men, tiU the 
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tumult was appeased. He then ventured to ap** 
pear in public^ and, having conciliated the esteem 
of the populace by.hisa£&ble behaviour^ hevi* 
sited aU the curiosities of that stately metropolis, 
and frequently assisted at the public i^angues of 
the young rhetoricians and 6i;ators5 but, that he 
might not devote his whole time to diversion, 
being detained by contrary winds, he began to 
solicit the payment of the money that was due to 
him from Auletes, and to take cognizance of the 
misunderstanding between the prince and hit 
sister Cleopatra. 

It has beeii already related that during Cssar*g 
first consulship, Auletes obtained of him the al- 
liance of the Romans by the promise of six thou* 
sand talents, but as the king had only paid him 
part of the stipulated sum, and given him a bond 
for the remainder, he now exacted the debt with 
great rigour ; but what tended most efifectually to 
prejudice the Egyptians against him, and finaily 
induced them to oppose him by force of arms, 
was the liaughdness with which he acted as judge 
between Ptolemy and the princess 5 for he not 
only summoned them to appear before him for 
the decision of their difierence, but peremptorily 
commanded them to disband their troops, and 
ftbide, widiout scruple, by the sentence which he 
should pronounce. This was considered as an open 
encroacliraent npon the prerogative of the so* 
vereign, and the people loudly remonstrated, that 
as their king' acknowledged no superior, he could 
not be judged, like a subject, by any man. Caesar 
replied, he did not assume the judgment as Pto- 
lemy's superior, but as an arbitrator appointed by 
the will of Auletes, and one who was anxious to 
ef^ct a reconciliation between the king and his 
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sister. .'In consequence of this e^lanatiori, the 
cause was brought to the dictator's tribunal, and 
advocates were appointed, on both sides, to plead 
before him. 

Cleopatra, having disco\'ered, in the mean time, 
that Csesar vas famed for gallantry, resolved to 
render her youth and beanty subservient to her 
political interests. She accordingly seat a private 
message to hira, complaining that her cause 
was betrayed by those she employed, and re- 
quested permission to appear before him in person. 
On the receipt of Caesar's answer she embarked 
in a small vessel with only oiie attendant, and ar- 
rived under the walls of Alexandria in the dusk 
of die evening J but as her design would have in- 
fallibly been frustrated if discovered by her bro- 
.ther's part)', she was compelled to have recourse 
.to artifice, and accordingly desired her servant, 
ApoUodorus, to tie her up in a mattress and cariy 
iier, tlius concealed, through the streets of the 
pity to the house of her intended judge. This 
stratagem was highly pleasing to Caesar, and the 
charms of the princess had all the efficacy she 
could desire. 

- Next morning the dictator sent for Ptolenay, ex- 
liorting him to take his sister again upon her own 
♦erms -, but the young king, pereeiving by this pro- 
posal that Caesar was become his adversar)', 
quitted the palace in the utmost fury, and running 
into the streets tore the diadem from his head, 
complaining, witli his face bathed in tears, that he 
was betrayed, and informing the multitude who 
flocked round him, that Cleopatra was at that time 
in Caesar's own apartment. Tlie whole city was 
instantly in motion, and Ptplemy putting himself 
at the head of the populace, kd tliem on tumiil- 
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tuoasly to change the Romans witli all the fiuy 
natural on such occasions. 

The soldiers whoni Casar had with him soon 
secured the person of Ptolemy, and delivered him 
up to their leader j but as the other soldiers were 
dispersed in different parts of the city, Caesar must 
have inevitably perished by the hands of the exas- 
perated multitude, if he had not prudently shown 
himself to them from a high balcony, and assured 
them thev should have" no reasDn to complain ot 
liis decision. 

Having, hf this means, restoredya temporary 
tranquillity, he next day summoned a general as- 
sembly, and causing the will of Auletes to be pub- 
licly read, he decreed, as guardian and arbitrator, 
that Ptolemy and Cleopatra should reign jointly. 
in Egypt, according to their father's express de- 
sire : and that Ptolemy the younger son, and Ar- 
sinoe the younger daughter, should jointly exercise 
the regal authority in Cyprus, Which had for some 
time been in the possession of the Romans. 

The Alexandrians were all satisfied with this 
decree except Pothiiius, who, dreading tlie resent- 
ment of Cieopatra, inspired the people with new 
jeak>usie.9, and solicited Achilles, by private letters, 
io advance with his army from Pelusium in order 
to drive Caesar from the metropolis. Achilles 
kiimediately embraced the proposal, and, ap- 
proaching Alexandria with twenty thousand re- 
gular troops, put all things again in confusioil. 
Caesar being in no condition to hazard an engage- 
ment, resolved to keep within the walls of the 
eity, and posted his men sb advantageously in the 
streets and avenues of the quarter where he re- 
sided, that he found ho difficulty in supporting the 
powerful attack, (tf hifl enemies. Achilles being 
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thus disappointed by the dictator's precautions, 
changed his measures, and went to attack the pdrt, 
wiih tiie hope of securing the fleet, that he might 
shut up the Romans by sea, and cut^ofF the possi- 
bility of their receiving succours on that sidej 
but Caesar, repulsing him tibere also, caused the 
(Egyptian vessels to be set on fire, and at the same 
time placed a strong garrison in the tower of 
Pharos, by which means he secured his conunu- 
nipation with the sea. Some of tlie burning ships 
happening to drive towards the shore, commu- 
nicated their flames among the neighbouring 
houses, whence the conflagration extended to the 
Bruchion, and consumed the noble libraiy, which 
had been the work of many kings, and contained 
four hundred thousand manuscripts. 

Caesar, having written for speedy succours to 
Domitius Calvinus^ his lieutenant in Asia, and 
some other persons, fortified the quarter of the 
city, which he possessed, with walls,^ towers, and 
other works, including within them the royal pa- 
lace, a theatre, which he used as a citadiel, and a 
passage to the harbour. Ptolemy, who / was stiU 
detained in Caesar's quarters, received intelligence 
of all that passed, through his chief minister Po- 
thinus 5 but at length the correspondence was dis- 
covered, and Pothinus was doomed to suffer death 
for his treason. This execution alarmed Gany- 
medes, an eunuch who was charged with the 
education of Arsinoe, and who had been privy to 
the illegal practices of Pothinus > he thei^ore 
conveyed the young princess secretly to the 
Egyptian army, who were overjoyed at her arri- 
val, and immediately proclaimed her queen j and 
Ganymedes, having caused Achilles to be put to 
4Qatli upon. a ful^^e accusation^ obtained the com- 
mand 
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mand of the army, and assumed the admniistra- 
tion of all other affairs. He was indeed tlioroughly 
qualified for the employment of a prime-minister, 
being a man of great activity and penetration. \ 

He contrived many artful stratagems to distress 
Caesar, during the course of the war j and by 
stopping up the communications between the re- 
servoirs in Caesar's quarters, and those in tlie rest 
of the city, he contrived to turn the sea- water 
into the former, and by that means spoiled all the 
fresh water, that was kept in them*. This pro- 
duced the utmost confusion among the Romans^ 
and they must certainly have quitted tlieir quarters 
had hot tlie dictator obviated the inconvenience, by 
causing wells to be sunk till some springs of fresh 
water were discovered. 

Caesar^ having received intelligence that a le- 
gion, sent by Calvinus, was detained on the neigh- 
bouring coasts of Libya by contrary winds, ad- 
vanced with his whole fleet to convoy it safely to 
Alei^andria. Ganymiedes instantly assembled all 
his naval forces with a design to intercept him on 
bis return> but he was repidsed with considerable 
damage, and would have lost the whole of his 
fleet if Caesar had not been compelled by tlie ap- 
proach of night to retire with his faitbiul auxili- 
aries into the harbour. 

* The Alexandrians having no firesh water but that of the 
Kile, the whole city was vaulted uodemeath their bouses for 
receiving and keeping it. Oi\ the annual inundation of the 
river, the water was conveyed into the city by a canal, and 
filled all the vaylts or reservoirs, which were built, without 
any partition, in a general communication. The water,' thus 
admitted, served for the conunon use of the inhabitants till the 
•nstiing season, and was drawn in pitchers or backets through 
an ope^g, in each housei like the nouth of a well. 
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To repair this misfbrtnne Ganymedes drew to* 
gether all the ships that were in the private arse- 
nals^ and in the mouth of the' Nile, with which 
he again attacked this Roman, biit without suc- 
cess. Caesar, being anxious \o improve his vic- 
tory in the best planner, attempted to seize the 
isle of Pharos/ and the mole called the Heptatsa- 
dium, by which it was joined to the continent j 
but after he had effected a landing, he was re- 
pulsed, with the loss of more than eight hundred 
men, and was himself exposed to the most im- 
minent danger in fais retreat, for the ship4n which 
he designed to escape being ready to sink, with 
tiie great number of persons who had hastily em- 
barked, he threw himself into the sea^ and with 
great diffiailty swam to the next ship. 

The Alexandrians finding that the Roman 
troops retained an unshakep intrepidity in the 
midst of dangers and dHEculties, and that ill-suc- 
cess only tended to inflame their military ardpoi^ 
sent a deputation to C«sar, demanding their king, 
and assuring him that a compliance with their 
desire would put a speedy termination to the war. 
Caesar was well acquainted with the subtilty of 
the Egyptians, and plainly pearceived the insince- 
fity of their professions f but as he incurred no 
hazard by giving up the king's person, he readily 
granted their request. He admonished the yoimg 
prince to inspire his subjects with sentiments of 
peace and equity y to redres» the evils which had 
already resulted from the war j and " to prove 
himself worthy of the confidence that was now 
reposed in him. Ptolemy petitioned, with tears 
in his eyes, that he might continue with the diC"* 
tetor, affirming he would rather enjoy hts com-* 
pany as a private citizen, than sway tibe sccptrv 
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without him. But he was no sooner at t|ie head 
of his army than he renewed hostilities with more 
vigour than ever 5 he also attempted to intercept 
Caesar's provisions, but the engagement which 
^his design produced near Canopus, terminated in 
his confusion, and added new lustre to the former 
achievements of his enemy 

About this time Mithridates of Pergamus^ and 
Antipater the Idumean, marched into Egypt at 
the head of. a considerable army, in compliance 
with Caesar's request, and upon arriving before 
Peiusium, they carried that city by storm. On 
their route from thence to Alexandna they found 
all the passes in the country of Onion seized by the 
Jews, who constituted the greatest part of the in- 
iiabitants. This difficulty threatened them with the 
■destruction of their plan ; but at lengthAntipater en- 
gaged the Jews to espouse Caesar's party, and pre- 
vailed on them to furnish the army with provisions. 
Upon their approaching the Delta, Ptolemy de- 
tached a body of troops to dispute the passage of 
the Nile with tliem, and a sanguinary engagement 
ensued. Mithridates's wing was soon broken and 
disordered, but Antipater, by affording him a 
speedy succour, checked the enemy's success, 
chased them with incredible fury from the field of 
battle, and took possession of their camp. Rolemy 
then advanced with all his forces to overpower 
the victorious generals, but Caesar,Jiaving march- 
ed secretly to join them, rendered his scheme 
abortive. Most of the Egyptian soldiers were 
cut in pieces, and Ptolemy himself, in attempting 
to escape, was drowned in the Nile. 

Caesar returned to Alexandria about ihe middle 
of January, and finding no opposition to his will, 
bestowed tho crown of Egypt on Cleopatra^ 
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obliging her^ throu^ moUves of policy, to marrf 
hei younger brother Ptolemy^ who was then but 
eleven years of age. The j>assion he had conceived 
for Cleopatra was in tea&ty the cause of his un- 
dertaking so dangerous a war, and the same pas- 
sion detained him much long^ in Egypt than his 
ajffairs required, but the success which attended 
Pliarhaces, *kHig. of *the Cimmerian-Bosphonis, 
and son of Mithridates, the last king of Pontus, 
in the recovery of his father-s dominions, awakened 
CaSsar from the lethar^ into which he was drawn 
by Cleopatra's blandishments, and called him 
forth again to conquest ^d ambition. 

Cleopatra now enjoyed the throne without the 
least disturbance, having an unlimited authority 
during the minority of her brother; but the young 
prince no sooner assumed his sfa^re of the go- 
verntpent than she caused him to be poiscMied^ 
and reigned from that time without a partner. 

Soon after this unnatural action, Caesar bein^ 
assassinated at Home, and the famous triumvirate 
formed between Antony, Lepidus, and Octavius, 
*he queen declared for the triumvirs, and sent 
four legioos to Albienus, the consul Dolabella's 
lieutenant. These forces were taken by Cassius, 
who had earnestly solicited Cleopatra to assist him 
against tha triumvirs ; but finding her obstinate in 
refusal, he niarched towards th6 frontiers of 
Egypt with a design to invade tjiat kingdom. 
The enterprise was, however, relinquished; and 
Cleopatra, being freed from her apprehensions, 
sailed with a numerous fleet to join Octavius and 
Antony, but a fit of sickness compelled her to rfr» 
turn to Egypt after several of her ships had been 
WTecked by a violent storm. ^ 

Antony 
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Antony having passed over* into Asia, after the 
famous battle of Philippi, to settle all concerns 
for the interest of the conqueror, received intel- 
ligence that Cleopatra had assisted Cassius against 
Dolabella. He immediately summoned the queen 
to appear befoi^ him at Tarsus in Cilicia, whither 
he was then going on business of importance. 
Cleopatra, who haA already proved the effect of 
her charms on Caesar, instantly conceived the de- 
sign of ensnaring Antony, and promised herself 
the most ample success upon the recollection that 
C(£%ar had acknowledged her irresistible at a time 
when she was very young and unacquainted with 
tlie world, whereas Antony would be equally 
dazzled with the brillianby of her wit, and tlie in- 
comparable beauties of her person. . She accord- 
ingly provided herself with rich presents, immense 
sums of money, sumptuous habits, and splendid 
ornaments, and, in cconpliance with Antony's re- 
quest, set sail for Cilicia. 

As soon as the news of her arrival was pub- 
lished in Tarsus, the citizens of all descriptions 
crowded out of the gates to meet her 5 and An- 
tony, who was distributing justice in the forum, 
saw his tribunal suddenly deserted, no one re- 
maining vdth him but his lictors and domestics ; 
nor was it surprising that the populace should 
flock to so interesting a spectacle. Her royal 
galley' literally flamed with gold, the sails were of 
thQ finest purple, and the oars inlaid witfr silver j 
beneath a pavilion of cloth of gold appeared the 
queen, robed like the goddess Venus, and sur- 
rounded by the most beautiful youths and virgina 
6f her court, who admirably represented tiie 
Nereids and die Gtraces*} the hills and dales re-> 
ecfaged with the sound of han&oys^ fltites, and 
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Other instruments, with which the oars kept time, 
and rendered the harmony more delightful 3 and 
the great quantity of perfumes that were burnt 
on tlie deck diiiiised their fragrance on each side 
of the river, and impregnated the air with the 
most balsamic odours. 

Cleopatra had no sooner landed than Antony 
sent her a complimentary message, and invited 
her to supper i but she returned tor answer, that 
according to the rules of politeness, he should 
first come to her, and that she should expect him 
in the tents which were erecting for her^accom- 
modation on the banks of the river. Antony 
complied with her desire, and was entertained 
with inexpressible magnificence. Next day he 
returned the compliment, and conmianded that 
no expence should be spared; but XK)twithstanding 
his utmost efforts, he acknowldeged the infe- . 
riority of his entertainment to that of Cleopatra. 
The queen's expectations were fully justified by 
tlie event, for Antony found such inimitable charms 
in her manners and conversation, that instead of 
arraigning her a^ an offender, he bowed in homage 
before the shrine of her beauty, and readily grant- 
ed all her requests, however repugnant to the 
laws of justice, religion, or humanity*. 

Conscious of her fascinating power's, and 
anxious to bind the Roman by the strongest ties to 
her person and interest, the fair Egyptian enter- 
tained him every day, during her residence at 
Tarsus, with the most simiptuous banquets, 
which were served and disposed with such pe- 
culiar elegance that she seemed to study to excel 
her own inventions. Antony expressing some 

* It was at this time Antony caus^ Cleopatra's sister Arsism 
to be put to death, who hni Uk^ refuse JQ the temple of 
\ at Mclitus.* 
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surprise, in one of these feasts, at the profusion 
, of gold cuns enriched with jewels tliat appeared 
on every' side, s.hp tojd h'mi, that since he admired 
such trifles, they w ere at his service, and might b*e 
carried to his house. The next day tlie banquet 
was more superb, and Antony was requested to 
bring all his otiicers of rank and distinction witli 
himi he accepted tlie invitation, and Cleopatra 
presented them widi all tlie gold and silver plate 
tlxat had been used in tlie course of the enter- 
tainment. "In one of these feasts happened the 
incident which Pliny relates of Cleopatra's pro- 
fiiseness. Having laid a considerable wager that 
she could expend niore tlian 50,0001. upon one 
repast, she caused one of the pearls that she wore 
in her ears, which was valued at tlie above-men- 
tioned sum, to be dissolved in an acid, arid then 
^wallowed it. She was preparing to nielt the 
other in a similar manner, but Plancus, who was 
present, diverted her from die design. 

Antony was obliged to quit Tarsus on some 
affairs of consequence, and Cleopatra accompanied ■ 
him as far as Tyre, from whence she returned 
into Egypt 3 but the triumvir, unab'le to endure 
her, absence, entrusted his business to two of his 
lieutenants, and hastened to Alexandria, where 
he devoted tlie ensuing winter to all sorts of 
aniusCiment and voluptuousness . Cleopatra's whole - 
study was to divert him, and all her winning arts 
yrere exerted to retain him at her court. 

One day when he was indulging himself in his 
favourite amusement of angling, he was attended 
with very bad success 3 this circumstance mortified 
him extremely, as the queen was of die party, and 
he was unwilling to seem to want address in her 
presence 5 he therefore ordered some fishermen 
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to dive secretly under water and fasten to his 
hook some of the largest fishes they Gould take: 
his command was punctually obeyed, and Cleo- 
patra affected muck surprise at his extraordinary 
fortune, but, being perfectly apprised of the arti- 
fice, she caused one of her own people to dlvt 
under water and fasten to the triumvir's hook 
a large dry fish of that kind which was brought 
from the Euxine sea into Egypt. When Aiijoiir 
drew up his line his embarrassmeAt'afforded mndi 
diversion to tlie company 5 but Cleopatra embiadng 
him tenderly, advised him to leave the anglb^ 
line to the Egyptians, and direct bis thoughts to 
the reduction of cities and kingdoms. 
g ^ Upon intelligence that Labienus had 
39/ obtained some great advantages in Sy- 
ria, at the head of the Parthian army, 
A^ntony took leave of his beloved queen early 
in tlie spring J but having changed his inten- 
tions with respect to the Parthia;is; he sailed 
into Italy with txvo hundred ships, against Oc- 
tavius : a reconciliation was, however, sogo 
effected, and an alliance * formed betweea 
the families, which seemed to promise the h2»^ 
piest consequences. It was generally stipp(>sed 
that tlie extraordinary merit of his new wife WOuld 
effectually detach Antony from his recent IB- 
placed affection 5 but, after spending the winter 
at Athens, he hastened back to Alexandria, whette 
he again indulged without restraint in evety 
species of luxury and dissipation. On his re- 
moving into Syria, to resist the arms of the Far- 
thians, he left Cleopatra in Egypt^ but before bo 

* Antony, by the advice of his friendt, had muatt 
Ocuviaithe widow of M^^^cllut aa4 luter cf Ocuvius. 
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setcnt on his expeclition, he sent for her into Sy^ 
na, in direct opposition to the advice of all his 

»£dtends. On her arrival she persuaded him to 
coxmnit such flagrant acts of cruelty and injusticQ 
9S rendered him odious to the whole nation. Tlif 
delay which he made with her before he comr 
jBenced his march against the Parthians^ was pro- 
ductive of many misfortunes, and his imprudence 
in returning in the depth of winter, merely for 
the satisfaction of seeing her, was attended witli 
the loss of sixty thousand soldiers, who either pe-? 
lisbecl from the severity of the season, or the in- 
credible hardships they had suffered on their long 
m^irches. 

Ob his return to Syria he retired to the castle of 
Xieucecome, between Sidon and Berytus, and 
there passed his time in revelling with the queen 
<^ Egypt, without expressing the least conqera 
Uk the loss of his troops. As, however, he deemed 
it necessary to pacify tlie soldiery, who justly com-^ 
plained of their accumulated sufferings, he ordered 
some clothes and money to be distributed among 
them m Cleopatra's name, and then returned to * 

- /dexaridria with the idol of his affections. 

The kings of Parthia and Media having quar- 
i«Hed, in the mean time, respecting the divi- 
sion of the booty which they had taken from the 
Bomans, the latter sent ambassadors to Antony, 
offering to join him against tlie Parthian with all 
bis forces. At the same time intelligence arrived 
that the Parthians had revolted against their so- 
TCieign, and were all in the utmost confusion ; 
in consequence of this, Antony liastened into 
Syria to embrace the opportunity of revenging 
mmself upon a formidable enemy. But Cleopatra, 
hearing that Octavia was come as far as Atheas« 
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in her way to Antony, and fearing that tlievirtnei 
wisdom, and gtavity, of that justly celebrated 
lady might recal tlie triumvir to a sense of duty 
iand honour, employed various arts to make herself 
look pale and dejected, and then wrote to hex 
credulous lover, tliat his absence had niaterially 
affected her health, and that she must inevitab^ 
die if he refused to return. Antony immediately 
hastened to the arms of his mistress, and was so 
deeply affected by her tears, blandishments, re- 
proaclies, and vows of everlasting love, that he 
consented to relinquish his projected expedition, 
and to command Octavia to proceed no farther, 
but to wait for him at Athens. 

Early in the ensuing spring Antony set oat 
for Syria, with an intention to march from thence 
into Parthia, Before he commenced his journey, 
he bestowed Cyrene, Cyprus, Coelo-Syria, Ituria, 
and Phoenice, with great part of Crete and Cilicia, 
upon Cleopatra. But tliis lavish bounty not sa- 
tisfying her insatiate ambition, she earnestly so- 
lidted him to put to death Herod, king of Judea, 
and Malchus, king of Arabia- Petraea, that their 
dominions might be transferred to her. This 
wicked request pr(Jved unsuccessful 5 but Antony, 
to pacify her, consented to give her that part of 
Malchus's kingdom which bordered on Egjrptj 
and out of Herod's, the territory of Jericho, with 
the balsam gardens. The queen having obtained 
these important grants, accompanied her lover as 
far as^e Euphrates, and returning by way of 
Apamea and Damascus, came to Jerusalem, where 
she was sumptuously entertained by Herod. During 
her stay in that city she had tlie audacit}' to feign 
an affection for the king, and acted so unbecoming 
the character of her sex, tliat Herod formed a design 
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W assassinate her, but being dissuaded from so 
^ngerouj an attempt, he continued td entertain 
" hQr Y^ith vail possible respect, and attended her in 
person to the frontiers of her kingdom. 

Aritony, who, in defiance of Sie most g ^ - 
solemn oatlis and promises, had taken Ar- 23/ 
tabayus, king of Armenia, prisoner, and . 
xeduoed-his country, now hastened back to Eg}'pt,* 
3Kd entered Alexandria in a triumphal car, pre-* 
ceded by the trophies of his victory and by the most 
Slustrious captives. Cleopatra waited to receive- 
liina in the forum, being seated on a golden throne, 
viiich was placed on a scaffold overlaid Widi sil- 
¥er, and siurrounded by tlie Chief lords of her 
OQurt. The unfortunate Artabazus was brought 
before her in golden chains, and with him the 
•ther prisoners of distinction j but on being com- 
roanded to kneel before her, they peremptorily 
refused their compliance. 

..A few days after his arrival * Antony summoned 
a general assembly of the Alexandrians, to meet 
in the gymnasium, and there made a public ora- 
tion, ia which he proclaimed Cesario, tlie son of 
Ckopati'a, and Jiiius Caesar, king of Egypt and 
Cyprus, in conjunction with his mother } to 
Alexander he gave Armenia, Media, Parthia, and 
the other eastern countries from the Euphrates to 
Ifiidia, when.they should be.subdued y to Cleopatra, 
the twin sister of Alexander, he promised Libya 
and Cy rene y and to Ptokmy, whomhe.snrnamed' 
Hiibdelphus, he presented Phoenice, Syria, Cili- 
€aa, and all the countries of Asia Minor from the 
Ifiaphrates to the lieliespont, coofering on each* 

* Alexaodrr, Cleopatra, as4 ftvi&ift^f were tb« cbii4re« 
of Antony 4o4 Cleogatr^ * . ^ 
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of the cliildren the title of king' of kings* To 
complete the absurdity of liis conduct, he obliged 
his queen to take the name of Isis, himself as- 
suming that of Osiris, and from tliat time they 
both appeared in public in the dress that was 
deemed peculiar to those Egyptian deities. 

As soon as the season allowed him to take the 
fields Antony commented his march into Parthia* 
and advanced as far as the banks of the Araxxs, 
when he received intelligence that Octavins had 
enflamed the minds of the Roman citizens against 
him, and was making such preparations as seem- 
ed to indicate an approaching rupture. This 
news indviced him to relinquish his intended ex- 
pedition, and having detaciied Canidius, one of 
his lieutenants, with sixteen legions to the^XMists 
of the Ionian sea, he immediately hastened to 
Ephesus, that he might be able to act in case of a 
war, which there was great reason to expect. 
Cleopatra obtained permission to accompany him 
in this journey, notwitlistanding the remonstraaocs 
of all his friends. From Ephesus he removed to 
Samos, and from thence he sailed to Athens, 
spending tlie greatest part of the year, according 
to his usual custom, in hixury and voluptuousness. 
Dinring his stay at Atliens he entertained a suspi- 
cion that Cleopatra, notwithstanding her pretended 
affectioji, had a design upon his life, and therefore 
• he would not partake of any dish at her banquets 
till it had been tasted by some other person. 
The. queen, in order to obviate his fears, and at 
the * same time to prove how ineffectual all his 
pxecautlon$ would be if she really meditated his 
oestruciion, caused all the flowers to be dipped in 
poison which coiq|posed the garlands that were to 
be worn by Antony and herself at the next feast 
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When the trimnrir was in the height of festivity, 
Cfcoj>atra proposed drinking the flowers of their 
garlands, and Antony admiring the frolic, threw ' 
Mwne of them into his wine, and was on tlie point 
^swallowing them,, when the queen seizing him 
by the arm, . told him the flowers were poisoned, 
and that she, against whom he had been so 
guarded, had prepared tlie poison. She then 
commanded a condemned criminal to be brought 
in, and caused him to drink the wine in Antony's 
cup, which immediately terminated his life. 

In compliance with the advice of some of his 
partisans, Antony d^lared war against his former 
colleague, who was now employed in stirring up 
the Romans against him 5 and at the same time 
ient a divorce to Octavia, ^^'hora he ordered to be 
driven forcibly from his house at Rome. His 
preparations for the war were so far advanced 
Aat an innnediate attack upon his adversary would 
in all probability have been attended with signal 
tttccess, as Octavius was not then in a condition 
to withstand his forces either by sea or land ; but 
in this as in every other affair of importance he 
was immersed in misfortune through his ill-fated 
passion, for instead of leading his valiant soldiers 
to the field while they might reasonably have 
expected the victory, he continued to banquet and 
revel witli Cleopatra as if in the most peaceable 
times. Whenever he appeared in public she was 
with him ; even in the administration of justice 
in the forum she was seated by his side -, he 
always addressed her with the title of queen and 
sovereign 5 and frequently followed her on foot 
among the eunuchs, while she was drawn tlirough 
the city in a stately and magnificent chariot. In, 
fact, she had gained so entire an ascendency over 
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him that she entertained tlie hope of becoming 
que^nofRome. 
g Q Octavius having prepared a powerful 
31. -fleet and army, declared war* against the 
queen of Egypt, and as soon a$ the season 
would permit, the two armies prepared foren-* 
- gagement, and the fleets put to sea. After several 
encounters, Antony was persuaded by Cleopatra 
to pijt the whole to the bsue of a sea hght, thoij^h 
Canidius- remonstrated on tlie impolicy of incipr- 
ring such a risk. This memorable battle was 
fought at the mouth of the Ambracian gulph, near 
tlie city of Actium, in sight of both armies. The 
victory, being disputed with great vigour and re^ 
solution, was for some time doubtful, but the 
ridiculous timidity of Cleopatra induced her ta 
draw off the whole jEg)^ptian squadron, consistmg 
of sixty large vessels, in the middle of the engage- 
ment; and her ill-fated lover inmiediately followed 
her, to the astonishment of all the spectators. 
• N^xt day Octavius detached a squadrop of hia 
best ships in pursuit of the fugitives, but they soon 
^returned to the fleet without executing their com- 
mission, and Cleopatra and Antony arrived safely 
at Tasnarus in Laconia. Antony haid been takea 
on board the queen's ship as soon as he came up 
with it, but he refused to see the autlior of his 
misfortunes during the voyage. On his artival 
at Taenarus,, however his anger was appeased by 
the mediation of Cleopatra.'s women, and he agaia 
treated that faithless princess with his accustomecl 
respect and fondness^ 

* Octavius caused thp ^ar tq l^e ^epUirad only aguasC Clao*» 

patra, to avoid ofFending Antony'f £[lgod»^yf]^ wepq rttj, BB^ 
ihe^Qus and powerful at Rome* 
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From Taenams, Antony sailed to Libya, where 
he bad left Pinariias Scarpus, witli,a considerable 
body of troops, to defend thp Egyptian frontier on 
that side, but on his landing . he had the morti- 
fication to find that Scarpus, and all the forces 
under his- command had revolted to Octavius. 
The only resolution tlierefore he could now take, 
was to follow Cleopatra to * Alexandria : where 
he found her engaged in a yery extraordinary un- 
dertaking. To avoid falling into the hands of 
Octavius, who, she was well aware, would fol- 
kfw her into Egypt, she commanded all her ships 
IB the Mediterranean to be carried to the Red 
sea^ over an isthmus of seventy miles, for the 
purpose of transporting herself and all her trea- 
•iare^be3^ond the enemy's reach. But the Ara- 
bians who inhabited that coast having burnt all the 
TipMeI«, she was obliged to relinquish her design. 
' The extremity to which she was now reduced 
•Ifected a total change in her projects, and she 
inrtantly formed tlie base resolution of sacrificing 
Antony to his inveterate foe whom she now re- 
garded as her conqueror. She accordingly pre- 
vailed on hep deluded lover to send proposals of 
fieace to Octavius ; and 'joined her deputies in the 
same embassy -, but gave them private instruc- 
tions to treat separately for herself. Octavius re- 
fused to admit Antony's ambassadors to his pre- 
tence,' but Cleopatra's were dismissed witli • a 
£ivourable answer. 

• 

* CJcopafra ftaring lest the knowledge of her mis fortunes 
tliOttlii eiLcite h^r subjects to a revolc, entered the harbour whh 
enr.blematical omanicnts on her ships as if she had obtained a 
ugoal ▼Ictory, and when by this artifice she had obtained ad- 
nission into |ier metropolis, is he ssued orders for the execution 
•fail those pefions who were averse to her measures. 
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Antony, on his return from Libya^ was so de^Iy 
overwhelmed with distress by the treachery of 
Scarpus, that he was with cfifficulty prevented 
from rushing into the arms of deaths and on his 
landing, retired to a country-house on the banks 
of the Nile, in order to sequester himself firom 
Cleopatra, and all his former companions. Bat 
as nothing could erase from his wounded heart 
the recollection of his beloved queen, he soon 
quitted his retreat, and returned to Alexandria, 
from whence he again sent deputies to demand 
life ^of Octavius upon the shameful condition of 
residing at Athens in the capacity of a private p^- 
fton) provided Cleopatra and her children might 
retain the government of £gypt. 

This deputation proving equally tmsuccessfiit 
with the former, Antony seemed determined oi| 
extinguishing the rec(dlection of his ^ast troubles, 
and the apprehension of his approaching destruc- 
tion by immoderate luxury and voli^ptuonsness i 
Cleopatra and he regaled each other alternately^ 
and strove to exceed each successive entertain- 
inent in- splendor and^magnificence. 

Octavius. being extremely anxious to get the 
queen of Egypt within his power, that he might 
adorn his triumph with her person, and dischai^ 
his debts with her immense treasures, sent her seve* 
ral assurances of protection on condition that she 
would kill Antony, whorn he styled the author 
of all her misfortunes : Cleopatra pexemptorily re* 
fused to erabrue her hands in tlie blood of her 
lover, but at the same time consented to deliver 
his person and the kingdom of Egypt into the 
enemy's hand. In consequence of tliis promise 
the city of Pelusium was betrayed to Octavios, 
though well forti&ed and garrisonedn while An- 
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iony was gone to lay siege to Peritoniura, the 
key of Egypt, on the western side. Antony, 
frustrated in his designs and defeated with tlie loss 
of his whole fleet, hastened to Alexandria to de- 
fend his beloved queen and her metropolis from 
the fiiry of Octavius. On his arrival he found 
Cleopatra employed in removing her jewels and 
most valuable effects to a monument which she 
had formerly caused to be built near tlie temple 
of Isis. Upon being questioned respecting this 
removal of her treasures, togetlier with a great 
quantity of aromatic wood, flax, perfumes, &cc. 
she aBswened, that if the town should be taken, 
she would there raise a funeral pile and consume 
herself with her riches in the flames to disappoint 
the enemy of his expectations. This, however, 
was a mere stratagem to conceal her perfidy from 
Antony, and to obtain some more solemn -assur- 
ances of favour from Octavius. 

The enemy having ip the mean time advanced 
with great marches, encamped in the hippodromfe, 
hoping soon to make himself master of the city, 
by means of the private intelligence which he 
held with Cleopatra. Antony, who was ignorant 
of the queen's intrigues, made a vigorous ^ally,^ 
dnd threw the besiegers into great disorder 5 but 
thif "^as the last eflbrt of his expiring valour, for 
Instead of improving his advantage, or providing 
for his pBirsonal safety, he presented himself in his 
armonr before Cleopatra, and amidst the accla- 
inations of the Alexandrians, prostrated himself 
.befbte her throne/ recommending to her favour 
one of jhin soldiers who had distinguished himself 
im tbat Occasion' in a very eminent mann^. The 
Jpeui iimnedifttely sent for the soldier, arid in the 
IpncDce of the whole people presented him with 
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a suit of armour and lielniet of pure gold, witk 
which he deserted tlie same night to Octavius. 
'., Early the next morning Antony resoh'ed to 
attack the invader by sea and land. He accord- 
ingly drew up his land army upon some eminences 
within the city, and/rom. thepce kept the galleya 
in viewj which were sailing out of die port to at- 
taqk the enemy's Heet. He waited in silence the 
result of the expected engagement/ but the signal 
was no sooner given, dian Cleopatra's admiral 
struck his flag and surrendered his whole force, in 
compliance with the orders of his royal mistress. 

This treason convinced Antony of tlie siucerity 
of those friends who had warned him of Cleo- 
patra's perfidy, and opened his eyes to the true 
extent of his misfortune. Frantic with rag^ 
perplexity, and despair, lie challenged Octavius 
to decide their quarrel by single combat ; but the 
young Roman, smiling at the proposal, replied, 
that if Antony wa^ weary of his life, there were 
means enough in Alexandria to give him reiic£, 
Upon the receipt of this contemptuous messagp, 
Antony hastened to the palace, in order to sacri- 
iice Cleopatra to his just resentment j but she 
eluded his fury by a timely flight, and, having 
shut herself up in the above-mentioned monu- 
ment, witli diree attendants, caused it to be pub- 
lished diat she had killed herself, to avoid tb* 
horrors of captivity. 

This artifice hastened the dreadful catastrophe 
of Antony's calamities j for he no sooner heard 
that the queen was dead, than all his former af- 
fection rushed into his h^art^ his transports of 
jrage were converted to those of grief j and he ^in- 
stantly formed die desperate resolution of foUow.- 
, ing hex example. He accordingly retired to hh 

apartmem 
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/ipartment with a faithful slave, who had engaged 
to kill him. when the extremity of liis affairs 
should require that mournful office, and, remind- 
ing liim of his promise, commanded him to nm 
him through the body 5 but the affectionate Eros, 
unable to murder his beloved master, stabbed 
himself to the heart, and sunk lifeless at his feet. 
Antony immediately fell upon his sword, and 
gave himself the wound of which he afterwards 
died. At that moment one of the queen's officers 
came to contradict the account of her deatl), and 
found him weltering in his blood. Antony, hear- 
ing tliat his beloved Cleopatra was alive, suffered 
liis wound to be dressetl, and caused himself t^ 
be carried to the monument. The queen would 
not permit the gates to be opened for his admis^ 
sion, lest she should be surprised by the enemy^ 
but, having ordered her servants to fasten him 
to some ropes which hung from the top of tlie 
monument, she drew him u^ with the assistance 
of her two women. Never was there a more 
affecting sight. Antony, bathed in his blood, 
struggling with death, stretching out his feebW 
arms, and turning his dying eyes to Cleopatra, as 
if conjuring her to receive his latest breath-, was 
dragged up in the air } while tlie object of his 
dear affection pulled the cords with trembling hands 
and distorted features, for the poor satisfaction of 
seeing him die in her arms. 

When she had, with much difficulty, g q_ 
drawn him up to her, she laid him upon 30. ' 
a bed 5 tore her garments to stop the ' 
bleeding of his wound 3 bedewed his face with a 
profusion of tears -, called him by the most en- 
clearing epithets > and cut off his hair, according 
to the superstition of the Pagans^ who believed 

Vol. I. -Ee thia 
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this to be a relief to any person who died a violent 
death. Antony, seeing the queen's afHictiori, 
endeavoured to comfort her by, observing that his 
defeat was honourable, since it was no disgrace 
for one Roman to be vanquished by another j 
and that his death was rendered felicitous by her 
kind attentions : he advised her . to save her life 
and 'kingdom, provided she could do it with ho- 
nour, and warned her to trust none of the con- 
queror* s friends, except Proculeius. The exertion 
which attended these words was too powerful for 
his strength, and he closed his eyes in death at 
the moment that Proculeius arrived from the 
enemy !s camp. 

Octavius, who had received intelligence of aD 
that passed, bnd had shed some tears at the sight 
of the sword with which Antony had wounded 
. himself, commissioned Proculehis to get the queen 
into his hands : but she refused to surrender her- 
self, unless he would promise in his master's 
name that heY children shoxild enjoy the king- 
dom. He being unable to accede to these 
terms, reported the ill success of his confer- 
ence to Octavius, who immediately sent Cor- 
nelius Gallus, a man of great learning and elo- 
quence, to persuade her to confide in his cle- 
mency 3 Gallus accordingly went to the gate of 
the monument, and, speaking to her through the 
crevices, engaged her attention while Proculeius 
scaled the waU, and entered, with two officen, 
at the flace where Antony had been taken in. 
When Cleopatra saw him appear she drew t 
dagger with an intent to stab herself, but Procu- 
leius running swiftly to* her, -forced the weapon 
from her hand, ana shook h^r robes lest sbe 

should liaVe concealed aoy poison ia them , ^ 

thtn 
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then assured her, in general terms, that ghe might 
safely rely on Octavius's good-nature 5 and imme- 
diately dispatched a messenger to inform htm 
that me queen oSf Egypt was his prisoner. The 
victorious Roman was overjoyed at this important 
ne^vs; and detached Epaphroditus, one of his freed- 
men, to guard her carefully, and prevent her from 
making any attqmpt upon hex own life : injoining 
him at »!ie same time to treat her with all-possi- 
We respect and complaisance. 

He now approached the city of Alexandria, 
and, finding the gates open, went with Arius, a 
native of the place, who had been his preceptor, 
to the gymnasium, where he ascended a trif 
bunal, and made an eloquent harangue to the 
citi25ens, in which he told them tliat he freely 
pardoned them in regard to their god Serapis, on 
account of the beauty of their city, and for the 
esteem wjiich he liad for the merit and abilities 
of Arius. 

Cleopatra, having in the mean time obtained 

' permission to bury Antony, caused the body of 

ner imfortunate lover to be embalmed in the most 

costly manner, and deposited in the buiying-place 

of the kings of Egypt. 

Octavius deemed it improper to intrude upon 
her privacy during the first days of her mourning : 
but when the violence of her grief bad subsided, 
he was introduced, by her own permission, into 
her chamber. He fyimd her extended on a little 
bed, in a very simple and negligent manner : her 
hair was dishevelled 3 her visage haggard j her eyes 
. swoln by excessive weeping ; and her bosom co- 
vered with wounds and bruises : yet, though so 
greatly disfigured, she did not despair of inspir- 
• ing her youthful conqueror with the same senti- 
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ments as had formerly enflamed the hearts of Ju- 
lius Caesar and Marc. Antony. With this design 
she threw herself at his feet, and exerted all her 
charms in depicting the sitiiation of her af- 
fairs : all her arts were employed to no purpose, 
for Octavius did not appear to be affected eidier 
with her person or conversation, but merely ad- 
vised her to take courage, and to rest assured that 
his intentions were equitable. She was .'* r from 
misconstruing this inauspicious coldness, yet she 
dissembled her concern, and put an inventory in- 
to his hands of all her moveables, jewels, and re- 
venues. Seleucus, one of her treasurers, then 
present, accused her of concealing part of her 
most valuable effects 5 in return for which affi'ont 
she flew towards him, and seizing him by the 
hair, gave him several blows on the face. Then 
ttiming towards Octavius, she demanded whetlier 
such treatment from a servant was not insupport- 
able; and acknowledged that she had reserved 
some jewels for a present to his yr'ife and sister, 
that through their intercession she might receive 
some alleviation of her misfortunes. Octavius, 
supposing from this discourse that his prisoner 
had relinquished all thoughts of suicide, gave her 
free j^ermissipn to dispose of the jewels in what 
manner she thought proper ; and, having promis- 
ed to treat her with more generosity than she ex- 
pected, quitted the apartment. 

Cleopatra, being now convinced that she was 
designed as ah ornament to the victor's triumph, 
firmly resolved to avoid approaching infamy by a 
voluntary death, and devoted her thoughts en- 
tirely to the execution of that design. In hopes 
of deceiving the vigilant Epaphrodltus, who never 
suffered her to go out of his sight, she obtained 

> permission 



permission to pay her last respects to the memory 
of Antony : she bathed the tomb with her tears, 
covered it with flowers, and, with many expres- 
sions of grief, performed such ceremonies as were 
practised among the Egyptians on similar occa- 
sions. £ut Epaphroditus kept so close to her 
during the whole time, that she had no opportu- 
nity of attempting any thing on her own life. 

Upon her return she commanded ^a sumptuous 
entertainfnent to be made, and exhibited an un- 
conmion degree ot vivacity during the feast. In 
the height of her appaient mirth,, she rose from 
table, and wrote a letter to Octavius, which she 
requested Epaphroditus to deliver with his own 
hands immediately. Having by this artifice de- 
livered herself from the observation of Caesar's 
freedmaQ, she retired, with two female attendants, 
to her chamber, where she dressed herself in her 
royal robes, lay down on her bed, and asked for a 
basket of figs which one of her faithful servants 
had brought her in the disguise of a peasant. 
Among the %s was concealed an, asp *, which 
she applied to her left; arm, and, sinking immedi- 
ately into a lethargy, she expired in the arms of 
her niaids. 

Octavius, having found by Cleopatra's letter 
that she had resolved to destroy herself, immedi- 
ately dispatched some of his i^iends to see what 
had happened, ^d to prevent;, if possible, tlie ac- 
complishment of her purpose. ThesQ persons 
found the guards standing at the gate,} and mis- 
tn^sting nothing: but oa Sxeir entering the queen*^ 

* A kind of serpent peculiar fo Bgypt and Libya, and of a 
very venonx>us nature ; those who were bitten by it fell hn- 
mediately into a lethargy, and died without exhibiting any sen- 
satioQiof pain* 
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apartment, they found her lying dead on a golden 
bed, in her royal. r^bes : one of her maids like- 
wise dead at her feet, and tlie other expiring by 
her side. Octavius, beinig informed of diese par- 
ticulars, hastened to the apartment, and tried all 
possible means to recover his fair prisoner. But' 
finding that his attempts were fruitless, he 
granted her last petition, and caused her to be 
buried with the utmost pomp in the same tomb 
vith Antony. 
g Q Thus died Cleopatra,, in the tnirty-ninth 

30. ' year of her age, and the twenty-second of 
her reign. She was a woman of extra- 
ordinary^ abilities, for she is said to have been per- 
fect miiitress of tlie Gfeek and Latin languages, 
and to have conversed fluently witli Ethiopians, 
Troglodites, Jews, Arabians, Syrians, Medes, and 
Persians, without the assistance of an interpreter. 
She retained^ in the midst of her voluptuousness, 
a taste for polite learning, and erected a magnifi- 
cent library, which she enriched with the two 
hundred thousand volumes taken from Pergamus. 
She seems to have been capable of the most ardent 
attachments, but ambition was her ruling passion^ 
and to this she sacrificed her love, her kingdom, 
and her life. In her ended the family of Ptolemy 
Lagus, the founder o^ the Egyptian monarchy, 
after it had retained the sceptre two hundred and 
ninety-three years, from the death of Alexander 
the Great. 

Af^er Cleopatra's decease, Egypt was reduced 
to a Roman province, and governed by a pra&tor 
^lit tliither from Rome. 
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CHAP. V. 

THE HISTORY OF THE MOABITES, AMMONITES, 
MIDIANITES, EDOMITES, AND AMALEKITES. 



SECTION* I. 

The History of Moah. ' 

T OT, the progenitor of this people, was, after 
-'*-' his father Haran's decease, brought from Ur 
of the Chaldees, to Haran in Mesopotamia ; and . 
placed beneath the protection of bis uncle Abra- ' 
ham, who carried hiAa with him into Canaan. From 
thence they were compelled, by a faniine, to remove 
intoEgypt: and soon after their return, they deem- 
ed it advisable to separate, as their flocks and herds 
were so greatly increased, that they began to ex- 
perience the* want of pasture and water. Abra- 
ham gave his nephew the choice of removing to 
what part of the country he thought proper: and 
1-ot immediately chose the plain of Jordan, which 
at tliat tirtie was so fertile and irriguous, as to be 
deemed comparable with the land of Egypt, and 
even with Paradise itself. In this delightful plariri, 
liOt fixed his abode in the vicinage of Sodom, and 
afterwards dwelt in the city itself But the Sodo- 
mites being overpowered by the victorious Che- . 
dorlapmer and his allies. Lot had. the misfortune 
to be taken prisoner with all his family, ^and must 

have 
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have been carried away by the enemy, haiS not 
^ Abraham taken up arms in his behalf, and reco- 
vered afihis effects. Notwithstanding this warning, 
and the unnatural wickedness of the inhabitants, 
he still cbntinued to live in Sodom, till the of- 
fended Dfeity sent two angels with an express 
commission to destroy the place. ^ 

The heavenly messengers approached Sodom 
in the cool of the evening, and found Lot sitting 
in the gate. He, supposing, them to have been 
travellers, invited tliem to his house, . according 
to tlie hospitality of the eastern nations.^ But 
they had scarcely accepted his proffered accom- 
iDodation, when the citizens assembled in a tu- 
multuous manner, and demanded Iha't the strangers 
ebould be delivered up to them. Lot, who was 
perfectly aware of their horrible design, cndea- 
Toured to disperse them by soft persuasions, and 
even consented to sacrifice his own virgin daughters 
to their impurity, for the preservation of his 
guests 5 but, as this offer was peremptorily re- 
jected, and the iniquitous citizens proceeded to 
violence, the angels suddenly pulled their host 
into the house, shut tlie door, and struck the riot- 
ers with blindness. 

In the mean time the angels acquainted Lot 
with the nature of their commission, and earnest- 
ly exhorted him to provide for his own safety, 
and that of his friends. In consequence of 
which, he went before day-break to his sons-in- 
law, and. warned them of the impending danger, 
which they could only avoid, by immediate flight, 
but his salutary advice was rejected. 

Early on the morrow, the angels commanded 
Lot to depart with his wife and two daughters, 
lest they should be inyqlYe^ ia the general de- 
struction > 
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structlon ; and, 6h his appearing somewhat dila* 
t6ry, they hastily laid hold of him and his rela- 
tives, and brought them out of the city, enjoin- 
ing them to escape with the utmost speed to the 
mountains, and advising them not to look back 
lest they should be consumed. Lot, considering 
that the mountains were at a' considerable di- 
stance, and fearing lest he shoul4 be unable to 
reach them in time for the preservation of his 
life, earneftly intreated permission to retreat to 
a small city near Sodom, then called Bela, biit 
afterwards distinguished by the name of Zoar, 
The angels readily granted his request, and as- 
sured him, their commission should not be exe- 
cuted till he had reached the place. Immediately- 
after sun-rise, the threatened retribution descend- 
ed on the inhabitants of Sodom and Gomorrah : 
and Hot's wife, unmindful of the angel's express 
command, looked back, and was instantly chang- 
ed into a pillar of salt. 

Lot soon quitted Zoar after this awful cata- 
strophe, and went with his daughters to the 
mountains, on the cast of the Dead sea, wh^re 
he dwelt in a cave. In this solitude, the two 
young women dreading lest they should die 
childless, contrived to deceive their father, and 
have issue by him. They accordingly reduced 
/ their plan to executi( n, and from their inces- 
tuous commerce proceeded two sons, one of 
whom was named Moab, the father of the people 
now under consideration. 

The descendants of Lot settled in the country 
bordering on the above-mentioned mountain, 
which some authors suppose to have been a part 
of CcBlo-Syria, while others atfirm that it belongs 

to 
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to AraVia: and, having driven out the old inha- 
bitants *, possessed tliemselves of a small tract, . 
thence called the land of Moab, the description 
of which* will appear in the geography of Judea. 
With the customs and manners of this people, 
historians seem to have been but little acquainted. 
It is however certain, that their government was 
monarchical ; tbeir religion, a compound of 
Judaism andf idolatry ; and their chief employ- 
ments ot'a pasioihl naturel What language they 
used it is now impossihle to determine j but they 
ar<p supposed tq have spoken a ^dialect of the 
Capaaniiish or Hebrew. They sacrificed ia 
the open iTr, on mountains dedicated to that ser- 
vice, and in teipples erected to their idols : the 
usual victims-were rams and oxen; but on ex- 
traordinnry occasions iheir altars were stained 
with. human blood. 
-Q Q BalaTc, the son of Zippor, enjoyed the 
1451*. J'cg^l dignity when the Israelites were en^ 
camped io ..a part of their own acqui- 
sitions) called '* ThePlainsof Moab.'* This prince» 
alarmed at the approach of a strong and victo- 
rious people, whom be was in no condition to re- 
sist, dispatched messengers in quest of Balaam, a 
famous propher, ur diviner, in whose prayers 
and impvc cations the Moabites had great con- 
fidence > requesting that h*^ wOulJ come without 
delay, and curse the tribes who had occasioned 
such uneasiness to the king and his counsellors. 

* The first inhabitants of this land were the Kmims, t 
people of ftxtrac^dinary strength and stature, having been much 
vreakened by the invasion of Chedorlaooier and hit alli^, 
they became an easy . conquest to the Moabites, who toole 
poists^Ioa of their country. 

Balaam 
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Balaam desired the messengers to stay, with him 
that night, that he might enquire of God whether 
he should accede to their desire j but, being com- 
manded not to go, nor presume to curse a people 
who were the especial favourites of the Almighty, 
he told them next morning that he durft not 
transgress the injunction of God, and so dismiss 
ed them. On their return with this answer, 
Balak sent other messengers of a more, distin- 
guished quality, who might hope to allure the 
prophet by promises oi great wealth and pre- 
ferment. Balaam told them, that tio wealth 
"conld tempt him to violate the Divine command. 
However, being anxious to gratify their master, he 
'consulted the Almighty once more, .and obtained 
permission to go, provided he said nothing incon* 
jSistent with the high decree of, Heaven. . He im- 
medately commenced his journey, but his in- 
tentions seem to havje.been displeasing to God; 
for an angel was sent to impede his progress. The 
ass on which he rode, seeing an angel with i 
drawn sword in his h^nd, attempted three times 
to turn out of the way ; and, upon being asoftea 
struck by, her irritated master, God miraculously 
, opened her mouthy and she expostulated with 
him lor his ill-timed severity. .Balaam in the 
lieat of his resentment, paid no attention to the 
prodigy, hut when he perceived the«celes^ial op- 
ponent, he prostrated himself on the ground, and 
proposed to return home: but the angel per- 
mitted him to proceed, after warning him to say 
no more than God should suggest. 

Having, experienced the most honourable re* 
ception at the court of Balak, he went,- with hU 
ro)ral employer, to the. high places of Baal oa 
Alouat Abahm, whence he mi^ht have a full 

prospect 
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prospect of the camp of the Israelites. Tbcre 
Balak> l?7 the prophet's direction, built seven 
altars,' and offered a bullock and a ram upon 
each altar; and the same ceremony was after- 
wards performed in two other places of the moan- 
tain. The tw6 first times Balaam sought foY en- 
chantments, in order to obtain power to curse the 
children of Israel ; but without success, for he 
was positively commanded to bless them, though 
'sorely against his inclination. The third time, 
therefore, finding that no enchantment could 
prevail against Jacob, nor any divination against 
Israel, he omitted his former arts; pronounced 
an emphatic blessing on the objects of his aver- 
sion, and, to the great mortilication of Balak, 
declared that a curse should attend him who pre- 
sumed to curse that happy people.The king, en- 
raged at sUv h a disappointment, commanded him 
to depart immediately 5 and Balaam returned home, 
but not without giving most wicked • counsel to 
Balak and the Mid anites, which proved very 
pernicious to the children of Israel. 
g ^ The next action recorded of the Moab- 

1343.* *^^s ^^^ *^^^ ^^^y ^'^^^ ^^'^ instruments of 

the second oppression of the Israelites, 

after their settlement in the land of Canaan ; for, 

that people returning to idolatry on the death of 



* He said chat God would never withdraw his protectjon 
from the Israelites, while they continued in their duty ; and 
therefore it would be politic in Baiak to cniiCe them \o Idol- 
atry, by sending .some ef his most beautiful virgms to thib 
camp, with instructions to capiivate their aflfections, and seduce 
them fr6m the object of their worship. This straugem suc- 
ceeded too well ; a.s twenty-four thouband men perished 'by 9 
plague, with which the Almighty chastised their incontinence 
and IdolstTf. 

Othniely 
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Otbnlel, the ton of Kenez, God resolved to 
chastise them by tke hand of Eglon, king of 
Moab : who accordingly invaded Israel, and 
kept them in subjection during the space of 
eighteen years: but God, upon their recurring 
to him with contrition of heart, r^i^e^ thoxa up a 
deliverer named Ehud, of the tribe of Ben- 
jamin. 

Ehud being appointed by his countrymen to 
carry a present lo Eglon, resolved to embrace that 
opportunity of delivering Israel from their hard 
oppression. Accordingly, having delivered the 
present, and accompanied those who had brought 
it as far as the quarries near Gilgql on their way 
home, he framed an excuse for returning to 
Eglon. Being admitted to the king's presence* 
and all the attendants ordered to withdraw, he 
told him that he had a message to him from 
God ; and .immediately stabbed him in the belly 
with a dagger he had concealed under bis gar<^ 
ment for that purpose. The servants having 
waited a long time after Ehud's departure, began 
to fear that some accident had happened to their 
master : they therefore forced open the door of 
bis apartment, and found him dead on the floor 
with the dagger rexnaining in his body. Ehud ia 
the mean time escaped beyond Jordan, and, hav- 
ing assembled a body of forces, attacked th9 
Moabiles on the west of the river within th# 
borders of Canaao, and slew ten thousand of 
their best roen^ by which means he eifectuaUy 
•heed the Israelites from the yoke of that hatiga,. 

No further mention is made of the Mpabites 
after this event till the tiiiic of Saulj who warred 
ugainst them witb ^eat ^ucces^. Upon David'3 

Vox.. I. f f accessioa 
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accession to the' crown, this peo{)le efitcfed hio 
a confederacy against him, with several of the 
neighbouring nations^ but the celebrated Israelite 
immediate cfushed their designs, by putting 
two-thirds of them to the sword, and reducing 
the rest to a state of vassal<rge. 
J. ^ From this time they continued tributary 
997'' to Solomon and Rehoboam, till the revolt 
of the ten tribes, "When fhey became sub- 
ject to the kings of Israel, though the}' had still 
kings of theJr own l^'ho were but little better than 
vicferoys. One of these, named Mesha^ paid 
Ahab an annual tribute of one hundred thousand 
.lambs, and as many wethers, with the woo!. Sut 
when Ahab was dead, Mesha rebelled against his 
son Ahaziah, whose short reign precluding any 
attempt to reduce him, his successor Jehoram, 
with the assistance ofJehoshaphatjking of Judah, 
and the king of Edom his tributary, made an ex- 
pedition for that purpose, arid took a- compass of 
j^ven days* march through the desert of Edom, 
in order to effect their design by surprise. On 
their arrival in the enemy's country, they were 
greatly distressed for water, and their whole 
army must, in all probability, have perished, had 
not the prophet Elisha obtained a sudden and co- 
pious supply for them by a land flood. The 
Moabites, having by this frme assembled ail their 
forces, prepared for battle j but, on seeing the 
water to the westward look liki blood, by reason 
of the reflection of the sun, and never suspect- 
iog that 6o great a quantity of water was in ihe 
desert, they supposed the confederated prirwrcs 
had turned their arms against each other: this 
mistake induced them to run hastily to'^the camp; 
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19 order tp take the Bfioii ; but, on their srrivalf 
iiiey received so vigorous an attack, as compelled 
them to fly before their- enemies, who chased 
them into the heart of their countr}% ravaged 
their lands^ and demolished all their cities, ex- 
cept Kir-Hareseth, where the king of Moab shut 
himself up. Mesha, being closely pressed, sallied 
out with seven hundred chosen men, and attempt- 
ed to escape by forcing a passage through the 
<)uarter of the Edomites ; but finding himself dis- 
appointed, he took his eldest son, who should havd 
succeeded him on the throne, and, in the lieight 
of despair, offered him for a burnt sacri&ee upon 
the wall of the city. This inhuman action ex* 
cited suoh horror in the confederates, that they 
instantly raised the siege^ and returned to their 
own territories* * 

To avenge the losses they had sustained in this 
invasion, the Moabites entered into an alliance 
with the neighbouringnations against Jehoshaphat^ 
king of Judah; and actually advanced within 
^irty miles of his capital before he had any advice 
of their design. Their attenopt was, however, 
totally frustrated; for, upon Jehoshapbafs im" 
ploring the assistance of God, the invaders, seized 
with a kind of insanity, fell upon each other) and 
continued the slaughter with unabated fury tiU 
the whole army was literally cut to pieces. 

It does not appear that the Moabites gave any 
disturbance to Israel for many years after this un-' 
fortunate enterprise. However, between this 
period and the reign, of Uzziah, king of J udah, 
they invaded their neighbours the Edomites, and 
inhumanly burnt their king to ashes ; for which 
barbarous action^ God denounced severe judg- 
inents against them by the prophet Amos. ' On 
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the declension of the kingdom of Tstad, they 
seem to have retaken some of their ancient ter- 
yitohes from the tribes of Gad and Reuben. 
These successes elated them so itiuchy that God 
threatened to punish their insolence with utter 
destruction : and the prophet Isaiah foretold* that 
two of their principal cities should be destroyed 
within three years, and the rest of their coontry 
brought to desolation. 

Subsequent to the destruction of the army of 
Sennacherib, the Moabites often rebelled against 
his successors, and were as often reduced to obe- 
dience, till at length they were completely van- 
quished by Nebuchadnezzar, into whose hands 
their king was given, according to a prediction of 
Jeremiali. 

From this time they were subject to the great 
empires, and at last became ihcorporated with 
the neighbouring nations who inhabit the deserti 
of Syria. Jost^bus h^s, indeed, mentioned them 
as a distinct |ieople long after this period ; and 
tells us, that they were a numerous nation in his 
time : yet it is a well-known fact, that in the 
third century after Christ, they had lost their an- 
cient name, and were comprefaeoded under the 
denomination of Arabians^ 



' SECT. II. 

. Tie History of Ammmt* 

npHIS people, who were the descendants of 

■^ Ammon, the o^spring of Lot and his younger 

daughter, possessed . themselves of the country 

bordering 
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bordering on the northern part dF Moabitis, 
after having expelled the gigantic Zamzununims. 
This land, as well asMoabitis, is reckoned^, by* 
some^ a part of C(£lo»Syria> and by others of 
Arabia, 

The dark cloud of obscurity which hai^s over, 
the early history of the Moabites, renders it im- 
possble to give a satisfactory account of their 
manners, oustoms, Sec. They appear, however, 
to have been governed by kings ; to have pcaCf 
tised the rite of circiimcision ^ and to have been 
principally addicted to agriculture, They, like 
the Moabites, wefe among the nations whom the 
Israelites were forbidden' to afflict) yet neither 
of them could be admitted into the congregation 
to the tenth generation, because they refused to 
assist the chosen people in the wilderness, and 
. weie concerned in hiring Balaam to curse them. 

Their chief deity is distinguished in scripture 
by the name of Moloch, and they are said to have 
sacrificed their children to this idol. There was a 
place near Jerusalem where this horrid custom was 
observed -, it was called the valley of the sons of 
Hintwrn, from the piercipg shrieks of the infant 
.victims, and Topheth, from a Hebrew word sigr, 
nifying a kind a^- drum, which th^y used among 
other instruments tq drpwn the piteo^is cries of 
the sufferers, 

. Of tlieir first kings ixothing is accucfttely known 
but diat they joined E^qn, king of Moab, against 
the children of Israel, ^4 sh^rbd in, tl^e fruits of 
his conquest. 

About a hundred and fifty years af^er ^ ^^ 
Jhis period, one of their kings, whose jiss! 
Saqj^ does not occur, resolved to attempt^ ^ 
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the recovery of the andent * coimtty of the Am- 
monites from Israel^ and proved so successful in 
his undertaking, that he effectually reduced the 
landy and k^t the inhabitants in subjection 
during the term of eighteen years. Thisjsuccess 
encouraged him to cross the river Jordan^ in order 
Xo attack the tribes of Judah, Ephraim, and Ben- 
jamin 3 but he was utterly defeated by Jephthah, 
and x}ompelled to rdinquisb hk former acquisi- 
tions. 
^ Q The next of their kings' mentioned in 
1093. ^ty writ is called Nahash. He xeviyed 
the old. claim upon the.teczitory inhabited 
by the Israelites on the other side of Jordan, ^nd 
even laid eie^e to the city of Jabesh. The inha- 
bitants were so gieatly alarmed at his approach, 
in consequence of some recent successes that 
had attended his arms, that they unanimoosly 
consented to throw themselves at his feet, and 
acknowledge him for their ruler. This suhmis- 
sivi^ behaviour only served to inflame the pride 
of the Ammonite, who refused to receive their 
allq^ance, unless they consented every one to 
the loss of his right eye, that in them he might 
stigmatise the whole people of Israel. The citi- 
zens repll^^ that if he would' grant them seven 
days to se^ for deliverance, th^ would submit 
to his terms at the expiration of that time, if 
none were found to es{)OUse their cause. To this 
request he acceded, ai>ii, secure in his o^oi ima-* 
Einary power, anticipated the cruel satisfaction he 
proposed to enjoy. Early on the eighth mornings 

* Tlie Amtnonites forced the ZameuinnunM from tKe^ 
uitle/itf habitations ; but they^ underwent the same 6te In the 
i^s of Moses, as thtf were then dhpossessed by Sibon tb« 
Attorite; and diivca to thft mowntiiBs, 

however^ 
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bowever^ his camp was assaulted in three several 
places by Saul, to whom the men of Jabesh had 
Bent for succour, and Ijis army was (hrown into 
&uch confusion, that the Isj:aelites had little to do 
but to put them to the sword. Instead of a bat* 
tie it is called a slaughter, which continued till 
poou, when the surviving renanant of the Am* 
mc»}ites was so ejQfectually dispersed, that tK^o 
of them were not to be seen together. 

Nahash appears to have lived in friendship with 
David J for the latter no sooner heard of his death, 
«nd the accession of his son Hanun, than he sent 
ambassadors to the young king with a message of 
condolence, and an oj&er of continuing that amit^ 
whid) had subsisted between him and the late 
' king.. Upon the receipt of these compliments^ 
Hanun, persuaded by his ignorant counsellors^ 
treated the ambassadors in the most contemptu* 
ous manner, and sent them back to their master, 
lliis ba^ and ungrateful conduct occasioned a 
war, which terminated in the destruction of Ha<*> 
nun and his kingdom. 

After iht conclusion of this war no further 
mention is made of the Amnionites till the reign 
of Jehoshaphat, king of Judah, when they en- 
tered into a confed^acy against that monarch 
with their brethren the Moabites and the inha* 
bitants of Mount. Seir, as is already noticed. in 
ihc history of Moab. They were afterwards 
made tributary to Uzziah : but in the reign of 
liis son Jotliam they revolted : they were, how- 
ever, overthrown in battle, and obliged to com« 
pound for a peace by paying a tribute of one 
hundred talents of silver, ten thousand measures 
of wheat, and an equal quantity of barley^ 

At lengthy when Uie Babylonian power became 

80 
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%o formidable as to thresiten all the kingdoms of 
this part of Asia with subjection, they enter- 
tained thoughts of withstanding tlie conunon 
enemy with their joint forces j and hence, in all 
probability, arose that temporary amity which 
subsisted between Baalis, tli^ last king of Am* 
mon, and Zedekiah, the last king of Judah. 
When Jerusalem was destroyed, Baalis received 
all tlie Jews who fled for succour to his domi« 
nions ; yet he exulted over the ruins of their un- 
tappy city, and contrived the assassination of 
Gedaiiah, whom the Babylonians had set over 
the poor remnant of the Israelites. This cruel 
behaviour 'w^s, however, soon rewarded by Ne» 
buzaradan, the Babylonish general, who ravaged 
the'couqtry of Baalis with fire and -sword, de* 
stroyed his chief city Rabhah, and carried him, 
with most of the nobles of Amman, into, oap* 
<ivity, 

Ajb the Ammonites lived peaceably under the 
great monarchies, they gradually increased in 
strength and number 5 and in the time of Judas 
Maccabeus were assembled against the Jews in 
a considerable army, under their governor Tit 
motheus. They were, however, defeated with 
great loss, and the sa.me ill- fortune attended them 
in tlieir subsequent cohfiicts with the same ene* 
my ! till at length their city Jaser was burnt by 
the Jews, and those who escaped the sword were 
carried into captivity. 

In the beginning of the second century, of 

{be Christian sera, they were again called a nu« 

merous nation ; l^ut tqwaids the end of that 

period their name vanished^ and t^ey wert. 

. blende4 with the AJ^abi^ns^ 
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SECT. III. 
The History of Midian. 

TT is generally believed that this people were 
-*- descended from Midian, the founh son of Abra- 
ham, by Keturab, who received large gifts from his 
father, and was sent into the eastern country to 
live at a suitable distance from Isaac. They were 
hi the mo^t early times confounded with the Ish- 
maelites, and seem to hare been so incorporated 
afterwards with the Moabites> that Moses almost 
donsidered them as one nation. Their religion 
was the same, and they were united by the ties 
of consanguinity, as they were descended on one 
wde from Abraham, and on the other from Lot. 
They accordingly acted in concert against the 
children of Israel, and either associated with the 
Moabites or Ishmaelites, as they happened to live 
in the northern or southern parts of their country. 
The Midianites were a very numerous rfece, 
and seem to have been divided into two classes, 
shej^erds and merchants.' The former led an 
itinerary life, moving dp and down in tents, and 
driving their catde before them even when they 
went to war. The latter also travelled from place 
to place in caravans, and left the care of their cattle 
to the women. Their manners must certmnly 
have varied as much in some particulars as their 
mode of life: they are, however, generally - re- 
presented to have been very magnificent in their 
apparel, and the necks of their camels are said 
to have been decorated with chsdtis or collais of 
pure gold. 

Their 
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Their religion wa$ at first pure and right in 
their own way : but in th^ days of the Jewish 
law-giver they had defiled tbemseh^es with all th« 
abominations of the Moabites : at least such wag 
the case in the nortli of Midian. In the south 
they seem to have retained ^ more sublime and 
mtional system^ long after the degeneracy of their 
brethren, as was sufficiently evinced by the con-^ 
duct and sentiments of Jethro, who is called the 
priest of Midian, and said to have lived among 
the Midianites near the Red sea. 

Their form of government is represented ratlier 
9s aristocratical than monarchical, yet their chie^ 
were honoured with the titles of royalty. 

Their learning is supposed to have included 
writing and arithmetic, with a moderate share of 
geography, geometry, and astronomy ; for it is 
obvious in scripture that the use of writing was 
very early known in those parts among the de- 
scendants of Abraham. The merchants must of 
necessity have been acquainted with some method 
of calculfidon $ and the circun^stance of there hoj 
ing tradmg ships in the Mediterranean so early 
as the d^s of the patriarch Jacob, afibrds a strong 
presumption that the Midianites, who were them- 
selves traders, and situated on the R^d sea, learnt 
the art of ship-building, and consequently became 
acquainted with the shores of their own sea> and 
the contiguous coasts. 

The most ancient accounts of this nation are 
those which relate to their unsuccessful war with 
Hadad, theHorite, and to their purchase of Joseph 
for twenty pieces of silver. 

Many years ^ter these transactions, Moses fled 

from Pharaoh into Midian, and formed an ac« 

quaintange with Jethro, who gave him his dfiughr. 

. • .' ter 
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ter Zipporah in marriage, and kept binl in his 
house for the space of forty years, till he un- 
derstood diat his son-in-law was appointed by 
God to lead out the children of Israel from bond* 

age. 

The descendants of Jethro were called Kenites^ 
and are said to have marched with the children of 
Judah from Jericho into the wilderness of Judah. 
In consideration of this assistance, the Israelites, 
upon the taking of Hebron, rewarded them with 
a large portion of ground* Tliey were warned by 
Saul to remove from the vicinage of the Amale- 
kites, \i'hom he was commanded to extirpate : 
and they possessed such abundant blessings, that 
they at length became wanton and presumptuous, 
but were in the end carried into captivity by the 
Assyrians, together with the ten tribes of Israel. 

Such of the Midianites as were implacable 
enemies to Israel, seem to have resided chiedy in 
the neighbourhood of the Moabites, Evi, Rekeni, 
Hur, Zur, and Reba^i, were all kings or chiefs 
of Midian when Moses vanquished Sihon the 
Amorite. They united with Balak in requesting 
Balaam to curse the sacred people ; and, in pur- 
suance of the prophet's advice^ sent the most 
beautiful of their virgins to the Israehtes^ for the 
express purpose of enticing them to idolatry. 
They did not, however, long enjoy the success of 
their artifice; for Moses, in obedience to the 
divine command, reduced their cities to ashes ; 
ravaged their country ; drove off their cattle to 
the number of six hundred seventy-^fiye thousand 
sheep, seventy-two thousand oxen, and sixty- 
•ne thousand asses ; slew all the male inhabitant? 
with the sword j and cairied thirty-two thousand 

Tirgins 
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▼irgins into captivity, begides an immense quan« 
tity of riches. 

About a hundred and fifty years after this 
event, the Midianites were again in a condition 
to threaten the children of Israe). They ac- 
cordingly commenced hostilities, under two of 
their princes, called Zebah and Zalmunna^ and 
compelled the objects of their resentment to seek 
an asylum in the caves and fortresses of the 
mountains. They then wasted the fruits of the 
earth, and drovev off the cattle, in order to star\'e 
the dismayed inhabitants, and possess themselves 
entirely of the land ; but after the Israelites had 
groaned beneath their- merciless persecution fbr 
seven years, Gideon was appointed by Heaven to 
deliver his countrymen, and he did it so effec- 
tually, that the Midianites never afterwards pre- 
sumed to contend with Israel. Zebah, Zal- 
munna, and their confederates, marching into 
the country according to their annual custom, 
pitched their tents in the. valley of Jezreel, on 
this side Jordan. In this situation their camp 
was explored by Gideon in the night, who, over- 
hearing one of the soldiers relate a particular 
dream, was encouraged to put in execution a 
plan which he had formed for their destruction, 
with only three hundred men^ each armed with 
no other weapons than a ram's horn, and a light 
concealed in a pitcher. Accordingly the Midian- 
ites were alarmed, about midnight, in three 
several parts of their camp by the sound of 
one htmdred horns or trumpets in each quarter, 
and, starting from their sleep, perceived as jnany 
lights breaking in upon theiki on three several 
aides. The sound of the hor ns| ibo glare of the 

lampS| 
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lamps^ the deep gloom of the nighty and the 
loud shouts of their disturbers, struck them with 
such horror and amazement, that they attacked 
each other in the general confusion, and a dread- 
ful slaughter ensued. Zebah and 2^1munna found 
means to escape, with a body of fifteen thousand 
^en; asdidOreb and Zeb, two princes of Mi - 
'dian ; but the latter immediately fell into the 
hands of the Ephraimites, who put them to death; 
and by the slaughter which happened on this oc- 
casion, there fell one hundred and twenty thou- 
sand men. The kings, Zebah and Zalmunna, 
passed the riyer to Karkor, where they thought 
themselves in security, but were soon compell- 
ed to resume their flight by Gideon, who at 
last overtook them^ dispersed their forces, con- 
sisting of fifteen thousand men^ and made them 
both prisoners. On his return home, he found 
that they had slain his brethren at Tabor, and 
therefore he put them to death. Thus were the 
Midianites slaughtered a second time, and plun- 
dered of immense wealth, in cattle, gold, jewels, 
and rich attire. 

Several ages after this period they were again 
increased to a considerable nation, and were 
famed for their riches, industry, and the mag- 
nificence of their tents : but in the first century 
^fter Christ their name was totally lost among 
the more powerful people of Arabia. Between 
three and four hundred years ago there was a 
dilapidated city which bore the ancient * name 
of Madian; in the vicinage of which they pre- 
tend to* show the place where Mose» watered his 
father-in-law's cattle. 

* This ylace is still ope of the stations in the pilgrimage 
from Egypt to Mecca, under the name q£ SlV)atb*s are. 
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SECT; IV, 
The History of Edcmt^ 

FEW histories are more obscnre and inter* 
rupted than that of £dom : yet, as the sulH 
ject claims a place in the present chapter, the 
most authentic and interesting particulars have 
been epitomised and arranged in the foUowinj 
manner. 

The £domites were the posterity of Esau or 
Edora> the son of Isaac and Rebecca : their an* 
cient habitation was on mount Seir, which waa 
originally occupied by a people called Horites: 
they were iirst governed by dukes, and after-^ 
wards by kings i and their character was that of 
a bold and enterprising race, who were ever 
anxious to distinguish themselves by their va* 
lour. 

I( is impossible to give a satisfactory account 
of their religion- They probably directed their 
adoration tow^tds the true God in the infancy of 
their nation ; but they seem to have been gra* 
dually deluded into idolatrous practiceS| and 
finally laid aside the rite of circumcision. 

Their progress in the arts and sciences is sup* 
posed to have been considerable ; for the use of 
constellations appears, by the book of Job, to have 
been known to them. Writing and ships are 
also mentioned by the sanie author; and many 
hints are given which afford a strong presumption 
that the secrets and beauties of nature, momiity, 
and many subjects of sublime knowledge, .were 
cultivattd aniyn^ them. 
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When the children of Israel came into the 
wilderness, the Kdomites are said to have been 
under the government of eleven dukes ; but be- 
ing alarmed at the approach of so formidable a 
people, and dreading an immediate invasion, 
tliey remedied the imperfection of their constitu* 
tiou by uniting under one ruler, and prepared to 
maintain their possessions against all foreign at- 
tempts. 

To the king elected upoQ this occasion, or his 
anccessors^ IVioses sent messengers to request a 
pasitage through the land of Edom for the tribes 
uf Jsrael, and to assure him of their pacific inten- 
tions. The £domite was at £rst determined to 
kt^ep them out of his territories by force of arms, 
luid actually marched out to oppose tham at the 
Jiead of bis army ; but he was at length persuaded 
to supply them with money, and with such articles 
ftH they stood in need of, for the prosecution of 
their journey. 

After this transaction, no further mention is 
made of them in Scripture till the reign of king 
David. It* seems, however, that in the mean 
time they eoctepded their dominion, applied 
tbenpselves to trade and jtia'vigation> and seized 
on the empire of the Arabian gulph. Their com- 
modities were exceedingly rich, consisting of 
itne gbldx coral, pearls, and precious stones : and 
they soon became a very considerable kingdom. 
Jq the height of their prosperity, how- ^ q 
0vrr« their countr)' was invaded by the vie- 10*40] 
turious Israelites ; for David, having ob- 
tained some important conquests over the Syri-* 
ma, Moabites, and Ammonites, carried the flames 
c^ war into the heart of Idumea. The occasion of 
fbi& war is passed ovfn* in silqncic 3 but the sacred 
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historians affirm, that eighteen thousand of the 
Edomires lost their Uves in the Valley of Salt, and 
that the furvivdrs were either brought under the 
yoke by ioab, or compelled to emigrate into 
foreign countries. Hadad, their minor king, 
was carried, by a select party, to Egypt, where 
he was received with all possible respect ; bat 
others took different routes : some flying to the 
Philistines proved a considerable accession of 
power to that people 5 and oth^^^ taking a 
longer way to avoid the rage of the conqueror* 
set sail for the Persian gulph. In fact, thcj 
were dispersed into all parts^ as there was do 
safety for them in their native country. 

Hadad, notwithstanding the ease and splendor 
which he enjoyed in Pharaoh's court, was unwil* 
ling to live in dependence ; and, on his arriving at 
3rears of maturii^, he made several attempts to 
recover his dominions, but without success, bis 
subjects being kept in awe by the Jewish gar- 
risons. He married the queen of £g3rpt's sister, 
and had a son by her named Genubath, who' 
received a princely education in Pharaoh's palace; 
but Hail ad, failing in his design upon his owa 
kingdom, seems to have established himself ia 
Syria> where the royal family bore the name of 
Hadad. 

The Edomites, in the mean time, continued 
under subjection to the house of David till the 
time of Jehoshaphat, wliom they attempted to 
surprise, with the assistance of the Moabites 
and Am^aooites, but their design was'rendered 
abortive.. In the following reign they again re- 
volted,* and, having expelled or murdered their 
viceroy, they elected a man Irom among them-' 
selves to ^1 the vacant throne. 

No 
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- No fttrther attempts were made upon this peo- 
ple by the kings of Judah for upwards of sixty 
years,; in which tjme they, probably, recpvered 
tfcaif ancient splendor. They were, however, 
ov<»rthrowR by Amaziab, king of Judah, who 
tlew tm> thousand of their men, in. battle ; took 
as many prisoners; reduced their capital, Se1ah,by 
ilornx, and caused the unhappy captives to b6 
thrown from the adjacent precipices and dashed 
in pieces. 

• Soon after this event, the Edomltes becamo 
tuhject to the king of Babylon. When the Jews 
^ere utfpily ruined, and carried away into cap- 
tivity, this people resolved to lake amplp re- 
venge for what they had suffered in the days of 
king David. They, accordingly, vented thoir 
fage on the last remaiAs of the temple as soon as 
the Babylonians u ere withdrawn, and massacred 
auch of the unfortunare Israelites as attempted 
to escape. They even exerted themselves to 
level the whole city with the ground, insulted 
the God of Abraham with the most horrid blas- 
phemies, and flattered themselves with seeing 
.the complete extirpntion of the Jewish naiiop. 

Asa just retribution for their cruel and impi- 
oils behaviour, they were soon after chastised 
with such violent persecutions ahd intestine com- 
motions, that a great part of them quitted their 
own country and settled in the empty land of 
Judea, particularly in the south-western parts. 
Those who remained in Edom joined the children 
of N(^baioth, and were called Nebateans 6ver 
»fte.rvvards : so that the name of their ancient 
kingdom was now transferred to that part of Ju-. 
dea wliich the refugees occupied, and which had 
^wn formerly inhabited by the trU)es of Sameon 

G g 3 ' ^n4 
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and JadlJi*' It may be proper to add, this is the 
Iduniet and these are the Id'umeans mentioned' 
by Flin/y Strabo, and other ancient writers. 

Darius. Hystaspes issued out a decree against 
these settlei^s/ commanding them to restore all 
they.had taken from the Jevtrs; batwitli respect 
to the success of this decree historians are silent. 
UpoU' the decline of the Persian monarchy, and 
afterihe death of Alexander^ they were under the 
government of the Seleucjdae, when they warred 
against their ancient enemies the Jews, but they 
were totally defeated by Judas Maccabeus, wba 
sacked their chief city Hebron, forced their 
strong liolds, and put forty thousand Idumeaos 
to the sword. 
2 ^ After this period they appear to havo 

150. heen continually agitated by wars and 
contentions, till they were at length finally 
reduced by John Hyrcanus, who compelled them 
to enobrace the Jewish religion. They were thca 
incorporated with the obje6ts of their former 
hatred, and ih the first century of tlie Christiau 
aera their name was entirely lost in that of theic 
conquerors. 



SECT. V. 

The Historic ofjmaiek. 

npHIS people were called Amalekites from 
-^ their progenitor Amalek, the son of Esau's 
£rst-born Eliphaz, by his concubine Timiia* 
They reduced very early the country which 
tbey itthabited when expelled from the land 

of 



oF iBdom, itni soon^attalt^ to snth a height. 
of power and magnificence, that their king 
was spoken of as ifar above all others; and 
Balaam emphatically styles them ** the first of 
tfaenations." Of their religion and civil castoms 
nothing satisfactorjr can be said, as these subjects 
are concealed by a veil of impenetrable darkness. 
Their arts, sdences, and trade, were, in all pro- 
babili^^ similar to those of their neighbours the 
Edomites, the Egyptians, and the inhabitants of 
Ac sea coast of judea. Their government ap- 
pears to have been monarchical; and their general 
character, that of a haughty and imperious 
race. 

They no^jlboner heard that the children of 
Israel had crossed the Red sea, than they resolved 
lo cnt them off; and accordingly fell on the rear 
of that people as they were marching from Re- 
phidim to mount Horeb. This outrage was, 
however, severely retorted upon themselves, as 
Joshua, after a sanguinary battle, put them to a 
iprecipitate fiight : and the God of Israel decreed, 
'* their name should be put out from under 
fceaven.** 

After this transaction, they seem to have g ^^ 
fixiDght every opportunity of harassing the 1245*, 
Jewish nation, till they were ripe for the 
excision denounced against them. They united 
their forces with those of Eglon, Zebah, and 
Zalmunna, in the hope of folly dispossessing the 
<>bjects of their hatred ; but their projects were 
all confounded by the interposition of the Al« 
mighty. 

No further mention is made of this nation till 
the days, of Saul ; when they were invaded by that 
monarch at the head of two hundred and ten thou* 

fiaad men. The Tictorioas sinny was com* 
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manded to ravage the country, and massacre the 
inhabitants \7ithput distinction; but Agag, th^ 
king, was spared on account of his personal ac« 
complishments, though his impious and tyranni* 
cal conduct appears to have brought destructioa 
upon his subjects. He did not however long en- 
joy this favour; for the prophet Samuel no sooner 
heard that he was alive, than he sent for hin(i» 
and, notwithstanding his insinuiirmg address, and 
the vain hopes with which he flattered himself, 
that the '^ bitterness of death was past,^' hewed 
him in pieces before the Lord in GilgaL • 

The small remnant of Amalekites who Escaped 
the getieral slaughter by a timely flight, returned* 
to their desolate country^ and lived in peace, till 
David obtained an asylum in Ziglag from the 
persecution of Saul. At this time they were 
associated with the Geshurites and Gezerites, and 
are said to have been again reduced to the utmost 
extremity by their new neighbour, who perhaps 
thought it a duty incumbent on him to complete 
jLhe work which hijs royal master had left un- 
finished. 

^ ^ To reverige this injury, the Amalekites 
1053. assembled all their remaining forces, and 
went up to Ziglag*, which they re- 
duced to ashes, but spared the inhabitants. 
Having thus succeeded to their wishes, and 
taken, among the prisoners, David's two wives, 
Ahinoam and Abigail, they resolved to secure 
what they had got by an expeditious return. Da- 
vid in the mean time received intelligence of their 
depredations, and set out in pursuit of them. In 
^is way be found an Egyptian (whom they had 

* David and \iU l^irtv were at this time absent from 

left 
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left beliind in their haste), who informed 
bim of their route^ and the place where they 
intetfded to halt. David, accordingly, followed 
them till he arrived .within sight of their camp, 
where they were rejoicing over the spoil. He 
permitted them to pa^s the night unmolested^ but 
attacked them fiercely at break of day, and 
continued to slay them till the evening ', so that 
none escaped his avengiog eword excepting four 
liandred young men who rode upon drome- 
daries. ^ 

Thus by degrees were the Amalekites reduced, 
and at last the fatal blow was ^iven them by 
^c Simeooites; who, in the days of Hezekiah, 
utterly destroyed or dispersed them, and took 
possessioQ of tbetr ^sountty ; by this means faU 
filing the prediction of Balaam : '^ Amaiek was 
the first of the nations s but his latter end shall 
be» that be perish for ever*'* 
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